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2066. AsoNTsiotJS. Agricultural possibilities, in Ceylon: Fibres. Tropic. Agric. 56: 
1-2, 1921.— Sisal, Agave sisalana, has been shown to be well adapted for cultivation in the 
dry rone of northern Ceylon, A syndicate has undertaken the cultivation of sisal and 
Fmraea in that region.— Lystcr JT. Dewet/. 

2067. Avontmotts. Cane experiments on the South Coast. Results obtained at Winkle 
Spruit. South African Sugar Jour. 6 : 27. 1922. [Rev. of some of the results published in 
vol. 3 of the “Cedara Memoirs” of the Cedara School of Agriculture.]— The Uba variety of 
!ane is most suited for general cultivation in the coastal region of Natal. It is deep rooting, 
Irought resistant, and does not suffer much from fungus diseases. A new variety, Agual, 
^as atcly proved successful for general work. The greatest returns come from planting the 
-ane m 5 foot rows, seta 3 feet apart in the row. The cane should be trashed, not burned, 

or a period of growth, determined by soil conditions, the cane should be plowed out and 
•eplanted. This cane can best be used for seed purposes when 12monthsold. Thetopsgive 
■ e most vigorous growth. The Agricultural Department's station at Winkle Spruit near 
November, 1921, the station having served the purposes for which it was 
investigate the problems of coastal agriculture in Natal.” — 

titmbold. 


iouOiW Departmental varieties tried at Currabubula. -Agric. Gas. New 

ible 'A t922, — The results with wheat, oats, and barley varieties ‘‘afford imdeni- 

varieties grown by the majority of farmers, in the district are inferior 
ets compared with thdse recommended by the department.” — L. R. Waldron. 

.921— experiments, 1921. Jour. Dept. Agric. Ireland 21: 437-451. 
*^uiipg discusses results of variety tests with barley, potatoes, mangels, oats, 

ritti * ***’ “®’"'''iel tests with potatoes, turnips, and wheat; and a cultivation test 
“ ^''‘“■toes.-Donafd Folsom. 
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2070. An'onymous. Keeping growing potatoes cool. Sci. Amer. 125-A (Dec.); j27 
1921. “It is said that the potato plant flourishes best at a soil temperature of 70®F. A tempera’ 
ture of 90®F. is about the upper limit of safety. Deep and constant cultivation is probably 
the best procedure when abnormal heat begins to bake the soil.— Cftas. H. Otis. 

2071. Anonymous. La harina de Yuca. [Yuca flour.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cubai 
4; 622-624. 1921.— Brazil produces annually 500,000 tons of this flour, which is in daily use io 
South America. The Yuca plant, Manihot manihol, grows extensively in Cuba. Investiga, 
tioas were conducted in the hope of reviving the production and use of this flour. Methods 
and costs of preparing the flour and returns from growing the crop are briefly disciiBspfl and 
recipes given. — G. R. Hoerner. 

2072. Anonymous. Report of the work of the seed propagation division for 1921. Jour 
Dept. Agric. Ireland 21; 452-476. 1921. — ^Wheat, o.ats, barley, flax, and grass are considered 
in regard to pure line cultures, hybridization, large scale and small scale variety tests, and 
time of sowing (of barley). Formalin treatments prevented barley smut {Vstilago Hordei) 
Change of habitat for 1 year influenced the next year’s yield of a pure line of flax.-~2)ofta/j/ 
Folsom. 

2073. Anonymous. Sugar cane in Uganda. South African Sugar Jour. 6: 21. 192?.- 
This is a review of a report by J. D. Snowden of the Department of Agriculture, Kampala, 
of experiments at the Government plantation in the district of Uganda. The Government 
plantation imported seed cane in 1916 from Mauritius, India, and Kenya . The cane matures 
in 15-18 months after planting, but is hard to harvest as it ripens irregularly. Decemtrr- 
January is the best defined ripening period. The cane is free from disease. The 6 bestvarie* 
ties for sucrose content are No. 3 Red, Sealy’s Seedling, Ceylon cane, Striped Tanna, 11, 
3922, and Uba. The Uba, a swamp variety, came from India. — C. Rumbold. 

2074. Anonymous. The R. A. S. field wheat competition. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 
33: 1-6. 1922.— This article discusses principles of wheat growing on the northwestern slopes 
and plains of New South Wales and tabulates the details of the awards. — L. H. lYcidrcn. 

2075. Anonymous. The sugar cane industry in East Africa. South African Sugur 
Jour. 6:29. 1922. — In Portuguese East .\frica the soil is fairly good , the land flat, and mechani- 
cal work easy. The wet season usually lasts from December until April, the rainfall varyins; 
from 30 to 45 inches, being heaviest ucar the coast. After the land is cleared it is double- 
plowed 18-24 inches deep . Shallow drains arc constructed 40-50 feet apart by a surface . 
The cane rows are 6 feet apart. Uba is the most successful variety grown. The plants are 
weeded and cleaned until about 6 months old, then left alone as the trash and leaves adhere 
80 closely it is practically impossible to clean them. When 18-20 months old they are burned 
and cut, the yield being about 60 tons per acre. After this the only work is weeding and 
moulding for another 6 months. The Uba ratoons well to the 3rd or 4th ratoon. The ratoon? 
are cut after about 12 months and yield 13-30 tons per acre. Insect pests are not troublesomp 
so far, due perhaps to the hard rind of the Uba cane. — C. Rumbold. 

2076. Anonymous. Three field wheat competitions. The western districts. Agric 
Gaz. New South Wales 33: 21-25. 1922. — Principles of wheat growing for the western die- 
trict are discussed and details of the awards among the successful competitors are tabulated, 
Fallow preceding wheat is strongly recommended. — L. R. Waldron. 

2077. Aldaba, Vicente C. The cultivation of AbacA and preparation of its fiber m 
Davao. Philippine Agric. 10 : 273-282. 1922. — Eight varieties, designated by local naiues, 
are cultivated in Davao. The principal varieties are Maguindanao and Eongolanon, ^ 
latter rapidly gaining in favor because itsfiber is easily cleaned. It is resistant to drough aii 
grows well on a wide range of soils, but is short-lived, declining rapidly after about 6 ^ cal's- 
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The plantations are mostly in deep alluvial soils along the Davao Gulf coast, where the rain- 
fall of 2300 mm., falling mostly at night, is well distributed. Cultivation and preparation of 
the fiber are described. The fiber from the outer 6-8 leaf-stalks constitutes the “streaky” 
grades. white and constitutes the C, D, and E Govern- 

ment grades. From the remaining 3-5 sheaths the fiber is soft and white, constituting grades 
\ and B. Harvesting, beginning 2-3 years after planting, is repeated every 3-4 months. — 
Lyster f/. Dewey, 


2078. Alter, J. Cecil. Alfalfa seed growing and the weather. Utah Agric. Exp. Sta. 

Bull. 171* P‘> ^ ^^20.— The yield of alfalfa seed is largely dependent upon climatic 

conditions. The best seed yields seem to require an abnormally warm spring with abundant 
rainfall to produce a vigorous, early hay crop, followed by a summer a little cooler than usual, 
without too much precipitation, to give a slow and gradual growth of the seed plants. Too 
much moisture in summer causes the plant to produce herbage rather than flowers and seed. 
Rainfall or irrigation must be timely to insure the proper filling of the seeds. Blossom time 
appears to be most critical, Excessive warmth and drought cause the blossoms to wilt and 
blight, and rainfall or cloudy weather interfere with fertilization by reducing insect activity 
and by making it more diflBcult to trip the trigger mechanism of the alfalfa blossom. The mean 
monthly temperatures found most advantageous to seed production are: March, 40®F,; 
April, May, 56; June, 65; July, 70; and August, 75*F.— R. L. Richards. 

2079. Arnim, VON’. Zu den Leipziger Verhandlungen fiber Futtersilofragen. [The 
Leipzig discussions of silo questions.) Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 37: 129-132. 1922.— 
This summarizes the facts brought out at this meeting.— A. J. Pieters. 

2080. Bartlett, H, More wheat per acre. Agric. Qaz. New South Wales 33: 77-78, 
1922,— The principles of wheat production, especially methods of cultivation and preventives 
of diseases and weeds arc discussed. — L. R. Waldron. 

2081. Blakeley, W. F. Newly recorded weeds. Agric. Gaz. New South Sales 33: 6. 
l922.—Chenopodium Vulvaria, Sisymbrium Sophia, and Centaurea picris are recorded as new 
introductions to the Province. — L. R. Waldron. 

2082. BoERTfER, E. 0, Factors influencing the carrying qualities of American export corn. 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 764. 99 p., 1% 1919.— Observations on cargoes of export corn 
showed that corn which was dry and sound when shipped arrived in Europe in like condition. 
The higher the percentage of moisture in the corn when shipped, the greater the danger of 
.spoilage. Contributing factors such as season, position on vessel, and length of voyage also 
affected the carrying quality. — 

2083. Bos-uan', a. J. The chief causes of low yields of maize in the Union. Jour. Dept. 
Agric. Union South Africa 3 : 507-514. 1921 .—The average yield of maize for the year 1917-18, 
according to the Agricultural Census returns, was 2.2 bags or approximately 8-9 bushels per 
:*cre,— a yield decidedly below that of other countries. The year was unfavorable, owing to 
severe drought. Some of the main contributory factors are irregular or insufficient rainfall, 
poor soils, poor seed, improper preparation of the soil, failure to practise crop rotation, and 
shortage of labor. — E. M. Doidge. 

2084. Broili,Jos. ZurBeschreibuagderKartoffel. [Descriptionofpotatoes.] Fuhlmg’s 
Landw. Zeitg. 70: 222-232. 1921 .—The author outlines a system for identifying potato varie- 
ties by describing in detail the various characters of typical plants. Letters of the alphabet 
^re used to designate each peculiarity of the whole plant, stem, leaf, blossom, tuber, and dis- 
ease condition.-A. T. H^mncA'o. 

2085. Brown, E. B., and H. S. Garrison. Effect of date of seeding on germination, 
growth, and development of corn. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 1014. 10 p. 1922. The corn 
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germinated more rapidly the later the seeding occurred. Northern grown varieties are capable 
of starting growth at lower temperatures than the later maturing varieties of central and 
southern states . The total growth of stalks was greatest from seedings in May and June. The 
rate of growth was most rapid from June and July seedings. Growth was least and rate ol 
growth lowest from April seedings, and growth was more rapid in the later than m the earlier 
seedings. The number of ears per stalk, sisc of ear, and amount of suckering bore no conais. 
tent relation to the date of seeding. The pollen-shedding period was longer in plants from 
earlier seedings than from later seedings. Seedings earlier than normal resulted in sligtt 
gains in the date of silking. L. IT. Osborn. 

2086. BnTOE, N. J. Cultivation of the castor oil plant. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33; 
26. 1922.— The castor oil plant was tested at Grafton and Wollongbar. With seed selling at 
£14 per ton, which it brought at Melbourne, it was found that the crop was not profitable.- 
L. R. Waldron, 

2087. Buett-Davt, Joseph. Maize as a raw material for manufacture. 1. South 
African Jour. Indust. 5: 26-33. 1922.— The author enumerates the products and by-productj 
of the maize plant and gives figures and statistics showing the enormous amount of mane 
consumed in this industry annually in the U. S. A. The physical composition of the maize 
grain is fully described. — S. M, Stent. 

2088. Bhett-Davt, Joseph. Maizeasarawmaterialformanufacture. 2. SouthAfricar 
Jour. Indust. 5: 80-85. 1922.— This article discusses the chemical composition of maize graiw 
and gives the results of a number of analyses.— S. M. Stent. 

2089. Bprtt-Davt, Joseph. Starch and glucose from maize. South African Jour. 
Indust. S: 130-138. 1922.— This article deals chiefly with the production of corn oil, gluten, 
and other products of the maize grain. — S. M. Stent. 

2090. Calvino, Maeio. Ensayos de distancias en la siembra de la caBa. lExperiments 

on distances in the planting of sugar cane.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4; 696-601. 
1921. The results of 2 years' experiments are not considered final because in Cuba cane plant- 

ings remain for at least 6 years and further cuttings might modify the conclusions. Extensive 
tables present detailed information under the following headings: experiments on the most 
convenient distances in planting the cane; total production in sugar caiie; total production o 
sap and commercial production of sugar. The probable error method is used in detenmning 
results.— (r. R. Iloerner. 

2091. Calvino, Mario. Ensayos de “seedlings'’ Cubano en competencia con la caila 
Cristalina. [Experiments with Cuban “seedlings” in competition with the sugar cane Cris- 
talina.l Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4 : 582-.585. I921.-At the 2nd cutting 53 Cuban 
“seedling” canes were compared with varieties of Demerara canes and the standard fubaa 
variety Cristalina. Extensive tables present data on yields of cane, sap, and sugar, an 
chemical analyses of the cane at the time of cutting. Many of the Cuban seedlings appea 
superior to Cristalina. — G. R. Hoerncr, 

2092. Calvi^o, Mahio. La selecci6n de la caiia y el caflaveral de planta-madre 
donada. [The selection of sugar cane and the plantation of selected mother plants.] e . 
Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4: 612. 1 j}l. 1921. 

2093. Calvixo, Mario. Mis ensayos sobre enmiendas y abonos, llevados a cabo in 
1914 en Mexico. [My experiments on correction and fertilizers carried throng 
Mexico.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4 : 576^581. 1921.-AppUcations oi 
Eckendorfer beets gave a net return of $110per hectare. Potassium chloride, superp 
ammonium sulphate, and crude powdered gypsum on Alexandrian clover gave, after cu 
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a net return of $78 per hectare. Potassium sulphate and Thomas slag on 1-year old common 
violet Italian clover gave a net return of $58 per hectare, after 6 cuttings. Bone meal (not 
ungelatinated), potassium sulphate, and calcium carbonate, on 1 plot of beans, variety “Bayo 
Gordo," and bone meal (ungelatinated), potassium sulphate, calcium carbonate, and ammo- 
nium sulphate on another plot showed net losses of $4.20 and $8.40 per hectare respectively. 
The fertilized plots matured more quickly than the check, but the high cost of fertilizer and 
low prices for beans resulted in the loss. Wheat following the beans would, it is thought, 
reflect in its yield the residual effect of the fertilizer and turn the loss to profit. Superphos- 
phate, potassium chloride, crude powdered gypsum, and ammonium sulphate on sweet Italian 
onions gave a net return of $79 and $262 respectively for each of 2 plots. The 1st plot was 
treated like the 2nd minus the ammonium sulphate, which apparently w^as the important 
factor. Bone meal, ammonium sulphate, and potassium sulphate on turnips (white rutabega) 
gave a net return of $160 per hectare. Potassium chloride, superphosphate, ammonium sul- 
phate, and gypsum on sweet white Italian onions gave a net return of $118 per hectare.— The 
chemicals were applied in dry sections in the irrigation water. Sulphur flour was applied to 
2 plots of onions at the rate of 50 and 100 kgm. per hectare respectively, giving a net return of 
$281 and $792 per hectare.— ff. R. Hoerner. 

2094. C.cLviNO, Maeio. Tratamientos especiales de los trozos de caha que se siembran. 
[Special treatment of sugar cane cuttings for planting.] Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 
4; 005-611. 8 pi. 1921.— Experiments were conducted to compare the effects of hot water, 
camphor water, and cold water on the rooting of cane cuttings. Hot water caused a germina- 
tion of 70 per cent of total buds, camphor water 51 per cent, and cold water 20 per cent. Vary- 
ing the temperature and time of the hot water treatment showed that 60°C. for 10 minutes 
gave best results, 95.5 per cent of the buds having germinated within 17 days. It was also 
found that seed pieces with a single central bud gave better results than those with many 
buds. Of the former, 80 per cent germinated as compared with 50 per cent of the latter.— 
G. R. Hoerner. 

2095. Calvino, Mario. TJna leguminosa arbdrea de rftpido crecimiento, para producir 
abono verde, madera dura y lefla para quemar. [A tree legume of rapid growth for the pro- 
duction of green manure, durable timber, and fire wend.) Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. ICuba] 
4: 613-615. f pi. 1921.— Observations on the use of .Mezqiiitc {Prosopis julifiora (Sw.) DC.) 
in Mexico for green manure led to a study of Cassia siamca, planted in Cuba from seed sent 
from the Philippines; 121,200 kgm. of material suitable for green manure and 77,280 kgm. of 
green wood is produced per hectare. Chemical analysis shows the leaves and stems to con- 
tain higherpereentages of nitrogen than cowpeas, velvet bean, Canavalia ensifotmis, Crotalaria 
juuea, or Cajan indicus. It is not relished as food by animals. It makes good fuel, canes, 
implement handles, and is a good cabinet wood. Being a bright-flowered evergreen, it is 
ornamental, and useful as a shade tree and for wind breaks.— C. R. HoirncT. 

Pbilippines. Philippine Agric. Rev. 14: 7-S6. PI. 1-1,7. 

•--This IS a general treatise on rice-growing as practiced in the Philippines. Over 1200 
Miiiec varieties were tested, and these reduced to about 990 more or less distinct forms.— £. D. 


\ip ^“fOHURY, Nibarax Chawora. Jute in Bengal. Rev. ed., B8S p., B fig. \V. 

^ ’ ^td.: Calcutta, 1921.— Objections to jute cultivation on the ground that it 
to iut^ food crops are not well founded. Nearly 3,000,000 acres were devoted 

given ^ Th ^ differences between Corchorua caimiloris and C. olitorius arc 

recoffiii 1 accepted common names designating these 2 species. Many races are 

cron and ’ commercially. Soils, climate, cultivation of the 

haml nr the fiber are described. The production of the fiber requires much 

nand work.-Ly.9(cr H. Dewey. 
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2098. Ch[evai.ieb], A. [Rev. of ; Jumelle, H. Les huiles vegetales, origines, precedes 

de preparation, caractires et emploia. (Vegetable oils, origin, preparation, nature, and uses I 
Encyclopedia Industrielle iS3 p., 115 fig. 3. B. BalliSre, Paris, 1921 (see Bot. Abste. 11 ' 

2128).! Rev. Bot. Appl. 1; 233-235. 1921. ' 

2099. Clark, Charles H. Experiments with flax on breaking. U.S. Dept. Agric. Bui) 
883. 29 p., 3;ip. 1920.— Three years' experiments on breaking of flax at Mandan, North Dakota 
are reported. The rainfall was favorable, especially in 1914 and 1915, and high average yiddi 
of flax were produced. In a test of 14 varieties in field plats the “European seed” types' 
varieties which are eommonly grown in the flax area, produced the highest yields. TheyjeJd 
of linseed oil by ether extraction ranged from 33.8 to 37.8 per cent tor the different varieties 
and the computed yield of oil per acre ranged from 214 to 355 pounds. The growing period 
from date of emergence to maturity, averaged 85 days in 1914, 102 in 1915, and 90 in 1916. Thj 
ratio of straw to seed ranged from 1.8:1 to 2.9:1 and averaged 2.4:1. The size of seeds pro 
duced by the different varieties was compared by the weight of 1000 seeds, which ranged from 
4.010 to 4.845 gm. In rate-of-aeeding experiments the author found “little advantage ij 
seeding at a tieavier rate than 20 pounds (per acre) under semiarid conditions.” In dste-of. 
seeding experiments results “indicate an advantage for early seeding.” A test in nurserv 
rows of 49 varieties from foreign and commercial sources made it possible to classify tlr 
varieties in rather natural groups. The varietal groups suggested are: textile fiber, short 
fiber, European seed, .Argentine, Turkish, Golden, Chinese Turkestan, Abyssinian, Indiat, 
and Egyptian.— .1. C. OiUman. 

2100. Con, H. S, Sweet clover seed. Part I. Pollination studies of seed productioo. 
I’artll. Structure and chemical nature of seed coat. U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 844. S9p.,e}if, 
1920.— Part I. Aside from mechanical difficulties in harvesting, the chief causes of the prev- 
alent low yield.s of sweet clover seed are abortion of the seed pods and possibly lack of pollina- 
tioii. The authors report critical studies of the development of thcflor.al organs and the seed, 
itiustrating these with diagrammatic drawings. In tests with pollen of MeUlotus alba satis- 
factory germination was obtained both in pure water and in sugar solutions, indicating that 
atmospheric humidity is not in itself a factor in poor fertilization. Contrary to the opinions 
of Darwin and others, M. alba was found to be self-fertile, although spontaneous self-pollina- 
tion occurs rarely. The honey bee was by far the most important pollinating agent although 
more than 60 other insects were noted visiting the flowers. Apparently small insects are as 
efficient pollinators as large, and the day-flying are much more important than the night- 
flying species. The insects pollinated from 11 to 31 per cent more flowers on the upper and 
exposed racemes than on the lower ones. Bursting of the anthers was stimulated by saturat- 
ing the soil with water at blossoming time, and seed production was increased 26 per cent,- 
Part II. A review of the literature is followed by an account of chemical tests in which the 
impermeable parts of the seed coat were found to be the homogeneous “light line” of thcMal- 
pigliian layer. The light line was impermeable to stains, and its chemical nature was not 
determined as it reacted to none of the tests. Exposure of the seed for 1 hour to concentrated 
sulphuric acid did not destroy the light line but did open slight canals through it, thus admit- 
ting moisture to the embryo. A bibliography of 44 titles is appended.— L. W. Kephait. 

2101. CoLEBATCH, W. J. Lachlau oats. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33 : 67. 1922 - 
this promising variety of Australian origin is derived from Algerian crossed with Vilmorias 
White Ligowo. The grain resembles Algerian but is lighter in color. — L. R. Waldron. 

2102. Cook, 0, F. Improvements in cotton production. U. S. Dept. Agric, Dept. Cite. 
200. 12 p. 1921. — The appearance of the boll-weevil has stimulated study in cotton improve- 
ment in recent years. Desirable cultural characters are set forth, and improved community 
organizations and commercial system are discussed.— L. E. Hester. 
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2103. CoHBOULD, M. K. Wheat, flour and bread. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 350. 187 - 
^ 19 , Ulus. 1921 .— Various varieties of wheat grown by the Department of Agronomy at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and certain other varieties grown on the County Experi- 
ment Farms in Ohio have been treated individually. Their various characteristics have been 
carefully studied and are tabulated. Of the “soft red winter” wheat grown in Ohio 2 groups 
have been designated as “aemi-hard” and “soft,” the former including those of best quality 
for all baking purposes. The soft white wheat produces much bran, the semi-hard varieties 
give a high percentage of flour. Among these arc Gladden, Portage, Trumbull, Ohio 9922, 
Goens, Nigger, Fulcaster, Ohio 8106, and Deitz. The milling qualities of a number of these 
varieties and the baking value of the various flours are worked out extensively. Each variety 
is described as to amount of starch and gluten obtained and as to places best adapted for ii s 
growth, and Wisconsin and Ohio spring wheats and their milling records are compared.— 
The following 12 tested varieties are recommended for their quality: Gladden, Portage, 
Trumbull, Poole, Goens, Nigger, Fuitz, FuHz-all-Mediterranean, Valley, Rudy, Mediterra- 
nean, and Hickman. The intrinsic qualities of the winter wheats tested are very concisely 
and comprehensively given.— i?. C. Thomas. 

2104. CziTBEH, E. Zu der Abhandlung E. Alfred Mitscherlich: Feldversuche mit 
Kartoffeln. (Concerning E. Alfred Mitscherlich’s treatise: Field investigations with potatoes.] 
Landw. Jahrb. 55: 491-505. 1921 —This criticism is directed mainly to the mathematical 
treatment of the subject.— A . J. PicUrs. 

2105. Dact, G. H. Revolutionizing an industry. Sci. Araer. 124: 446, 457-468. ^ fig. 
1921.— The author discusses ways in which modern machinery is minimizing hand labor in 
hemp production.— Chn.?. H. Otis. 

2106. Dahl, A. L., and R. Gotthold. The story of sugar. Sci. .4mer. 125-A(Dcc.): 

128-130. 1921.— This popular article discusses the source of the world’s raw material 

and its conversion into sugar. — Chas. H. Otis. 

2107. Donkix, J. E. Chinese lucerne. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 3: 257- 
258. 1921.— This is a short note on the culture of this variety of lucerne. — E. M. Doidge. 

2103. Donrix, J. E. Growing lucerne for seed. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 
3 : 446-448. 1921.— This is a short note on the growing of lucerzie for seed, a matter of in- 
creasing importance owing to the restrictions on the importation of lucerne seed. — E. M. 

Doidge. 


2109. Donkin, J. E. Imported lucerne, wheat, etc., tested at Grootfontein. Jour. 

Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 3: 539-541. 1922. — This is a short report on seeds imported 
from .\merica, Australia, India, and elsewhere. No very conclusive results have been at- 
tained. — E, M. Doidge. 


2110. Edwards, H. T. The production of binder-twine fiber in the Philippine Islands. 
E. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 930. 19 p., 4 jig. 1920. — Most of the binder-twine on the market is 
aiade of henequ^n fiber from Yucatan. The area devoted to the cultivation of sisal, Ajai'f 
SiSfitanc, and Manila mahgey, Agave cantala, in the Philippines increased from about 8,000 
in 1912 to more than 28,000 in 1919. As a result of cooperation between the U. S. A. 
epartment of Agriculture and the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture, machine cleaning for 
^sa and M.anila magdey fibers has been commercially established in the Philippines . — Lystcr 
n. Dewey. 


and'!^^ Estrada, Mario. EI cafiamo, su cuUivo en la Republica Argentina. [Hemp, 
Hein in the Argentine Republic.] Nuestra Tierra 5: 338-346. 11 fig. 1921.— 

*^9. annabis saliva, is cultivated successfully in Chile and the conditions of soil and climate 
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in certain parts of Argentina are regarded as favorable. It has been tried experimentally 
near Pergamino, Mendoza, and in 1920-21, 420 hectares were grown in Tunuyan. Hemp seed 
from Chile, Kentucky, Syria, China, and Japan were tested. The plants grew well hut the 
statements and the illustrations show that the harvest was delayed too long to secure good 
fiber . — Lyster H. Dewey. 

2112. Fisheb, F. The growth of leguminous crops. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South 
Africa 3 : 527-538. 1921.— These cultural notes on a number of leguminous plants which are 
suited to South African conditions include cowpcas (Vigna sp.), soy beans, the ground nut 
{Arachis hypogaea), vetches (Yicia.<;atoi?and V.viUosa), lupines, and beans.— 

2113. Fraps, G. S. The composition and value of wheat by-products. Texas Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 282. p. 1921.— Thia bulletin contains 23 tables giving composition, food 
values, results of digestion experiments, etc.— L. Pace. 


2114. Friebe. Der Einfluss der Saatzeit auf den Proteingehalt der Gerstenkorner unter 
besonderer Berflcksichtigung der Eignung der Gerste zu Brauzwecken. [The influence of 
time of seeding upon the protein content of barley, with special reference to its suitability in 
brewing.] Fuhling’s Landw. Zeitg. 70 : 290-307. 1921. — Hanna and Goldthorpe, 2 typical 
varieties of barley, were seeded March 2.5, April 3, April 19, and May 5, on 3 kinds of snil,- 
light sandy, medium loam, and heavy clay. The protein content of the grain increased 
steadily from the earliest to the latest seeding, whereas the proportion of good grain 
diminished as the date of seeding became later. The yields also diminished with the later 
seedings. A good grade of barley for brewing should contain about 10.5 per cent of protein. 
Tlie best grade was secured from tire 2 earlier seedings on the loam soil, averaging 10.24 per 
cent of protein. The 3ipl seeding averaged 11.9 and the 4th 15.45 per cent of protein. All 
seedings on the clay and sandy soils were too high in protein content, ranging from 11 .3 in the 
earliest seeding to 16.7 in the latest seeding on the sandy soil and from 12.2 in the earliest 
seeding to 10.2 in the latest seeding ou the clay soil. The highest percentage of good grain 
was obtained from the earlier seedings on loam soil. — A. T. Wiancho. 

2115. Ft.vx, H. C. K. Statistics of crops grown by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia for 
the season 1929-15)21. Rhodesia Agric. Jour. 19; 29-30. 1922.— This report includes; (1) 
statistical statement of crops 1920-1921; (2) districts in order of acreage of cultivated land; 
(3) cultivated crops in order of area in 1920-21; (4) acreage in relation to class ol crop; (5) 
number of farms and ranches by districts.— E. M.Doidge. 

2116. Hall, W. S. Annual white sweet clover. Jour. Dept. Union South Africa 3; 
463-466. 1921.— The annual white sweet clover is attracting much attention in America 
because of its promise as a legume in short rotations and its value as a forage crop . It is being 
tested at Cedara Experiment Station with a view to ascertaining its agricultural value in 
South Africa. The plant is described and cultural directions are given.— E. M. Doidge. 

2117. Harrls, F. S. The duty of water in Cache Valley, Utah. Utah Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 173. le p., 9 fig. 1920.— This is a summary of 17 years of irrigation experiments, giving 
in brief the water requirements of certain crops, both as to amount of water and its distribution 
through the season. — B. L. Richard.^. 

2118. Harris, F. S., axd D. W. Pirrji.AX. Relative resistance of various crops to alkali. 
Utah Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 168. 2H v., TO fig. 1919.— In a series of experiments to test the 
alkali resistance of various crops and crop varieties it was found that the cereals n ere 
resistant of the crops tested. Among forage crops, vetches, cowpeas, alfalfa, and 
clover were found superior to the grasses and to alsike clover. A wide range of tolerances ^ 
noted in different crop varieties. — Results show that salts added to the soil in concentra 
greater than 4,000 parts per million of chlorides, 8,000 parts per million of carbonates, 
12,000 parts per million of sulphates are too high to allow a satisfactory yield of the or ina . 
crops— R. L. Richards. 
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2119. HASELHorr,E. GriindiingungaufleichtemundschweremBoden. [Green manur- 
ingon light and heavy soils.] Fiihling’s Landw. Zeitg. 70; 407-418. 1921.— Attention is called 
to the large amounts of organic matter and nitrogen that may be added to the soil by the grow- 
ing and plowing under of leguminous crops, an especially important matter at this time in 
Germany on account of the scarcity and poor quality of manure due to post-war conditions 
The results of experiments are cited showing that green manuring crops of Serradella red 
clover, and a mixture of peas and vetches produced 21,020, 24,960, and 22 790 kgm of green 
substance, respectively, containing ,4,227, 3,383, and 6,251, kgm. of organic matter and 65 110 
and 145 kgm. of nitrogen, respectively, per hectare as compared with 3,805 kgm. of organic 
matter and 79 kgm. of nitrogen m 20,000 kgm. of manure. To evaluate these materials in the 
soil, equal amounts were incorporated m enclosed parcels of earth of 1 gm surface and the 
amounts of carbon dioxide produced to the depth of 25 cm. determined during 1 year and 3- 
year periods The amounts of carbon dioxide produced the 1st year were 33 mgm, in the 
untreated soil, 00 m the soil treated with manure, 50 in that treated with Serradella 45 in that 
treated with red clover, and 38 in that treated with peas and vetches. The amounts of carbon 
dioxide produced m 3 years were 138, 179, 495, 168, and 179 mgm. respectively. Regarding 
nitrogen, it is shown that a good leguminous green-manuring crop will add 100 kgm . of nitrogen 
to the soil per hectare and that such nitrogen is not inferior to that in manure Furthermore 
the growth of leguminous green manuring crops has a pronouncedly beneficial effect on the 
physical condition of the soil. Experiments arc reported showing that leguminous green- 
manurmg crops can be used to advantage after summer-harvested crops and that such seed 
ings should be made as soon as possible after harvest in order to secure the largest benefits 

If August 31. These crops added to 
the soil 122, 79, and 31 kgm. nitrogen per hectare, respectively, showing the importance of 
early seeding Attention is also called to the benefits of seeding clover in small grain crops in 
the spring. Large crop increases due to green manuring are reported.— A. T. Wiancko. 

2120. IIeinkich, M. Die Abhfingigkeit der Keimtriebkraft vom Keimmediim und ihre 
Beemflussuug durch verschiedene Beirmittel. [The dependence of strength of gerTtoa bn 

.65-115, 1921. lor practical purposes it is important lo determine the strength of 
S nmation of seed as well as the total germination. Fine, medium, and coarse safds of 
different degrees of moisture were compared as germination media, using different depiL of 
ering of the seed . Fine sand contaming 15 per cent of water bv weight pr“ost favor 

able A8acovermgdrycoarsesaiidl-I.25mm.diame(erwasfoundtobebest Fine moZ 

'^'•^^<>^P'hofeoveringwithdrylnd^^^^^^^^^^ 

the bot tomf ■ I 7 u ™ of the container through 

described iis n^f * 7* 7“^ '‘"necessary; glass beakers proved satisfactory. A method b 
d r, bed using glas.s beakers 20 cm, high and 12 cm. in diameter. The beakers are filled to 
m 4 cm. of the top with fine quarts sand containing 15 per cent bv wciXTw a ter This 

20”C. When thef fstont * , 7 "" 18- 

The dry san7, tb 0 7 i “7’ *■ and cut 

ekowed th.at f rahlb 3 n , "u formaldehyde- and Fspulun-treated seed 

favorable effect.-A r wTa“." 

™schen Eeinigung des Saatguts 

Landw. Zeitg. 7^ lit n iqoif ^- "“P 

a' special and ordinarv oaJ. ? Preliminary report on the grading of 3 lots each 

materiaUy improved Z ‘Lat the gram as it comes from the thresher may be very 

consiaerably higher crop yields.—. 1. T. Wiancko. 
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2122. Hews, R. D. Cost of producing an acre of potatoes in Aroostook Count 7 -^ 192 l 

Potato Mag. 4’': 14. 1922.— Estimates from 6 growers of Aroostook County, Maine, averaged 
$245 an acre. The average coat per bushel for production, storage, and placing on the loca] 
market is estimated at $1.09. — Donald Fohom. 

2123. HoPt'MANN. Die Beemflussung der Tabakernten in quantitativer und qualitative! 
Hinsicht durch Massnahmen der Diingung nach dem heutigen Stands einscbl^giger Srfah 
rung. (Influencing the yield of tobacco quantitatively and qualitatively by fertilizing iq 
accordance with the present status of experience.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 37: 

183. 1922.— In this general review of the experience of German farmers the great need of 
potash is emphasized. Phosphoric acid is to be avoided as much as possible. The influence 
of nitrogen on the odor of tobacco is pointed out.— A. J. Pieters. 

2124. Holden, James A. The work of the Scottsbiufl reclamation project experimental 
farm in 1913 and 1919. U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Circ. 173. S6 p. 1921.— In this discussion 
of progress, conditions, and crop experiments with alfalfa seeding and rotation, Turkestan 
common alfalfas, sweet clover, and sugar beets are compared, and variety tests of mangels^ 
potatoes, and corn are reported.— D. R. Heslcr. 

2125. Hughes, H. D., and F. S. Wilkins. Soy beans in Iowa. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta, 
Chre. 65. K P- 1920.— Soy beans provided a dependable crop in Iowa, production from the 
better varieties ranging from 15 to 25 bushels of seed and 2^-3^ tons of hay per acre. The 
beans may also be grown with corn to be pasture<l.— Florence S. Willey. 

2126. Hughes, U. D., and F. S. Wilkins. Sudan grass in Iowa. Iowa Agric. Exp, St&, 
Circ. 66. 4 P« 1920.— Sudan grass is recommended as a good non-leguminous etnergenev 
hay crop in Iowa. It surpasses millet or oats in yield and is nearly equal in feeding value. 
Since it does not take its nitrogen from the air it is not recommended in regular crop rotation.— 
Florence S. Willey. 

2127. JoHxso.v, E. C. Thirtieth annual report. Washington KState] Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 153. 47 V' 1920. — This contains brief divisional reports of experimental work, of 
^Yh^ch the following are of interest to botanists: In Farm Crops —field crop varieties, cultural 
practices, forage crops, plant breeding laws, and crop rotations by E. G. Schafer; in 
Horticulture, — apple rosette, orchard cover crops, renovation of prune orchards, fruit stot* 
age, and seed potato production, by 0. M. Morris; in Plant Pathology, — summary of re* 
suits on wheat smut {Tilletialriiici), including the spore load in relation to the percentage 
of smut which appears in the crop, resistance of varieties, amount of smut in scedings at 
different dates, various seed treatments— including the lime after-bath for preveoting seed 
injury, and a report of new or little known diseases, by F.D.Heald; in Soils, — fertility work 
in Western Washington, crop rotation, tillage, and orchard soil investigations, by F. J. SiE- 
VERS,— F. D. Heald. 


2128. JuMELLE, H. Les huiles vegetates. [The vegetable oils.] Encyclopedic Indus- 
trielle. 49Sp.,125fig. J. B.Balli^re: Paris, 1921. — In this extensive compilation of informa- 
tion on the vegetable oil industry, the 1st hundred pages are devoted to a r4sum6 of the general 
physical and chemical characters of vegetable oils, a detailed description with illustrations of 
the processes involved in extracting and refining them, and a discussion of their various in- 
dustrial uses. The author then discusses in detail more than 325 vegetable oils giving for each 
the botanical origin so far as known, place of production, methods of collecting and preparing 
the source material, principal characteristics, and uses. The work is concluded by a short 
chapter on vegetable waxes. (See also Bot, Absts. 11, Entry 2098.] — W. W. Stockherger . 

2129. Kennedy, E. W. Experience at Condobolin experiment farm. Agrie. Gse- 
.South Wales 33; 88. 1922 .—Until recently Condobolin was considered outside the wheat be tr 
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but under careful operations fair to good crops have been produced during the past few years 
In 1921 a maximum yield of 22 bushels per acre was secured . Principles of wheat growing are 
j^riefly discussed.— Z. It. Waldron. 

2130. Kbphart, L. W., and R. McKee. Hairy-vetch seed production in the United 
States. U. S. Dept. Agrio. Bull. 876. SS p., 7 fig. 1920.— The production of hairy vetch 
seed in varwus parts of the U. S. A. is discussed in detail as regards growingthe crop, harvest- 
iag, thrashing, cleaning, and marketing. Considerable hairy vetch seed is imported annuallv 
into the U. S. A ., the amounts for the years 1905-1919 varying from 67,683 to 4,547,824 pounds. 
The annual production in the U. S. A. for 1915-1919 was about 1,000,000 pounds, the greater 
part being produced m Michigan. Many widely separated localities in the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast States produce small amounts of seed . It is contended that it is desirable to grow more 
seed on the farm for home nae. —Roland McKee. 

2131. KaiiOEK, W. Zeit und Streitfragen auf dem Gebiete des Zuckerriibenbaues, 
[Current and controversial questions in the field of sugar beet culture.] Mitteil. Deutsch' 
Landw. Ges. 37, 217-220. 1922. In this address the author briefly discusses the questions of 
selection, fertilisers, green manuring, crop rotations, culture, etc.— A . J. Pieters. 

2132. Lansdell, K. A. Weeds of South Africa. IV. Dissemination of weeds Jour 
Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 3 : 366-372. Fig. 60-6/,. 1921 .-The various methods of seed 
dispersal are discussed and illustrated and a schedule given of methods by which the seed 
of comraon weeds are distributed.— M. Doidge. 

2133. Lansdell, K. A. Weeds of South Africa V. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South 
.llrica3: 456-462. 1921.— This is a continuation of previous articles on the subject [see Bot 
.Vbsts. 10, Entry 1828] and deals chiefly with the eradication of weeds by spravs .and manures! 
Certain experiments on weed destruction carried out during 1919-1920 are recounted.- £ M 
Doiiipe, 


2134. Leu.«eb.«ann, 0., und H. Wiessmann. Diingungsversuche mit Magnesiumsulfat. 
iFertihzing experiments with magnesium sulphate.] Landw. Jahrb, 55; 273-276. 1920.— 
It was shown that very large .applications of magnesium sulphate to rye and barley had no 
effect on the yield of straw or grain. — A . J. Pieters. 


213o. Lem.uerjian.v, 0., und H. Wiessmann. Versuche fiber eine etwaige schfidliche 
irkung von Sodakalk und Boraxkaik. [Investigations on a possible harmful effect of soda 
Ime andboraxlime.j Landw. Jahrb. 55 : 277-280. 1920.-Thc waste lime from borax factories 
ised contained 0.745 per cent BjOj. Rye and potatoes were grown. Marl, soda lime, borax 
I e, ao no lime plots were laid out in triplicate on a field otherwise uniformly fertilized The 
varioug hmes wore applied at the rate of 4000 pounds per hectare. These forms of lime are 
saw to have had no influence on the yields.— .4. d. Pieters. 


20. 1922 -t'iT®’ silage. Agric. Gar.. New South Wales 33 ; 

maijc s o conditions silage yields, in tons per acre, were secured as follows: 

prsctica’l 2,3. The quality of silage shown in 

1} Il'aidTon ^ following order: sorghum, sunflowers, maize, and Sudan grass.— 

mentab of"'?”'’''’ des deutschen Kartoffelbaues. [The funda- 

this ad I culture.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 37; 160-163. 1922.— 

“crketiim the author considers problems and methods of culture, harvesting, and 
“ies- ^ • J . Picter}f . 

2138 T A 

Einige Beraerkungen zu den Kalk-Magnesiaversuchen von D. 
remarks on the lime-magnesia investigations of D. Meyer.] Landw. Jah:o. 
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■in- 7flA-708 1921— This is a criticism of Meyer’s work on the effect of lime and magnesia oa 

^ts and Vida /aba in field cultures, the conclusions of which differ from those reported by 
hoe-w.— A. J. Pieters. 

9119 McCaulet C Field eiperiments with winter fodders. Cowra experiment farm. 
Agric New South Wales 33; 11-12. 1922.-Sunrise and Algerian gave highest 

the former yielding over 11 tons per acre, green weight. The varieties of wheat used 
^rov^ unSe" Canary grass proved very susceptihle to take-all.-L, R. Waldron. 

2140 McLeod, Chakles. Indian jute. (Corchoms spp.) Asiatic Rev. 17: 302-306. 
1991 .Cultivation of jute in India is described with special reference to soils, manuring, seed- 
inL harvesting, and preparation, packing, marketing and uses of the fiber.-Lysler H. flewj. 

9141 Mainwaking, G. White and yeUow maize. A comparison Rhodesia Agric. 
Tour 18- 612-615 1921 .-Rhodesia has for some years determined to produce only 1 class of 

de tor export, ’namely “Flat White.” The advantages and disadvantages of this plan are 
discussed- — E. Af. Doidge. 

■>14'’ MAK:i>r R. N. Sudan grass on the south coast. Agric. Gaz. New South ^^aleg 
33 • "1922 -Experiments have showti that Sudan grass can not compare with maize or sor- 

gh’uul'as silage or ensilage in point of yield for the district and it is not ranked high lorpasture, 
— t. R. Waldrtm. 

2143 Munot H. G. Annual report of experiments 1920-21. Experiment station, Salis- 
bury Rhoderkgric. Jour. 18: 6^612. 1921; 19: 45-52. 3 pi. 1922.-This includes a 
tZrt on rotation and other experiments with maize, including date of planting, spacing, 
and seed selection. Other matters considered are sweet potato variety trials, buoUhea , 
summer oats and wheat for grain production, ground nuts, velvet beans, and hay crops, £..11. 

Doidge. 

0144 Mpvdt H. G. Annual report of crop experiments mO-21. Gweli 

farm RhS^gric. Jour. 18: 616-6-20. , pi, 1921.-Thisreport is concerned chiefiyn.tb 

rotation experiments including maize.— R. M- Dmdge. 

,45.M™v H. a 

“:L'oTe’xp— c-t^d out on the mmstur’e-retaining vlei soi^ of the sand veld lor Ibc 
productionTf winter wheat, rye, barley, oats, and other crops.-i . M. Doxdge , 


2146. Mu^fDT, H. G 
Jour. 18: 504r505. 1 vl 


Florida begger weed, (Desmodium tortuosum). Rhodesia Agm. 
I IS 694-505 I Pi 1921 -For some time the Department of Agriculture has recoia- 

raedbe“ed^^;avaluab,eieguminousc^^^^^^^^^^ 

Details concerning cultivation and irrigation arc gi ^ ^ 34, Doidge. 

cuttings were obtained with a total yield of not less than 12,000 pounds. 

n ---r, \T T F, SouiBE Field experiments with cereals. Agd'- 

2147. ^-cmiLsox, G., Axu i^,„tfarml3varietiesofwhcatv^ 

Gaz. New South Wales 33: 79 -87. 1922. ,'^‘7 ‘ , nnnherra and Gresley ga™ 

under trial in 1921. For the early planted Inals Gluyas E y, • . 

best results for both hay and grain. Canberra gave best results for ^ with notes 

the late planted trials. Results arc given from Florence, 

on a few of the varieties. At the Trangic experiment ^3,1,. 

and Hard Federation were the highest yielding varieties tor gram and tor hay, 
and mid-season planting. — L. R. Waldron. 

2US. Nolte, 0. Ueber Antagonismus. IConcerning snei 

55* 2'^7-291. 1920,— Especial reference is made to the work of E. vo ^ Pieters. 

tablesaregivenshowingWolff’sresnltsinreplacinglchcmicalwithanothe . 
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2149. Olin, W. H. Cost of producing an acre of potatoes in the San Luis VaUey, Colorado. 
Potato Mag. 4*: 12. 1922.— An account on 1 farm in 1921 showed that the cost of production 
and marketing was about 1 33 dollars per acre, or about 25 eents a bushel.— Donald Folsom. 

2150. OOSTHUIZEN, J. DU P. Cottoni ratooning experiments. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union 
South Africa 4: 125-131. 4 fig. 1922.— The results of experiments carried out at Rusten- 
burg show that ratooning does not increase the yield of cotton; that there appears to be a 
difference between the quality of Ist-year and ratooned cotton, the lint from ratooned fields 
showing signs of deterioration; and that as a general rule ratooned fields are more infested 
with cotton pests than Ist-year cotton.— £. M. Doidge. 

2151. Pammel, L. H., and C. M. King. Seed analyses of 1913 to 1921. Iowa Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Bull. 203. S7-43. Ip21. In this period 8,478 samples of seed were submitted to the 
station for analysis. A list is given of weed seeds occurring in the grain seeds considered. 
The weed content indicates where the seed was grown. For the most part the seed samples 
were: red clover, alfalfa, alsike clover, sweet clover, timothy, millet, bluegrass, Sudan grass, 
brome grass, white clover, lawn grass mixtures, rape, wheat, oats, and miscellaneous commer- 
cial seeds. Noxious seeds contained in such quantity in the seed samples as to make them 
illegal for the state were as follows; Canada thistle, wild mustard, dodder, wild oats, quack 
grass, and corn cockle. Fungus diseases, such as ergot, arc distributed in commercial seed. 
Foul weed seeds are sometimes spread by screenings. It is recommended that crops for seed 
production be examined in the field.— FJorcnce Willey. 

2152. Poi'F, M. Die Steigerung der Ernteertrage durch geeignete Boden-Desinfektion. 
[Increasing yields by proper soil disinfection.) Landw. Jahrb. 55 : 549-579. 1921.— After 
reviewing the literature, the author reports pot and field experiments on the effect of Humus- 
karbolincum and similar substances. The yields of barley, oats, beets, potatoes, cabbage, 
carrots, and bush beans were increased, sometimes materially. It was also found that ap- 
plying 19-15 gm. of Humuskarbolineum per plant controlled Plasmodiophora of cabbage 
except in very badly infested fields. The details of crop weights for each experiment are 
tabulated.— A. J, Pieters. 

2153. Pridham, j. T. Three English wheats. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33 : 87. 
1922.-The 5 English wheat varieties, John Bull, Pedigree Snowdrop White, Harvester, Yeo- 
man, and Feuman have proved unsuitable for conditions in New South Wales.-L. R. Wddron. 

2154. Reynolds, M. H., G. C. Sparks, and R. N. Makin. Farmers’ experiment plots. 
Potato experiments, 1920-1921. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33: 27-35. I fig. 1922.— In 
the New England district 10 farmers cooperated and 10 varieties were tested. Varieties 
burpnse and Coronation gave best results. Manuring showed no immediate beneficial effect 
due to dry weather at a critical period. In the southern district 4 farmers cooperated and 13 
varieties were tested. Best results were secured from the Factor variety. In the southern 

Igh lands. Factor and Magnum Bonum gave most satisfactory results. Detailed results are 
tabulated.-L. R. Waldron. 

African Jour. Indust. S : 38-45. 
hum 1 ■ is written with the view of encouraging the growing of ground nuts (Aracfiis 
Tts Union of South Africa, particularly in the wanner parts of Natal and the 

nsvaa . Statistics of the production of this crop in Rhodesia, prices, and best methods 

planting, etc., are given.— S. M. Slent. 

85-%^ South African Jour. Indust. 5: 

Analyses. ' ground nuts (.Arachis hypogaca) is discussed. 

Bambarra different varieties grown in different localities. A note on the 

claderl B’oandzefo subterranea, which has no value as an oil-producer, is in- 
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2157 Rosa JT. Je. Seed studies wUh Irish potatoes. Missouri Agric. Kxp. Sta. Bull, 
191 32 V 1922 —Variety and strain tests over 4 years indicate that Early Ohio and Irish 

Cobbler are the only varieties adapted for the spring crop in Missouri. Several varieties were 
found suitable for the fall crop. A wide range m productivity between different strains of 
the same variety is reported . Certified potatoes from northern and western states are recom- 
mended tor seed Home-grown seed potatoes of the tall crop approached northern grown 
seed in auality and yield, producing a much smaller percentage of cull potatoes than spring- 
erown seed of the same varieties. Greening and sproutmg seed potatoes reduced the yield. 
Total yield increased with the size of the seed-piece planted, but the most profitable sue was 
little 4vond 1 ounce. Cut seed gave better yields of No. 1 potatoes than the whole tuber. 
The average number of tubers per stalk tends to be a varietal characteristic but may be 
aSected markedly by soil and weather conditions.— L. J- Stadler. 

2158. Rosenfeld, Abthuk H, Big yields and more technical supervision. Intemat. 
Sugar Jour. 24: 131-132. 1922.— Technical supervision of the cane-fields is advocated.-C, 
Rumhold. 

2159. Rose.vfeld, Arthuh H. The question of the distance between cane rows. 
Intemat Sugar Jour. 24: 72-76. 1922.— A brief resume is given of the results of field experi- 
ments on the eSeet on the sugar tonnage per hectare of varying dislancee between the rows oi 
sugar cane. The distance between the rows was varied from 3 to 8 feet. W. C. Stubbs in 
Louisiana found that with Louisiana Striped and Purple cane (Cheribon) rows 5 feet apart 
gave best results. In Hawaii R. E. Blouin’s experiments with Lahama cane planted at 4, 5, 
B and 8 feet showed that 5-feet rows are best. Reynoso says 5i feet is the ideal distance in 
Cuba and Boname, that 4i-5 feet is best in Guadeloupe. Large station experiments with 
various canes in Tucuman Province, Argentina, carried on by Blouin, W, E. Cross, and Rosen- 
teld from 1910 to 1919, showed that sugar cane should be planted in rows as close together as 
is consistent with proper machine cultivation . Thisdistance is about 5 feet for the thick type 
of cane such as Cheribon, Lahaina, etc., and from 5i to 6 feet for the more abumlantly 
suckering types sucli as the Java canes, the Uba, and the Bamboo class.-C. BnmMd. 

2160 Rotbgeb, Bento.v E., and John B. Siegunger. Broom-corn experiments at 
Woodward, Okla. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 830. 53 192(b-rhe -year results 

obtained from varietal and cultural experiments with broom-corn at 14 oodward. Oklahoma, 
show that all varieties produce high yields in favorable ™nLri 

yield well in leas favorable seasons. Dwarf broom-corn made higher yields than the stands ri 
Loom-corn because it is better adapted to prevailing conditions. Both 
produce suckers, but the tendency is greater in the dwarf than in the ^t^dard. 
mental conditions largely influence suckering and the length and quality of the , 

stands produce short brush, thin stands long coarse brush. The best ^ 

proved to he the 1st half of May or the last half of Juno, as these dates enabled the cr p o 
head either before or after the usually dry. hot weather about the middle of ^ ^ “ 

6-8 inches apart in rows 3| feet apart gave best resnlts. Nothing was gained by spacing ^ 
rows 7 feet apart and doubling the number of plants in the row, giving the 
plants to a given area. Harvesting when the seed were in the dough stage pve a highe . 
and better quality of brush than that harvested earlier.— Renton E. Rotkgeb. 

2161. Rowney, L, F. Rate-of-seeding experiment with maize. ^8™' 

Wales 33: 38. 1922.-.4t Grafton in 1921, with rainfall above the average, maize pn 
rows 8 feet apart yielded less than maize planted in rows 5 feet apart. -L. R. B . 

2162. Rudkin, S. Harvest report, 1921. Nyngan experiment farm. 

South Wales 33: 95-96. 1922.— Yields of wheat for grain, hay, and silage are g 
various fields of the Nyngan experiment farm.— J,. R. Waldron. 
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2163. RBmkek, K. von. Die Saatenanerkennung, ihre augenblickliche Lage und ihre 
Bedeutung fur die landwirtschaf tliche Produktion. [Seed certification, its present status and 
its significance in agricultural production.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 37 - 207-210 
1922 .-The .author reviews the history of the efforts of the German Agricultural Society to 
promote seed improvement, and to organize for the production of pedigreed seed. He points 
out that a register of pedigreed stock to be of value must be national as separate provincial 
registers would create confusion. He also urges the establishment of certain outlined rules 
and principles, and that seed certification be carried on by voluntary associations rather than 
through governmental agencies.— .4. J. Pieters. 

2164. ScHEnFFius, W. H. The future of the tobacco industry in South Africa Jour 
Uept. Agric. Union South Africa 4 : 224-227. 1922.-The future of the tobacco industry in 
South Africa involves several questions. Some serious troubles ate developing in the up- 
country districts, the tobacco slug or beetle [Lema biUneala Germar) is becoming a serious 
pest, and even more serious is the occurrence of wild fire and angular spot {Bacterium tabacum 
;ind B. angulntum) . The tobacco industry will never assume large proportions until coopera- 
tion is practised more extensively and more consideration is given to obtaining an overseas 
iiiarket.— £. M. Doidge. 

2165. SCHXEIDEVVIND, W., D. Meyer, uxd F. Muntek. Kaliversuche. [Potash inves- 

tigations.] landw. Jahrb. 55; 40-45. I921.-The effects of chlorate of potash, potassium 
sulphate, Phonolith, Vulcan-phonolith, and I.eusit on potatoes, fodder beets, and oats in 
various soil typos arc tabulated and discussed.— .4. Pieters. ' 

2166. SCHXEIDEWIXD, W., D. Meyer, und F. MCxter. Phosphorsaureversuche [Phos- 
phoric acid investigations.] Landw. Jahrb. 55 : 21-39. I921.-Tables are given containing 
results with Thoraas-meal and superphosphate on oats and beans, and with Thomas meal 
only on oats, white mustard, and rye grass, in some cases both with and without lime. The 
results are briefly discussed .—A . J. Pieters. 

2167. ScHXF,inr.wiND, W., D. Meyer, uxd F. Muxter. Vergleichende Versuche mit 
Natronsalpeter, Kalksalpeter (Norgesalpeter) und Kalknitrit. [Comparative investigations 
with sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, and calcium nitrite.) Landw. Jahrb. 55 ; 1-20. 1921.— 
The results of tests on sand, sandy lojm, and clay with oats, potatoes, and fodder beets are 
reported in tabular form and briefly discussed. — A. J . Pieters. 

2168. SCHDRIG. Neure Erfahrungen im Zuckerrubenbau. [Recent experiences in sugar 
feet culture.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 37 : 220-223. 1922.-TheBe are personal practi- 
cai experiences in sugar beet culture.— ad. J. Pieters. 

2169. SCOFIKUD, C. S. Effect of alfalfa on the subsequent yields of irrigated field crops. 

. 5. Uept. AgTic. Bull. 881 . 13 p. 1920.-The effect of alfalfa, grown for 2 or 3 years in a 

lift« subsequent yields of Irish potatoes, oats, and sugar beets grown under irrigation 
Vph ® years at 3 stations in the northern Great Plains. At Scottsbiuff, 

ahiinMon'k t*"! ^ sandy loam, the alfalfa has increased the yield of potatoes 

oat* 6 1 f", ^ proportion of marketable tubers 12 per cent, the yield of 

Dakota Fourche, South 

effect oii*^ ^ “latter, alfalfa has had no beneficial 

Montana ““J S“g“r beets has been insignificant. At Huntley, 

acre wh'l,'’' t increased the yield of potatoes about 50 bushels 

relativelvhmL”*’ increasing the proportion of marketable tubers, which has been 

pel acre and f’” ^ ^ “iinifauPParcntly increased the yield of oats about 11 bushels 

‘0 potatoes tl,° Scottsbluff alfalfa proved more beneficial 

"'ere less strii^'^ 'Vith other crops and at the other stations the differences 

mg and generally in favor of the farm-yard manure.—//. L. ITcstotcr. 
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2170. Selibroeen, Gestae. Iniemska fibervMter: Liniun usitatissimom. [Native 
fiber plants.] K. Landbr.-Akad. Handl. o. Tidskr. 5 : 388-424. 13 fig. 1921.— 
usitatissimum is the only species of Linum which produces fibers suitable for spinning. Fkj 
was brought to Sweden in the latter part of the stone age. A study of the plant, illustrated, 
shows that the root contains no fiber; the stem just above the root contains coarse fibeu 
lignifled ; the middle and upper portions finer fibers, less lign ified and forming a greater pro- 
portion of the total cross section. Two types are described,— type A (seed flax) with numerous 
branches and root about i the length of the stem, and type B (fiber flax) with few branches 
and root about i'» the length of the stem. The proportion of short fibers forming tow is in- 
creased from 50 to more than 70 per cent by fertilizing sandy soil with humus. Microscopic 
studies show that nitrogenous fertilizers produce coarser ultimate cells in the fiber bundles 
with wider spaces between the cells. The method of “cottonized flax (the separation info 
ultimate cells for spinning) is discussed at length with the conclusion that it is not feasible 
Dew-retting, w.ater-retting, and bacterial retting, and special processes are discussed,— If jg 
pointed out that the fine cross lines of the ultimate fiber cells often mentioned as characteris- 
tic of flax arc not inherent in the fiber, hut result from sharp bending in preparing the fiber.- 
Flax cells from mummy wrappings more than 3,000 years old resemble the present flax, but are 
finer.— The walls of cells composing flax fibers are themselves composed of extremely fine 
filaments.— Standardizing the grades of flax is strongly urged and suggestions for grades are 
given.—//. Dewey. 

2171. Sellschop, Jacq. P. F. Maize growing competition for lads, Transvaal Province, 
1920-1921. Jour. Dept. -Xgric. Union South Africa 4 : 246-251. 1922. Prizes for maize grow- 
ing were offered to lads in the High Veld, Middle Veld, and Low Veld areas. There were 86 
entries for the competition, and the results are given in detail.— £. M ■ Doidge. 

2172. Shepherd, A. N. Farmers’ experiment plots. Winter green fodder trials, IMO- 
1921. Murrumhidgee irrigation areas, Agric. Gaz. Now South Wales 33 : 89-91. 1922.— 
Oats, barley, and vetches gave higher yields than wheat. Yields were increased by use of 
various manures.— L. if. H'aidi'on. 

2173. Shrader, J. H, The castor-oil industry. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. p. (0 

15 fig. 1920.— This bulletin includes a discussion of the source of castor oil, statistics of the 
trade and commerce in castor beans and castor oil for Jhe years 1910-191 8, an illustrated de- 
scription of the processes involved in the manufacture of castor oil, including solvent extrac- 
tion, data on the analysis of castor oils from different sources, and an account of the various 
uses of castor oil.— IF. Stockberger . 

2174- Smit, B. .T. The uses of tobacco waste. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 
4: 267-271. ] 922 .—Considered solely as a fertiliser, tobacco would at present be w.ith less 
than Id. per pound. During the process of manufacturing tobacco extract most of the fer- 
tiliser constituents are removed, making the residue of little value.— M. Doidge. 

2175. Sxell,K. SystematikderKartoffelsorten. [Taxonomy of potato varieties.] Fubl' 
ing’s Landw. Zeiig. 70: 14-19. 1921.— This is a discussion of the identification and classiOca^ 
tion of potato varieties according to certain plant characters other than the pccnliarities o 
the tubers, including the color of daylight sprouts, color of blossoms, stems, and leaves an 
form and character of leaf. The author holds that color distinctions in daylight ' 
such as light green, light green and reddish-violet or bluish-violet, are maintained in t e 
soms and that varieties and types can thus be distinguished in seed stock. It is he f ^ 
identification and purification of varieties by the recognition of systematic plant c ^ 
is important in the development of varieties possessing certain desirable qualities. 
Wiancko. 

2176. SoLOMox, X., ET G. Vekxet. Valeur alimentaire des fruits de 
saman Benth. [The food value of the fruits of Pithecolobium saman.] Bull. Agric. 
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Sci. Saigon 3: 193-196. 1920. — Chemical analyses of the different parts of the pods are given 
and the forage value of the fruits is discussed.— £. D. Merrill. 

2177. Sparks, G. C., AND E. N.Makik. Farmers' experiment plots. Maize experiments, 
1920-1921. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33; 7-0. 1922. — ^In the southern district a number 
of banners cooperated in growing a total of 20 varieties of corn. Maximum yields of over 90 
bushels per acre were secured. On the south coast corn planted for ensilage yielded up to IS 
tons per acre.— i. S- Waldron. 

2178. Stadler, L. J. Experiments in field plot technic tor the preilminary determination 
of comparative yieids in the smali grains. Missouri .Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 49 . 78 p. 
1{I22.— Studies on varietal competition, size for replication of plots and the adjustment of yield 
bv the use of check plots in 8 variety and strain tests of wheat, barley, and oats are reported. 
The varieties were grown in replicate 5-row blocks. The competing border rows of adjacent 
sorts gave relative yields widely diilcrent from tho.se of interior rows of the same plots. Such 
competitive effects were greater between different varieties than between different commercial 
strains of the same variety. A considerable error from competition was noted in tests in 
which the rows ran north and south as well as in those in which the rows ran east and west. 
In general, higher yielding varieties were favored in competition, but the reverse frequently 
occurred. In oats tests quality was most closely related to earliness of heading and maturity, 
but was also related to yield . In wheat tests quality w.as related fairly closely to both yield 
and earliness, and in barley tests it was not significantly correlated with any of the charac- 
teristics studied. A significant correlation between competition and height was found in 1 
wheat variety test. Competition showed no relation to grain-straw ratio. Three-row plots 
with border rows discarded were somewhat more variable than 5-row plots with border rows 
discarded, but the differences were not sufficient to outweigh the advantage in size. Plot 
variability was greater with increa.se in the size of the experiment field. The variability of 
120 distributed check plots of Kherson oats differed widely from that of 120 distributed plots 
of Red Rustproof oats adjacent in each case to the Khersonplots.— .Adjustment of plot yields 
on the basis of the yields of check plots w.as effective on 3 fields, characterized by high plot 
variability, and was ineffective on 5 fields, characterized by low plot vuatiability. In the test 
in which both Kherson and Red Rustproof were used as check varieties, the Kherson check 
plots were more effective for adjusting the yields of the Kherson strains tested, whereas the 
Red Rustproof check plots were more effective for adjusting the yields of the Red Rustproof 
strains tested. The relative variability of different parts of the fields as determined by these 
3 cheek varietie.s differed greatly and the correlation between the yields of adjacent Kherson 
and Red Rustproof check plots was not statistie.ally significant. — 11’. C. Etheridge. 

2179. Stent, Stdnet M., .and II. ,A. Meile. Fodder and pasture grasses of South Africa. 
III. Star grass. Jour. Dept. .Agric. Union South .Africa 3 : 271-276. Fig.l- 4 . 1921.— Star 
grass, Cyrwdon plecloslachyum, is indigenous to British East .Africa; it is a perennial, with a 
prostrate or ascending habit, more erect than Kikuyu, but not equalling the latter’s strong 
root system. It makes a very soft, sweet-smelling hay and according to chemical analysis it 
has a higher feeding value than any grass known. Its growing period is from October to 
the end of March, it requires a long warm season, a good soil, and a heavy rainfall to grow to 
perfection, and is one of the first grasses to be affected by the cold weather; but given suitable 
conditions it grows faster than Kikuyu.— £. .1/. Doidge. 

Heorgb. a variety survey and descriptive key of small grains in Utah, 
a Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 174. 35 p., 1 1 fig. 1920. — Several tables give lists of the varieties 
“ ™all grains found in a field survey of Utah in 191,S and 1919. Oats were nearly standardized 
0 G wedisB Select variety, and barley fo the Coast variety. In the case of wheat, 24 varie- 
th these usually mixed with other varieties. Astud\ of the market grades for 

of^ ’ S'Hd 1919 crops likewise shows much "mixed wheat.” Keys to the local varieties 

Red included, with a description of each. Comparative yields show Turkey 

0 e the best variety of wdnter wheat and Dicklow and Xew Zealand the best spring 
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irrigated varieties. Sevier, a new wheat found during the survey, has in 1 year’s test out- 
yielded all other spring wheats, — B. L. Richards. 

2181. Stctzer, a. Schwefelsaures Ammoniak. [Sulphate of ammonia. 1 Mitteil, 
Deutsch. Landw. Ge.s. 37: 211-213. 1922.— The author points out that considerable quantities 
of sulphuric acid are left in soils when heavy applications of ammonium sulphate are made, 
referring especially to the practice of topdressing meadows and pastures in order to induce 
early and heavy growths of grass. He warns of the danger of injuring the fields by excessive 
acidity if this practice is employed with certain grasses.— A . J . Pieters. 

21S2. Taylor, H. W. Common mistakes in growing and handling Virginia tobacco, 
Rhodesia Agric. Jour. 19: 37-44. PL l-«. 1922.— Methods in vogue in Rhodesia in connection 
with seed beds, transplanting, fertilizing, topping, harvesting, and curing are criticized and 
improvements suggested. — E, M. Doidge. 

2183. Taylor, II. W. Notes on the tobacco industry. South African Jour. Indust. 4: 
885-889. 1921.— This article is a general review of the tobacco industry as applied to South 
African'needs and conditions. The desirability of acquiring more knowledge on the subject of 
insect and fungoid diseases of the crop is discussed, also the difficulties experienced by farmers 
in obtaining direct instruction to improve their methods. Great stress is laid on the growme 
importance of the industry in South .Africa, not only for the production of tobacco for local 
consumption but also for exportation. In 1912 the exports of tobacco were valued at £24,218 
and in 1919 they had increased to £157,460.-5. M. Stent. 

2184. Taylor, H. W. The culture of Turkish tobacco. 1. South African Jour. Indust. 
4; 794-799, PL 1. 1921.— The climate and soil suitable for culture of Turkish tobacco ate 
discussed. Areas in South Africa where it has become established as a commercial crop are 
noted, and cultural methods are given in detail from the preparation of the seed bed to harvest- 
ing. The stringing and wilting of the leaves is also described.- S. M . Stent. 

2185. Taylor, H. W. The culture of Turkish tobacco. 2. South African Jour. Indust. 
4; 856-863. PL 1-7. 1921.— In this article is described the curing of the tobacco, treatment 
after curing, and grading and baling for shipment. Also a list is given of necessary equipment 
and the approximate cost of production. — S. M . Stent. 

2186. Taylor, H. W, The curing of tobacco. South African Jour. Indust, 4; (27-732. 
1921. — An account is given of the various methods of curing tobacco and the types of tobacco 
cured by each method. The methods described are air-curing, sun-curing, fire-curing, and 
flue-curing. Of these the Ist is most generally used, as it is simplest and easiest, but, like 
auu-curlng, it is subject to adverse climatic conditions. Fire-curing imparts a peculiar flavor 
and aroma to the leaf and is not used in South Africa. Flue-curing is the most modern and 
scientific method. General directions are given for this method, which the grower can modifi 
to suit his particular conditions. — S. M. Stent. 

2187. Tornau. Die Bedeutung des Lupinenbaues fiir den landwirtschaftlichen Betrieb. 

[The importance of lupine culture in farm management.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw . ' 

236-241. 1922.— In this address the author reviews the history of lupine culture and pom s 
out the value of lupines for green manuring and for the production of high protein fee s, 
— A. J. Pieters, 

2188. Torx.au. EinBeitragzurFrage erblicherBeeinflussungdurchaussereVerhaltoisse. 

[A contribution to the question of the influence of environment upon inheritance.] Fu mg 
Landw. Zeitg. 70: 121-127. 1921.— The author reports comparative trials, under like 
ditions, of seeds of peas and barley grown continuously for 16 years on (1) well fertilize an^ 
and (2) on unfertilized to determine whether the long period of growth under f.avora e a 
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unfavorable conditions in each case had affected the relative yielding power. Both kinds of 
seeds were grown in pots under 2 sets of controlled conditions— fertilized and unfertilized— 
during the years 1919 and 1920. In the case of peas, the well nourished and the poorly 
nourished seed gave approximately the same results in both the fertilized and unfertilized 
pots. In the case of barley, the well nourished seed gave higher yields than the poorly 
nourished seed in the unfertilized pots, whereas in the fertilized pots there were no appreciable 
differences. The results are regarded as inconclusive in that it could not be determined 
whether the seeds represented pure lines or merely mi.xed populations.— A . T. Wiancko. 

2189. Townsend, C. 0. Thebeet-sugarmdustryintheUniteiJStatesinl020. U.S.Dept. 
.\gric. Bull. 995. S8 p., 10 pi, 1921. This general treatise on all phases of beet-sugar pro- 
duction in the United States includes a history of the industry, various phases of sugar beet 
culture, and economic problems affecting the industry .—dote A . Elliott. 

2190. Teowbhidge, P. F. Spring wheat in the northwest. Proc. Ann. Afeeting Soc, 
Promotion Agric. Sci. 40/41: 42-17. 1919-20 [1921). — The author, after reviewing the history 
of the introduction and use of spring wheat in the Northwest |U. S. A.] and the origin and de- 
velopment of some of the well known varieties of the past, gives a critical description of some 
popular strains of hard spring wheats grown at the present time.— f.ywou Carrier, 

2191. Walters, J. A. T. The velvet bean. Rhodesia Agric. Jour. 19; 21-28. S pi. 
1922 .— The velvet bean is without exception the most important leguminous crop in Rhodesia . 
Directions are given for cultivation and harvesting, also details of experiments in which the 
velvet bean has been used as a rotation legume with maize and particul.ars as to the value of 
the crop as a stock feed. — E. M , Doidge. 

2192. Warbceton, C. W., and T. R. Stanton. Experiments with Kherson and Sixty 
DayOats. U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 823. 72p.,I5Jig. 19’20. — This is a compilation of result, 
from varietal experiments with oats, including Kherson and Sixty-Day, which have been con- 
ducted under a wide range of soil and climatic conditions in periods varying from 4 to 14 years. 
Histories and descriptions of the 2 varieties are included, also brief notes on yields of straw, 
weight per bushel, percentage of htill, and improvement. .4 general consideration of the 
numerous data tabulated indicates that the early varieties, Kherson .ind Sixty-Day, yield 
well in most of the spring-oat sections of the, U.S. A . At more than 50 per cent of the stations, 
under a wide range of environmental conditions, early varieties have produced higher yields 
than mid-season and late varieties. Kherson and Sixty-Day have given the best results in 
the warmer humid, sub-humid and semi-arid sections. Late varieties outyiclded mid-season 
varieties at only a few stations. — T. R. Stanton , 

2193. Weihup. Anbauversuche mil Bohnen im Jahre 1921. [Tests of beans in 1921.] 
Mitteil. Deutsch, Landw. Ges. 37: 178-181. 1922. — The author reports yields of 5 varieties of 
pole and 3 of bush beans at each of 4 stations.— A . J. Pieters. 

2194. Whiting, A. L., andT, E. Richmond. Sweetcloverfornitrateproduction. Illinois 

- gne, Exp, Sta. Bull, 233. 255-267. 1921. — The author discusses the characteristics which 
ma e sweet clover a valuable green-manure crop, aud the studies of other investigators on 
sweet clover as a green manure. Sweet clover when grown in Illinois on brown silt loam and 
on gray clay and ploughed under as a green manure for corn, furnishes a large amount of nitrate 
nitrogen.-J-.//.i„prfi, 

weights of sorghum and Sudan grass seed. Agric. Gaz, 
11110 57° f 1922.— Bushel weights in pounds were determined as follows: 

56 ~r ’ kaoliang 50, Sudan grass 43, early amber cane 47, and saecaline 
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2196. Whittet, J. N. Kikuyu grass (Pennisetum clandestinum) in Queensland. Agric 
Gaz. New South Wales 33: 35. 1922. — This grass made good growth even during the wintef' 
Up to the present it has shown no indication of head formation in New South Wales.—i n' 
Waldron. 

2197. WiESSMANN, H. Dflngungsversuche mit Eisensulfat. [Fertilizer experiments 
with iron sulphate.] Landw. Jahrb. 55 : 281-286. 1920.— Iron sulphate applied to winter rye 
and summer barley at the rate of 200 pounds per hectare slightly decreased the yields, but the 
differences were too small to warrant any positive conclusions. — A. J, Pieters. 

2198. Willard, C. J., and L. E. Thatcher. Experiments with Hubam clover. Monthly 
Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 7: 3-18. Pig. 1-7. 1922. — ^The article compares Hubam clover 
and biennial sweet clover. Experiments have shown that the annual .sweet clover will vie,][| 
1-2 tons per acre following a grain crop, only slightly out-yielding the biennial, while the hsy 
of the latter is of much better quality . If the Hubam is sown alone in April, 2 cuttings of hay 
may be secured, though considerable trouble from weeds may be expected if care is not talcer 
The protein value of Hubam clover was found to he less than that of the biennial variety 
They were found equally sensitive to acid soils. The percentage of nitrogen in the toots of 
the biennial sweet clover was 4 times that of the Hubam, and the weight of roots to a depth 
of 1 foot was 7 times greater in the biennial ; furthermore, 30 times as much nitrogen per acre 
was found in the roots of the biennial white sweet clover as in the Hubam . Bee keepers have 
found Hubam clover valuable as a nectar-secreting plant. The experiments do not show that 
the Hubam clover is likely to be of much value in the ordinary farm rotation in Ohio.— if. C. 
Thomas. 

2199. WooDHOTTSE, T., AND P. KiLooiiH. The jute industry from seed to finished cloth. 
tSS p., 50 Jig. Sir Issac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.; London, 1921.— Jute fiber, now one of the 5 
main textile fibers, was first imported into Great Britain in 1822, The cultivation of Cor- 
chorus capsularie and C. oHtorius, the retting and preparation of the fiber, and methods of 
sorting and. baling are briefly described. Statistics are given. The remaining portion of the 
book is devoted mainly to a discussion of mill operations from opening the bales tothefinished 
Hessians or gunnies.— Lj/sier H. Dewey. 

2200. Wright, R. C-, and George F. Tatlor. Freezing injury to potatoes when under- 
cooled. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 916. 15 p., 1 Jig. 1921. — The results of a study of freezing 
injury to 7 commercial Irish potato varieties indicate that potatoes can be underoooled seversl 
degrees below their true freezing point without freezing injury, provided there is no ice for- 
mation within the tissue. Wlien potatoes are thus undercooled, a more or less slight jar is 
liable to cause freezing or ice formation . When freezing commences in an undercooled potato, 
the temperature quickly rises to its true freezing point and remains there for a varying length 
of time, depending upon the surrounding temperature. Some varieties seem to freeze more 
readily than others when undercooled.— B. C. Wright. 

2201. Wright, William H. Beneficial results from the inoculation of canning peas with 
legume bacteria. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 9. 1921. 

2202. Zade, ZiichtungaufHalmfestigkeit. [Selection for stiffness of straw.] Fiihling’B 
Landw. Zeitg. 69; 449-157. 1920. — This is a discussion of the factors concerned in the lodging 
of grain crops such as wheat and oats, and a report of tests of methods of determining stiffness 
of straw for purposes of improvement by selection. It is pointed out that lodging may occur 
quite independent of stiffness of straw. Itmay be caused by excessive softening of the ground 
during rain storms, thus loosening the root hold, especially if the plant has a shallow or weak 
root development. Length of straw and extent of leaf surface are also important factors. 
Thickness of straw or of the stem wall are not regarded as important or reliable indications 
of ability to withstand lodging. Measurements of the ability of the stem to withstand bending 
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and observation of the strength of root development are regarded as the best guides to im- 
provement by selection. Teats of plants to withstand bending were made on the stem at 
blo.ssoming time, when the grain was in the milk, and after harvest, using Kraus' apparatus, 
to determine whether or not correct conclusions could he drawn from tests made on the ripe 
straw. It was supposed that testa made on the green stem might possibly be a better guide 
in selection for stiffness, but it was found that. tests made on the ripe straw after harvest were 
fully as trustworthy as tests made on the green stems.— A. T, Wiancko. 

2203. Zook, L. L. Winter wheat in western Nebraska. Nebraska Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
179. S7 p., 8 fig, 1922. This bulletin reports the effects of 4 different crop sequences on 
the yields of winter wheat at 4 experiment stations in the Great Plains area, namely, North 
Platte, Nebraska, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Akron, Colorado, and Ardmore, South Dakota. 
The 4 treatments are: (1) continuous cropping to winter wheat; (2) winter wheat alternating 
with corn; (3) winter wKeat on summer tilled ground; (4) winterw'heat on land upon which rye 
or peas had been plowed under for green manure. Correlating the precipitation, evaporation, 
and wheat yields with the various treatments, the author concludes that the chief limiting 
factor in crop production in western Nebraska is insufficient rainfall. Winter wheat, by 
making its greatest growth during the period of greatest average rainfall and before the time 
of largest evaporation losses, makes especially economical and efficient use of the moisture 
available, Lowest average yields per acre, at all stations, were secured from continuous 
cropping. Yields of wheat following corn have been good at all stations. The highest yields 
per acre have been those following summer tillage. At 3 of 4 stations less total wheat was 
produced by summer tilling half of the land than by continuous cropping of all the land to 
wheat. Allowing for savings in seed and in seeding and harvesting costs from summer tilling, 
the average profits from summer tilling and continuous cropping to wheat have been about 
equal. Higher yields of winter wheat per acre have been secured after summer tillage than 
after corn; but, allowing for the value of the corn produced, the most profitable wheat yields 
have been those following corn. Averaging the results from all tests at all stations, in com- 
paring the yield of wheat produced after summer tillage with those produced after corn, each 
additional bushel produced after summer tillage cost an equivalent of 4.9 bushels of corn 
produced under the corn-wheat rotation. — Plowing under rye or peas for green manure failed 
to increase average yields over those following summer tillage, and proved to be the least 
profitable of the methods tested. The average soil moisture content in the spring wa.s greater 
following summer tillage than following either corn or wheat, and greater following corn than 
following wheat. This difference is the chief cause of yield divergences in the various methods. 
In tests of winter wheat varieties at North Platte and Akron, the most promising variety has 
been Kanred.— T. A. Kiesselbach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY 

C. W. Dodge, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 2067, 2170, 2190, 2287, 2329, 2436, 2514, 2679, 2680, 2681, 2752, 
2949, 3040, 3163, 3187) 

2204. .Axony.mocs. Bibliographija. [Bibliography.] Zclmcnija 1: 4. 1921.— This short 
ibliography of works relating to Lithuanian and English plant names is followed by a list 

olabbreviations.-C. W. Dodge. 

— 03. Axo.vtvous. Note. Nature 109:51. 1922. — Sir David Train will soon retire from 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, which he has held since 1905. From 
to 1905 he was curator of the herbarium at Sibpur, Calcutta. He will be succeeded at 
™ y Dr. A. W. Hill, assistant director for the last 14 years. — 0. .4. Sferens. 

life Obituary. Nature 106 : 669. I921.-This is a brief account of the 

Q 1 (1860-1920), who was Government Botanist in Jamaica, where he Spent 

39years.-0.i. Sferens. 
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2207. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Committee op the British Science Leagur. A catalogue 
of British scientific and technical books, xvii + 376 p. 6 John St., London.] Jour 
Botany 60:5^59. 1922. 

2208. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Hedrick, U.P. Sturtevant’s notes on edible plants. Rept 
New York Agric. Exp. Sta. [Geneva] 1919*: 17-686. 1919 (1920). (See Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 862) ] 
Jour. Botany 60: 91-92. 1922. 

2209. Anonymous. [Rev. of: Lee, Ida (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). Captain 
Bligh’s second voyage to the South Sea. xt>i + 390 p., maps and Ulus. Longmans: London 
1920 .] Jour. Botany 60: 22-25. 1922. 

2210. Barnhart, John Hendley. Biographical notices of persons mentioned in the 
Schweinitz-Torrey correspondence [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 2245]. Mem. Torrey Bot. Club 
16: 290-300. 1921.— Short biographical sketches of the following are given : William Baldwin 
(1779-1819), Joseph Barratt (1797-1882), Lewis Caleb Beck (1798-1853), Samuel Elis^e von 
Bridel-Brideri (1761-1828), SamuelNiklasCasstrom (1763-1827), Zaccheus Collins (1764-1831)^ 
vSolomon White Conrad (1779-1831), Dennis Cooley (1789-1860), William Cooper (1798-1864), 
Peter Friedrich CUrie (1777-1855), William Darlington (1782-1863), Emerson Davis (1798^ 
1866), James Ellsworth DeKay (1792-1851), Alire Raffeneau Delile (1778-1850), Christian 
Frederick Denkc (1775-1838), Chester Dewey (1784-1867), David Bates Douglass (1796- 
1849), Thomas Drummond (1780-1835), Amos Eaton (1776-1842), James Eights 1798- 
1882), Stephen Elliott (1771-1830), Eugene Alexander Frueauff (1806-1879), Hezekiah Gates, 
Benjamin Daniel Greene (1793-1862), Abraham Halsey (1700-1857), Edward Hitchcock (1793- 
1864), Eli Ives (1779-1861), Edwin James (1797-1861), John Eatton LeConte (1784-1860), 
Lewis Leconte (1782-1838), Ignaz Ludwig Paul von Lederer (1700-1849), Charles Alexandre 
LeSueur (1778-1846), William Maclurc (1763-1840), Jean Baptiste Ricord-Madianna (1787-1827), 
Andr6 Michaux (174G-1802), Francois Andre Michaux (1770-1855), Elisha Mitchell (1793-1857), 
Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg (1753-1815), Thomas Nuttall (1780-1859), William Oakes 
(1799-1848), James Gates Percival (1795-1856), Perrin, Charles Pickering (1805-1878), Zina 
Pitcher (1797-1872), AVilliam Prince (1706-1842), Frederick Pursh (1774-1820), Constantine 
Samuel Rafinesque (1783-1840), Thomas Say (1787-1834), Lewis Saynish, Christian Friedrich 
Schwagrichen (1775-1853), John Scouler (1804-1871), Benjamin Silliman (1779-1864), Grant 
Thorburn (1773-1863), Jeremiah van Rensselaer (1793-1831), Jacob van Vleck (1751-1S31\ 
William Henry van Vleck (1790-1853), Nathaniel Wallich (1786-1854), Robert Wight (1796- 
1872).— C.W. Dodge. 


2211. Borza, Al. Bibliographia botanica Romaniae annorum 1914-1920. IBotanical 
bibliography of Roumania for the years 1914-1920.] Bull. Inform. Grad. Bot. si Muz. Bot. 
Univ. Cluj 1 : 41-54. 1921. 


2212. Borza, Al. Bibliographia botanica Romaniae anni 1921 cum nonnullis additamentis 
ad bibliographiam annorum 1914-1920, [Botanical bibliography of Roumania for 1921, with 
additions to the bibliography for the years 1914-1920.] Bull. Inform. Grad. Bot. si Muz. Bot. 
Univ. Cluj 1: 87-91. 1921. 


2213. [Butler, K. J.] Notices. Rev. Appl.Myeol. 1: cover p. iii. 1921. — The Review of 
Applied Mycology is a new abstracting journal appearing monthly since January, 1922. B 
will form a companion series to Review of Applied Entomology and will cover the gener:il 
field of plant pathology, exclusive of diseases caused by animals, and of other aspects of 
applied mycology. The abstracts are sufficiently detailed to enable isolated workers with 
meagre library facilities to keep informed of the progress of current work. — Subscription pne® 
12 per annum from The Editor, Imperial Bureau of Mycology, Kew, Surrey . -D. R^'dd^rt 

2214. Calvino, Eva Mameli dr. La mujer en los institutes cientificos de Pavia, 
[Women in the scientific institutions of Pavia, Italy.] Rev. Agrir. Com. y Trab. 
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4 - 602-004. 6 pL 1921.— Biographical sketches are presented of the following: Rina Monti, 
director of the Institute of Zoology; Amalia Coppa, assistant and preparator in the same 
institution; Eva Mameli de Calvino, assistant professor of the Botanical Institute; Maria 
Barbaini, assistant preparator in the cryptogamic laboratory of the same institution; Anna 
Vivanti, technical assistant in the Institute of Comparative Anatomy; Piera Marangoni, 
assistant in the Institute of General Chemistry ; Costanza Baccadora, assistant in the Institute 
of General Pathology and Histology. Brief mention is made of the following Italian women 
botanists: Margarita Saluzzo, C^lndida Perpenti, Elisabetta Fiorini-Mazzanti, Amalia 
Moretbi Fogia, Maria Antonia Mirabella, Angela Nardo-Cibcle, Carolina Corone-de-Berti, 
Baroness Tureo-Lazzari, and Vittoria Altoviti-Avila.— G. R. Hoerner. 

2215. Cattell, J. McKeen, and Dean* U. Brimhall. American men of science, a bio- 
graphical directory. 3rd. ed., vHi + 808 p. The Science Pre-ss: Garrison, New York 1921, 
$ 10 .— This volume furnishes a fairly complete list of living American scientists, containing the 
following information about each of over 9,.‘){)0 persons: full name with title and mail address, 
the department of investigation, place and date of birth, education and degrees received, 
positions held including temporary and minor positions, honorary degrees and other scientific 
honors, membership in scientific and learned societies, and chief subjects of research. This is 
followed by a list of American meu of science who died between Jan. 1, 1903, and Jan. 1, 1920, 
giving field of research and dates of birth and death. Finally appears a reprint of Cattell, 
J.McKeen. Families of American men of science. PopularSci.Monthly86: 505-.515. 1915; 
iici, Monthly 4: 248-202. 1917; 5: 3C8-377. 1917, containing much interesting statistical 
information.— C. W. Dodge. 

2216. Chapman, A. Chaston. The proposed institute of micro-biology. Nature 108: 
425-427. 1921. — The object of such an institute would be to provide for original research 
with any industry in which micro-organisms or enz>Tnes play an important part; to train 
workers for such. fields; to provide pure cultures for commercial purposes; to serve as a central 
biochemical library and source of information. The writer thinks it important that this be 
a separate institute and that this work could be accomplished better by such means than is 
now done by scattered institutions.— 0. A . Stcven$. 

2217. Clapp, Earle H., Clyde Leavitt, Walter Mulford, J. W. Toemey, and E. A. 
ZiEOLER. North American forest research. Investigative projects in forestry and allied 
subjects conducted by national, state, and provincial governments, schools of forestry, scientific 
schools, and private interests in Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States for 1919-1920. 

Bull. Nation. Res. Council [TJ. S. A.] 1 : 135-300. 1920. 

2218. Cobd, Ruth. Periodical bibliographies and abstracts for the scientific and techno- 
logical journals of the world. Bull. Nation. Res. Council lU. S. A-l 1 : 131-154. 1920. 

2219. Oundall, Frank. Dr. Anthony Robinson, of Jamaica. Jour. Botany 60 : 49-52. 
1022.— These are notes regarding the life and the botanical work of Dr. Anthony Robinson, 
who died in Jamaica in 1768. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 2223 .] — Adele Lewis Gront. 

22’20. D., W. E. Earl Jerome Grimes. William and Mary Lit. Mag. 29: 411-412. 1922. 

D<»rALD W. Earl Jerome Grimes. William and Mary Lit. Mag. 29: 314-326. 


1^222. Dufour, L. Notice sur Emile Boudier, President d'honneur de la Society Mycolo- 
gique de France. [Note concerning Emile Boudier, honorary president of the Mycological 
of I^^v. Gen. Bot. 33; 673-683, Portrait. 1921.“Thisiiote of appreciation 

e 1 e and work of Emile Boudier includes a discussion of his influence on botany and my- 
ogy, and his relations with his students and colleagues.—/. C. QUmon. 
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2223. Fawcett, W. Dr. Anthony Robinson, of Jamaica. Jour. Botany 60 : 52. 1922 , _ 
The author give.s some additional information as to the botanical work and the drawings made 
tiy Or. Robinson. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 2219.] Adele Lewis Grant. 

2224. Fuljjek, Leopold, und A. Stift, Uber im Jahre 1920 erschienene bermerken- 
swerte Mitteilungen auf dem Gebiete der tierischen und pflanzlichen Feinde der Kartoffe]. 
pflanze. [Review of the most important contributions published in 1920 relating to the plm 
and animal parasites of the potato plant.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. 54 : 492-529. 1921. 

2225 . Gekould, John H. The dawn of the cell theory. Sci. Monthly 14: 268-277. 1922 , 

Quotations from Mirbcl and Lamarck definitely establish the fact that they stated the cell 

theory in 1S08 and 1809, 30 years before Schleiden and Schwann. — L. Pace. 

2226. Graves, H. S. Dr. Sargent’s contribution to forestry in America. Amer. Forestij- 
27: 684-687. Poriroif. 1921. 

2227. tIrcKEH, G. J. The bacteriological aspects of cheese ripening. Absts. Bact. 5: 
287-303. 1921 .—This bibliographical review cites 242 titles, and includes a topical index of the 
bibliography. — D. Reddick. 

2228. [Husxot, T.] L’abbe Auguste Friren. Rev. Bryologique 48 : 47 , 48. 1921.-.\ 
short account of the life and botanical activities of Abbe Auguste Friren, for many years con- 
nected with the diocesan administration at Metz, is here given. He was born at Thionville 
in 1837 and died at Metz in 1916. Although interested in the vascular plants he specialized 
in the bryophytes. His most important publications relate to the bryophytic flora of Lor- 
raine.— A. W. Evans. 

2229. [Husnot, T.] L'abbe Faurie. Rev. Bryologique 48 : 48. 1921. — The death of .IbM 
Urbain Faurie, for many years a missionary in Japan, is here announced, although neither the 
date nor place is indicated. He was an ardent collector of plants in Japan and neighboring 
countries, giving attention to both phanerogams and cryptogams,— A . 11’. Evans. 

2230. Hcsxot, T. L’abbSHy. Rev. Bryologique 48 : 46. 1921.— The author reports the 
death of -Abbd (F^lix-Charles) Hy in 1918 at Angers, where he had served for many years as 
professor of botany. He was bom at Mouliherne in the department of Maine-et-I.oire, but 
the date of his birth is not given. He published a few articles on bryophytes and also numer- 
ous papers on lichens, fungi, Characeae, .and phanerogams.— A . IF. Evans. 

2231. [Husnot, T.] Robert Braithwaite. Rev. Bryologique 48 : 48. 1921.— A short note 
records the death of the British bryologist, Robert Braithwaite, in 1917, at the advanced age 
of 93 years. The British Moss-Flora is mentioned as his principal work.— A. W. Evans. 

2232. Jackson, B. D.atdon. Thomas Nuttall (1786-1859). Jour. Botany 60; 57. 1922.- 
Extracts are given from a letter from Mr. F. R. Dixon-Nuttall regarding the burial place o 
Thomas Xuttall. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

2233. J[atul, P. A.] Izanga. [Preface.l ^elmeni ja 1: 2. 1921.— This is a brief auto- 
biographical note indicating the author's previous botanical ventures and the reasons 

led him to undertake the present journal, i^elmeni ja, with the lielp of M. J. Shileikis, 
artist. — C. IF. Dodge. 

2234. J[atul1, P. A. Zelmeni ja. [Botany .1 ielmenijal: 18. 1921.— Announcement is 

made of a new Lithunian quarterly publication, Zelmeni ja, to be devoted to general botany 
It is published by P. A. Jatul, P. 0. box 2128, Boston, Massachusetts.—/. Schramvi. 
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2235. Kbith, M. Helen. A bibliography of investigations bearing on the composition 
aad nutritive value of com and corn products. 178 p. Issued in mimeographed form bv the 

NationalKesearchCouncihWashington, D. C., 1920. «.00. 

2230. Lenenee, A. Monsieur Emile Burnat. Bull. Soc.Bot. Geneve 12; 137-138 igoQ 
-This is a brief biography of a Swiss naturalist.— IP. H. Emig. 

2237. Manchestee, H. H. A pictorial history of the garden. I. At the dawn of history. 
Gaid. Mag. 34 : 237-240. 8 fig. 1922. 11. Transplanting trees three thousand years ago— 
First attempts at founding a botanic garden-The temple gardens of ancient Egypt. Card. 

Mag. 34; 311-314. Sfig. 1922. HI- Running an orchard on shares four thousand years ago— 
Dining outdoors in ancient Assyria-Flowers that grew in the gardens of Asia Minor Card 
Mag. 35: 113-115. Sfig. 1922. 


2238. Mazzuchelli, Ing. Egidio Corti. Rev. Bryologique 48: 46, 47 The 

subject of the present note died at Milan in 1921, at the age of 05. Although an architect bv 
profession he was an accomplished botanist, specializing in the bryophytes lichens and 
algae, -A. W. Evans. 


22.39. Montesscs de Balloee, R. de. Index generalis 1920-1921. Atmuaire genera! des 
universitSs, [General index 1920-1921. General university year-book.l 1800 v Gauthier- 
Villars et Cie: Paris, 1921. SOfr. 

2240. Noeton.J.B.S. What America has done for the dahlia. I, Early days and pioneers. 
Card. Mag. 34: lSG-194. Fig. 7. 1921.— The author discusses the history of the dahlia in 
America and mentions persons who have been prominent in the development of this flower — 
H. C. Thompson. 

2241. Oberlt, Eunice R.. and Jes.sie M. Allen. A check list of the publications on the 
subject of plant pathology issued by the state agricultural experiment stations I87fr-1920 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Library Bibliogr, Contrib. 2. 179 p. 1922. 

2242. Recced, Samuel J, Bibliography of the woods of the world (exclusive of the tem- 
perate region of North America) with emphasis on tropical woods. Mimeograph edition, 88 p. 
hew Haven, Connecticut. 1922. 


\ statement of a project for a laboratory for research in 

abstract bacteriology. (Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 5: 1-2. 1921. 

2244 SCHONLAND. S. W. Tyson F. L. S. .Ann. Bolus Herb. 3 : 120 - 121 . 1 pi. 19'B -This 

celttK 1 (1S-5W920). who was one of the most indefatigable of 

recent botanical collectors in South Africa.-E. . 11 . Doidye. 

f The correspondence of Schweinitz and Torrey. 
lettowr I L ; . l!Sl-ComparatIvely few of the 

I-ong lists of snp'I 'r'''' missing, 71 being printed here, 

works 94 are m desiderata are omitted. Of contemporary articles and longer 

fcciEExcE P 8 rerned, the complete citations of which form an appendix compiled by 
Seneraaredisri''™^' casual references to plants, members of the following 

harm Phnlh , , Ti ■ synonymy or morphology : Craimiim, Gyropodimn, 

J’iielolrcma- Bl Sderolimn, Thelephora; Barrera, Cenoimjce, Evernia, Pyrenula, 


ndotrema- Blast w 7' 7 ^ "“'’P™™, ourrera, Lenomi/ce, Everma, Pyrenula, 

Grimmia ff,,™, ‘"‘''O’ Jnngermannia; Androca, Anoeciangivm, Gi/mnostomium, 

‘^’^ropogon Hr ™’ ru-"’ ■ Orthatrichum, Schistidinm, Splachmm; iroodsio; 

Ctwen. Tr' Campanula. Carex, Cearwthus.Cerastium, Circaea. Convol- 

! ra turn, Gerardia, Gratiola, lleuchera. Houelama, Impatiens, Iris, Lithosper^ 
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r r IMrum Neottia, Oxalis, Pleuraphis Jamesii with Ugme, Poii. 

material is given regarding many contemporary botanists [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 22101,-. 
C. If. Dodge. 

9‘24fi Stift A iiher im Jahre 1920 veroffentlichte bemerkenswerte Arbeiten md 
Mitteitogen auf dem Gebiete der tierischen und pflanalichen Feinde der Zuckerriibc. [The 
most Lportant contributions in the field of animal and plant parasites of the sugar beet,] 
Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. 54 : 26U272. 1921. 

2247. Tucker, EthelynM. Bibliographical notes. 

1921 [1922].-The dates of publication of the 20 parts of Hempel und Wilheto, Baume uad 
Straucher des Waldea, 1889-1899, and of the 30 fascicles of Siebold, P. F. vos, Flora Japomt.,. 
1835-1870, are given.— Al/red Rehder. 

■■>248 Tuttle P.V. Notes on ancient medicine. Western Druggist 43: iy30-24. ffii, 
-A brief survey of the early history of medicine and surgery, yd ,syc intereyng min 
regarding the identity of drugs used by the ancients, comprise this article. C. M. Sierltnj. 

■>■249 W GH Virgil's botany. [Rev. of : S.\iigeau>it, John . The trees, shrubs and 
plan;s of Virgil. m + 145 P. B. H. Blaclcnell: Oxford, 1920.1 Nature 106: 82^826. 1921. 

2250 Watts W. W. World list of scientific publications. Nature 108; 531. 1921,- 
This 8 a proposal to publish an octavo volume to furnish: (1) as complete a list as possible, 
S names of libraries having the publications on file, f 

libraries, and (4) library catalog, the compilation to be undertaken by the staff of the British 
Museum. Price2£.2s.-0. .4 Stevens. 

9251 Weatherby C.A. Barratt.Torrey and Sebweinitz: a correction and a distrspanej. 

■Rhodora 23- 300-301 19‘’1 —These are notes supplementary to the author’s Old-timo Coii- 

St; to .... -It.,.. », aw L e— 

2252 White Jas. W. Cedric Bucknall. Jour. Botany 60; 65^7. Portrait W2.- 
This is a short biographical sketch of Cedric Bucknall. who died in December, 1921. .il 
Lewis Grml. 


BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuart Gager, Editor 
Arthur H. Graves, Assistont Editor 
(See also in this issue Entries 2332, 2510, 2566, 2994, 2997, 3000) 

2253. Anonymous. Science in 

a report of the Science Masters’ meeting recently held at the Royal Coll g 
Discussions will be reported in School Science Review.-O. A . Stevens. 

2254. Alexander, W. P. A nature-study paradise in 

Rev. 17 : 349-354. 1921.— This is a brief account of a new state park co K 

mountainous country.-— L. Eikenf)erry. 

2255. Farr, Clifford H. Plant life and human affairs. 

847-855. 1921.— The author summarizes the important relationships 
and indicates the future increasing importance of plant study. IT. . 
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2256. Gates, R. R. [Rev. of: Gager, C. Stoabt. Heredity and evolution in plants. 
I,, + 165 p. P. Blakiston’a Son and Co.: Philadelphia, 1920.] Nature 106 : 723. 1921. 

2257. Hastings, G. T. A high-school flower show. Torreya 21: 101. 1921.— On Sept 

, 30 and Oct. 1 and 2, 1921, the high schools of New York City held a flower show at the American 
Museum of Natural History, in charge of the Biology Teachers’ Association. It is considered 
to have been of sufficient value to warrant making it an annual event.— J. C. Nelson. 

2258. HonsigniBT, A. M. The biological sciences in Minnesota high schools. School 
Sci. and Math. 22 : 166-174. 1922.— This survey of the present situation includes data and a 
defense of biological study.— (Y. L. Eikenbemj. 

2259. Hunter, G. W. An eiperiment in the use of three different methods of teaching 
in the classroom. School Sci. and Math. 21:875-890. 1921;22:20-32. 1922.— The 3 methods 
concerned are the textbook method, the lecture method, and the developmental method. The 
results were favorable to the developmental method, though the author thinks the experi- 
ments were not extensive enough to justify a rigid conclusion.— This is an example of the at- 
tempt to use biological methods in elucidating the problems of biology teaching.— lY. L. 
Eikenberry. 

2260. Karsten, G. Asiatische Epiphyten. In K.arsten, G., und H. Schenck. Vegeta- 
tionsbilder. 14 Heihe, Heft 1. Gustav Fischer:. lena, 1921. $0 marks. 

2261 . Small, J. A textbook of botany. Sco., 6Mp. .I.&A.Churchill:London,1921. S5s.. 


CYTOLOGY 
G. M. Smith, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 2456, 2477, 2478, 2479, 2480, 2482, 2483, 2744, 3018, 3091, 3101) 

2262. Belling, .Iohn. The behavior of homologous chromosomes in a triploid Canna 
I'roc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S. A.) 7: 197-201. 2 fig. I921.-The author counted the chro- 
mosomes in pollen mother cells of 31 species and clones of Canna. Of these forms, 22 clones 
formed 9 heterotypic bivalents, which separated to form 9 4-9 single chromosomes; 3 clones 
had the same total number of somatic chromosomes (IH), but the reduced numbers from each 
mother cell were usually unequal; 5 clones showed an irregular heterotypic division, the total 
number of daughter chromoaome.s being 24 to 20 ; and 1 clone regularly showed 9 triads and 27 
daughter chromosomes. In the last case, counts tended to show that each triad gave a random 
distribution of its 2 4- 1 daughter chromosomes to the daughter nuclei with about half the 
pollen grams empty. This form resembled the diploid forms in size of plant and flower, while 
others with more than 18 chromosomes were larger. A triploid Datura also formed triads with 
random segregation.— ffou'urd 8. Frost. 


139-nf ’ mecanisme de la division cellulaire. Bull. Soc. But. Geneve 12: 

1.' ‘® an announcement of a paper to be published in the follow ing issue of 

‘he bulletm.-TY. If. Emig. 

theorfs u rV. La structure de la cellule vegetale dans ses rapports avec la 

drioso [The structure of the vegetable cell in relation to the theory of chon- 

*1014 01 'i tT*' 1921,-This is a brief historical 

“lerpretaf ^ mitochondria in plants and animals, with .a statement of the author’s 

bodies cytoplasm is not a homogeneous substance made up of 

mitochondria, but first referred to by Altmanu as granules, 
formed bv th ^ mitochondria make up at least 3 different systems: the vacuome, 

0 metachromes and ordinary vacuoles and finally giving rise to anthocyans and 
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tannins; the plastidome, consisting of the various plastids and the mitochondria from which 
they arise; and the spherome, composed of numerous refractive fat-tormmg bodies calld 
microsome's. It is pointed out that in animals the mitochondria may play quite different roles, 
such as being related to fibrillar structure and activity.— C. H. and W. K. Farr. 

2265 DEHSH.iD, M. vov. Pflonzische Plasmastrukturen und ihre Beziehungea rum 
Zellkern. [Plant plasma-structures and their relations to the nucleus.] Flora 113; 199-212, 
PI S-9 1920. — The idea of the participation of nuclear material in cytoplasmic processes 

has been obscured by the conception of the existence of a firm nuclear membrane and the 
“Kinoplasmatheorie.” -dn effort was made to determine whether the fibrillar structures of 
N6mec have an intimate connection with the nucleus or whether the kinoplasmic threads 
described by Lindforss and k. Ackerman are derivatives of the nucleus.— The nucleus in the 
living cell is surrounded by a clear refractive area into which extend conical projections from 
the nucleus. Both this area and the projections are destroyed by the ordinary fixing fluids, 
but preserved by fixing in 70 per cent alcohol. Similar processes were found on the nucleole. 
At the apex of the projections from the nucleus is found a basichromatic droplet. From such 
projections beaded threads, extending to the plasma membrane, connect, by plasmodestnen, 
with similar threads from neighboring cells. These threads at times traverse the nucleus, 
uniting with it by means of the nuclear processes. The fibrillae consist of a plasmatic ground- 
substance with nuclein more or less sheathing it. They may serve as a line of conveyance for 
nutritive substances: this does not preclude an irritable function also. The author confirms 
earlier investigators in demonstrating the interconnection of nucleus, chloroplast, and pyrenoid 
in the Chlorophyoeae.— The epidermis of a leaf was examined in a cold room, where the nuclear 
. projections were recognized, When transferred to a warm room the process, after about 1 
minute, became a thin plasma thread which traversed a vacuole and joined with the plasma 
membrane. The basichromatic end-droplets of the processes gradually disappear with the 
building up of the fibrillae, to whose formation they may contribute. The character of the 
nucleus with distinct processes was observed also in the early and late mitotic phases. The 
kinoplasmic felt-work which gives rise to the multipolar spindle is, because of these processes, 
to be considered as of nuclear or even nucleolar origin. The fibers connecting the telophase 
nuclei have the same relation to the nucleus. Plants especially studied for the observation of 
these phenomena were: Pisum sativum. Viciafaba, Iris germanica, Allium cepo, f riblhm 
imperialis, Lilium martagon, Tulipa Gesneriana, Xea mays, Anemone nemerosa, and Tr»- 
descantia virginica. — Wm. Randolph Taylor . 

2268. Gillis, J. Over Zetmeel en Zijn optische eigenschappen. [Concerning starch and 
its optical properties.] Naturwettenschapp. Tijdschr. 3: 126-131. 1921.— The author, is- 
cussing the optical properties of the starch grain, shows that the notion of a hilum at ei er 
end of an optical axis as held by Rechlyer [see Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 2278] is untenab e. 
C. D. La Rue. 

22G7. Goodspeed, T. H., and M. P. Crane. Chromosome number in the Sequoias. 
Bot. Gaz. 69 : 348-349. 1920.— This is a note questioning Lawson’s statement that ^^ere are 
16 chromosomes in the gametophyte and 32 in the sporophyte of Sequoia sempervirm. 
authors find the numbers in S. gigantea to be respectively 12 and 24, and they t m ' 
same numbers probably obtain for S. sempervirens.—H . C. Cowles. 

2268. Guilliermoxd, A. Observations cytologiques sur le bourgeon d’Elodea cans 
densis. [Cytological observations on the bad of Elodea canadensis.] Compt. en ■ _ 
Sci. Paris 173: 331-333. 1921.— The vegetative growing point and the young leaves 
lacking in chlorophyll. In the living condition, small lipoid grains correspoii 
sphereome of Dangeard may be seen. In development of the leaf chondriocon s a 
formed into chloroplasts of the plastidome. In addition there are mitochon ria no 

to plastid formation, and also an extensive vacuolar system. C. H. Farr. 

2269. Keilin, D. On the occurrence of a supplementary chromatic ^ 
nova Ceptede (CiUata astoma), an intestinal parasite of earth-worms (Allolobop or 
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Savigay)' Parasitology 12: 92-94. PI. 6, 1920.— In many specimens of Maupasella nova 
. d from the alimentary canal of Allolobophora ediginosa Sav., collected near Paris, the 
\thor found a ribbon-like supplementary chromatic body. Although present in abundance 
author was unable to trace the origin of the chromatic body. Several possible explana- 

are discussed. This supplementary chromatic body has not been described in other 
ciliates The most peculiar thing about it is that those found in different specimens of 
Maupaseila are apparently not related to one another, but are formed independently in each 
(liliate which possesses them.— C. D. Sherhakoff. 

2270. Kozlowski, Antoine. Sur I’origine des oleoleucites chez les hepatiques i feuilles. 

(On the origin of elaioplasts m the leafy liverworts.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 173: 
497-499* 1921.— Ithasbeenshownthatchloroplasts,ehromoplasts, and leucoplasts 

are formed by the agglomeration of small droplets of suspended particles in the cytoplasm. 
The author shows that the oil plastids in the leaves of liverworts {Lophocolea keterophylla, 

I tidenlaia, Lepidozia reptans, and Mastygobryum Irilobalum) are formed in the same way. 
From 3 to 28 elaioplasts are found in each cell. They arc formed near the chloroplasts and 
frequently approach the latter in size, 1 1 is believed that the substance of w^hich the elaioplasts 
are composed is formed in the chloroplasts.— C. H. Farr. 

2271. LiTARDihHE, R. DE. Rccherches sur Pelement chromosomique dans la caryocmise 
soraatique des Filicinees. (Researches on the chromosome in somatic mitosis in Filicineae.J 
La Cellule 31? 255-473, PI. l-B, 2 fig. 1921.— In this detailed study of the behavior of the 
chromosomes in somatic mitosis in more than 60 species, representing all but 1 of the families of 
Filicineae, the author finds that the telophasic transformation of the chromosomes (catachro- 
masis) occurs in 4 general modes, each being accompanied by a corresponding mode of pro- 
phasic transfoimation (anachromasis). These modes, which are not sharply distinct types and 
are in no way correlated with taxonomic position, are as follows: (1) Chromosomes large. 
In telophase the chromosomes become alveolized and connected by anastomoses to form the 
interpha-sic reticulum. In prophaae the reticulum breaks up into its constituent alveolar- 
reticulate chromosomes ; in each of them the more delicate parts break down, leaving a simple 
zigzag thread in which, after equalization, the longitudinal split develops. The double chro- 
mosomes then shorten and thicken. This mode is found in most Hymenophyllaceae and in 
Omunda. (2) Chromosomes slender. In telophase there is no alveolation, the chromosomes 
being drawn out to filaments connected by anastomoses and forming a reticulum often resem- 
bling that in mode 1. In prophasc the anastomoses are retracted and the chromosomes con- 
centrate directly into slender crooked threads which split and then thicken. Pteris crelica 
and a large number of other species from various families conform to this type. (3) Chro- 
mosome.s fairly slender. Behavior intermediate between modes 1 and 2. In telophase some 
chromosomes show narrow alveoles, while others remain imalveolizcd as simple filaments. 
All are connected by anastomoses to form the reticulum. In prophasc each chromosome be- 
comes an irregular simple thread, the alveolized ones indirectly as in mode 1 and the un- 
alvcolized ones directly as in mode 2. The split develops in the simple threads, but it may 
be obscured in the thick threads of the later prophasc and not reappear until metaphase. This 
mode is found in Blech?ium orcidentale, Trichomancs, MaratHa, and other forms. (4) Chro- 
mosomeg very small, appearing as round or ovoid bodies, undergoing no transformation other 
than anastomosis during telophase, and remaining clearh' visible in interphase. In prophase 
the anastomoses disappear; the chromosomes then elongate slightly, split, and again shorten. 
This mode is observed in Azolla and .S'ah'imo. — The author gives a list of chromosome numbers 
reported by others for Filicineae, and also a list of the approximate diploid numbers in 35 
species or varieties determined by himself. Most of the numbers are very high, making exact 
counts difficult or impossible. The facts do not yet warrant any general statement regarding 
the bearing of chromosome number on phylogenetic relationships within the Filicineae, but 
U IS evident that chromosome number must be considered in separating species and varieties. 

apparently hasSraces, with 8, 16, and 48 chromosomes. In many if not .all fern 
species the chromosomes of the complement differ in length, but all members of the complc- 
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ment cannot be accurately measured. Although the thickness of the chromosome may vary 
“nsWerably in different races and species and only slightly at a given atageun a given race, 
differences in thickness are not significant as regards broader phylogenetic relationships, 

V' el.' Blet can be safely interpreted as somatic chromosome pairing is observed in the 
sp:ct^studfd.-rn an extensive Lmparison of his results with those of other cytolog,, 
Te rthor emphasizes the following points. The chromosomes maintain their individuality 
through all strges of the nuclear cycle: examination of both living and fixed material shms 
thirthey have a definitely organized reticulate structure in interphase and that adequate 
fixation fBenda) does not create this structure but only renders it more visible by modifying 
refringency. The reticulum consists not of 2 morphologically distinct elements, but of an 
achZ'^ti^ substratum impregnated by a more fluid chromatic substance. The telophas.a 
alveolation does not represent a splitting, since each alveolized chromosome gives rise m 
Jopha to a simple thread which splits: splitting in somatic mitosis is P«>PtaBic no matte, 
what mode of catachromasis occurs, and the lengthening at this stage is related to the equa- 
UonL cLracter of the division. Splitting does not involve a division of autonomous chro- 
momeres- in fact no evidence of the existence of such units is found in ferns Alveolation ,s 
Tot due ; of karyolymph, but to an internal rcdistr^ution of the chromes* 

suLtance It is not to be interpreted as a resolution of the chromosomes into granules; 
“granules” arc only the thicker parts of a continuous reticulum. Nor does it represent a 
“sraUzation” of the chromosome, though fragments of spirals often occur as the result of 
tL arrangement of the alveoles. Bolles Lee’s theory of the structure and transverse division 
of chromosomes is rejected. There is no continuous spireme at either PTOpJ>p^ or telophase, 
-The karyolymph does not arise from the chromosomic alveoles but probably from the kari o- 
hS of lL^other nucleus; it occupies the spindle region during anaphase and mom u: 
betw^een the chromosomes after the “tassementpolaire” stage, new fluid later being added bj 
Moplasm The nuclear membrane, which becomes very resistant, arises pn»»n )■ os a 

^ ^ 1 .L t. inam TKo nitrlpohis Kss 3 . KCiictic r6l3tion of som6 sort uith ths 

tcblbrart ng from a bst^ is derived from the cliromosonies in 

SascI^aSly^^^^^^^^^^^ In nuclei of the small chromosome 

type there is an inverse relation between the chromaticity of the reticulum and the volumeoi 
the nucleolar mass. — L. IV . iSAarp. 

0072 Nobdevsk-IOLD, E. Spermatogenesis in Ixodes ricinus Linn. Parasitology 12. 
Ii9-106 PI 11 ' 1920 -The author states that it has long been known that ticks possess 

Iron l>« 

in the spermatid during its development.— C. Y. Sherbakoff. 

0273. POUT.E, Je.«. DU role du chondriome dans la 
centre I’invasion du parasitisme. [The role of ig.il.lln . 

against invasion by parasites.) Compt, Rend. Acad. &ci. ^ i 3 f„und that 

study of the effect of Oidium Evonymi-javoma Vu-e mitochoiidrin are the 

parasitic stimulation produces a reaction in the mitoehon . . tannins. The last 

centers of elaboration of such substances as «'‘'«™P'’y''’.;"‘^3“;“tlyraU a defensive 

named are formed in large quantities under parasitic conditions and probably 

function against the parasite. The reaction of mitochondria 

same plant depends upon the degree of development and the nature of P 

Farr. 

2274. PoLiTis, Jean. Du role du 

Plantes. [On the role of the chondriome in the formation of the ^ndriocontesse" 

Lmpt. Rend. Acad. Sci, Paris 173:98-100. 1921.-Nuincrou8 elongated cho 
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found in developing cells of the glandular trichomes of Pelargonium odoratmimum and certain 
of the Labiates, such as Menthapiperita, M. pulgeoides, Rosmarim officinalis, Thymus vuloaris. 
Their presence is correlated with that of tannin compounds. C H Farr 

2275. PoTTiEH._jACQnEa. Observations sur les masses chromatiques du cytoplasme de 
I'oosphere chez Mnium nndulatum Weiset Mnium punctatum Hedwig. [Observations on the 
masses of chromatin in the cytoplasm of the oosphereof Mnium undulatum and M. punctatum 1 
Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris 173; 445^8. Fig. 1-15, a-f. I921.-Masses of extruded chro- 
matin, 1-4 in number were observed in the cytoplasm of the oospheres of the 2 species The 
chromatic masses m both .species are often surrounded by a clear zone.— 11'. K. Farr. 


2276. PoTTiER Jacques. Observations sur les masses chromatiques des noyaux et du 
cytoplasme des cellules du canal et de la paroi du col de archegone chez Mnium undulatum 
Weis. [Observations on chromatic masses of the nucleus and cytoplasm of the canal cells and 
neck wall cells of the archegonium of Mnium undulatum.| Coinpt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris 173 : 
463-466. Fig. A-R. 1921 .-A study of the material used to show the extrusion of chromatin 
by the nuclei of the oospheres in Mnium undulatum reveals the presence of extruded chromatin 
in neck canal cells. The peripheral cells of the neck have masses of chromatin which, although 
bi-lobcd and tri-lobed, are rarely completely divided. The extrusion of these latter mas.ses 
is doubtful.— iv. K. Farr. 


2277. Pratje, A. 
Breslau, 1920. 


Die Chemie des Zellkernes. [The chemistry of the nucleus.] 


2278. Retchler, A. Over aardappelzetmeel. [Concerning potato starch, j Natur- 
wettenschapp. Tijdschr. 2-; 9-12. 1920.-Ii, this di.scus.sion of the structure of llie grain of 
potato starch, the author states that there is a hilum on either side, oiie at each end of an 
optical axis. (See also Bot. .GmIs. 11, Pmtry 2266.1-r. D. La Rue. 

2279. Spek, J. Experimentelle BeitrSge zur Kolloidchemie der Zellteilung. [Experi- 
mental studies on the colloid chemistry of cell division. | 91 p. Heidelberg. 1 920. 

2280. WissELiNcH, C. VAX. Zehnter Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Karyokinese. [Tenth 

ofr I® knowledge of karyokinesis.j Bcih. Bot. Centmlbl. Abt. 1. 38 : 273-354. 

n c •' “ 3 (I) ne'v investigations of karyokineeia 

in hpingyra; (2) methods for the investigation of nuclei and nuclear figures; (3) the present 

V™ b ur ‘^Piroggra.-Spirogyra condeusala 

auch. Kutz and S. duhia Kiitz, 2 slender species, were used. Earlier papers were based on 
meter (broader) specie-s.-In the resting nucleus the chromatin forms a netw ork with thicker 
With threads. The nuclcole is spherical and jirobably has a membrane. 

Haver's 2,000, after treatment with chromic acid .solution .and staining with 

fine thre H ^ stfucture becomes visible, a netw orkwith thicker parts and 

niicleolc disappears except for 2 small bodies. In the earlv 
thicker tbrelT"^ several, small bead-like chains appear. Later stages show 2 shorter 
disacDeara lb * ° ®9'>nl size. In metaphase the spindle develops, the nuclear membrane 
chromnanmn. ” "j ' reticulum forms the equatorial plate of a number of short threads or 
ffiese are m ' ^ ““nleolar threads remain as entities distinct from the nucleolo. 

'Inepiv staineH ft “'***‘^ equatorial plate, and are larger and more 

'hromosmneao , nkromosomes. The equatorial plate divides into halves. The 

Mopha,se the n" 1 '™E***™®.'toisevidcntintheanaphase. In the 

Pfie nucleolar tb' broaden and develop into a network as in the resting nucleus.— 

the 2nd species i i evidences ol individuality as to the chromosomes. In 

These split on tb^ ^ ong thread develops in the nucleole, which divides into 11 short ones, 
“nterial as follow" * •'bread.— The study was made on 

s. I J living material; (2) stained serial sections; (3) nmlerial treated by the 
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chromic acid method; (4) material treated with chemicals, and material cooled, centrifuged 
or anaesthetized, etc. For the chromic acid method the material is fixed in Flemming’s solu! 
tion and investigated while in a water eolution of chromic acid, usually 25 per cent, but as 
strong as 50 per cent is sometimes used. Staining in Bayer’s Blue (extra greenish) often brings 
out structures very distinctly, — A full discussion of the present knowledge of nuclear division 
in Spirogyra is given . The question of chromosomes as heredity bearers is discussed with the 
conclusion that since protoplasm, nucleus, and chromatophore each develops from its like 
all could furnish hereditary characters. — L. Face. 
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GENERAL, FACTORS, MEASUREMENTS 

2281. Bews, J. W. The Mont-aux-Sources National Park. Notes on its vegetation. 
Jour. Bot. Soc. South Africa 6: U-13. 1920. 


2282. Howarth, \V, 0. Notes on the habitats and the ecological characters of three 
subvarieties of Festuca rubra L. Jour. FiCol. 8: 216-231. 6 jig. 1920. — The critical studies 
of these grasses include not only taxonomic distinctions but anatomical and ecological ex- 
amination. Subvariety grandijlara is a mesophyte in habitat and in structure, found growing 
on fertile, humid, well aerated calcareous soils, and has dark green glabrous leaves. Sub- 
variety tenuifolia shows xeromorphic structures and is found dominantly (1) in salt marshes, 
(2) on pebble ridges, (3) on exposed rocks of the sea*coast in scanty soil, and (4) on the cal- 
careous tufa on the cliff face. Its foliage tends to be yellowish green. The 3rd subvariety, 
glaucescem, ia allied to the 2nd and resembles it in structure and habitat. It grows in the 
higher zones of the salt marsh and is more definitely yellow-green in color. — Geo. D. Fuller. 


2283. OsBON, C. C. Classification and formation of peat and related deposits. Jour. 
Amer, Peat Soc. 14: 37-44. 1921.— Peat is the partly carbonized organic residuum produced 
by an arrest of the decomposition of roots, twigs, seeds, shrubs, mosses and other vegetation 
covered or saturated with winter. Muck is soil containing a high percentage of uricarbonized 
organic matter. A bog is a flat or gently sloping wet area devoid of trees, except in some 
instances small scattered patches of tamarack or black spruce, and overgrown principally by 
Sphagnum moss and heath shrubs, or by grasses and sedges. A marsh is an open shallow basin 
or relatively flat area covered with Avater, devoid of trees and overgrown by grasses, sedges, 
cattails, bulrushes, or reeds. The chief difference between bogs and marshes lies in the charac- 
ter of the living vegetation and the quantity of surface water. A swamp is distinguished from 
both by being overgrown by trees. There are 2 types of bogs on the basis of topography- 
the filled basin type and the built-up type. — G. B. Rigg. 


2284. PiLLicHODY, A. VON. Von Spat- and Fruhfrosten uud fiber Fiostlbcher. [hate aini 
early frosts and frostpockets,] Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72: 33-40, 8 pL 1921.— lu fbe 
higher elevations of Switzerland, at about 1,000 m., frosts occur through May and some in 
June. July is usually free from frosts. The fall frosts begin in August. Such coaditiona 
are unfavorable to tree growth and also limit the region to exceptionally hardy specie. 
Frost pockets occur in unexpected places due to air drainage. Usually they are almost entire . 
inclosed and are not covered with tree growth . Spruce persists in some places, but its form is 
stunted and only a few small needles are borne on each twig. — Records of temperature shoii 
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a difference of 5-11 C, m March, 1-9 in May, and 5-8 in June between the frost pocket and 
adjacent timber, with the colder temperatures in the frost pockets. Other months show 
similar variations.— /. V. Hofmann. 

2285. BicHAHnsoN,W.D. The ash of dune plants. Science 51 : 546-551. 1920.— Physical 
and chemical analyses of the sand are given, and show that 90-92 per cent is silica. The 
remaining 8-10 per cent is undecomposed silicate minerals. The sand is composed of clear 
white, yellow, and red sand quartz grains and a considerable proportion of highly colored and 
dark particles. From these last named particles dune plants must, in the main, derive their 
supply of soluble inorganic nutrient substances. The root systems are well equipped to search 
the sand for mineral food since they are of relatively large dimension, often greatly exceeding 
in length the height of the plant. Analyses of ash constituents of several typical species are 
given. Comparisons of the ash are made with that of like plants growing on normal soil. It 
is found that the dune plants have obtained and concentrated in their tissues the same mineral 
constituents commonly found in plants growing in good soils, and these have been accumu- 
lated in approximately the same relative proportions. From most inadequate and insufficient 
sources the dune plants have obtained their requirements of elements such as iron, potassium, 
calcium, phosphorus, and sulphur, which are assumed to function in metabolism. Other 
elements, such as silicon, chlorine, sodium, and aluminium are also present in dune plants, 
although, with the exception of silicon, in small proportion. — A. H. Ckivers. 

3280. Salibbuhy, E. J. Soil reaction. Jour. Ecol. 8 : 239. 1920.— This is a review of 
several papers in Volumes 8 and 9 of Soil Science which seem to show that the soil reaction may 
have an appreciable effect upon the acidity of plant juices. This may influence the plant 
directly or indirectly through the agency of raycorhiza or symbiotic bacteria.— (?eo. D. Fuller. 

2287. Salisbury, E. J. The significance of the calcicolous habit. Jour. Ecol. 8:202-215. 
1920, -In a general discussion of calcicoles it is pointed out that this group of plants is com- 
posed of species which find a suitable home on calcareous soils without necessarily implying 
any obligatory association with, or even preference for, such soils apart from that imposed 
by climate or biotic factors. Such plants at the limits of their ranges tend to show more 
decided edaphic limits and it is suggested that calcicole species probably belong to 2 classes, 
of which one is more responsive to physical features usually associated with calcareous soils, 
while the other is more sensitive to chemical differences. The complexity of the problem is 
indicated by drawing attention to the comparative freedom of calcareous soils from toxic 
products of decay, their usually low water-holding capacity, the more abundant development 
of soil fauna, and the influence of calcium upon the absorption of other elements such as 
potassium, There is need of much more accurate data regarding distribution and especially 
"itt regard to the actual physical and chemical condition of soils classed as calcareous. It is 
pointed out that the occurrence of calcifuge species on calcareous soils is at times to be 
explained by the leaching of the surface layers thus providing a non-calcareous substratum for 
the development of the early (and critical) stages of the silicicole. A rather extensive bibli- 
ography is given.— (?eo. D. Fuller. 

3288. Sbtchell, W. A. The temperature interval in the geographical distribution of 
laarine algae. Science 52 : 18,8-190. 1920. — The activities controlled are undoubtedly all 
^ e necessarily vital activities of the organism, but it is fairly certain that those subject to the 
^pecia control of the limited temperature interval are those more or less connected with 
tea'* general the reproductive activities are carried on at the maxima of the 

which the plant is actively and normally performing any of its vital functions. 
those"'V^ temperatures are undoubtedly lower, as are also tho.se of most rapid growth and 
natcs°f™'**^ eetive metabolism. Probably the optima of effective reproduction which 
Theov di.stribution lie within the .surprisingly narrow interval of 5°C. 

‘ovasior"! ot the known marine algae are recorded from 1 zone only. The 

° 0 er zones than the normal is due to the existence in the invaded zone of tem- 

““l.-ICil ABBIBICIS, ^0,.. XI. xo 3 
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peratures of the intensity duration found in the normal zone. Another interval which has 
to do with the life in any zone is the interval of amplitude of seasonal variation in temper 
ature. The extreme interval is 10®C. in amplitude. Where the seasonal interval ia large 
the species pass the colder portion of the season in a quiescent state; Asco'phyllum nodosum 
is cited as an example. The 10, 15, 20 and 25*^0. isotherms of the surface waters sharply 
mark off the life zones from one another, as shown by a careful study in the region of 
Vineyard Sound. The explanation of the narrowness of the temperature interval which is 
of such influence in controlling distribution is at present not clear. — A. H. Ckiverg, 

2289. Taylor, Aravilla Meek. Occurrence of Funaria hygrometrica (L.) Sihth. Bry. 

ologist 24: 7-8. 1921. — Funana hygromeirica is a cosmopolitan species which appears to be a 
pioneer in many ecologic habitats, such as rock crevices, sandy city lots, burnt ground {here 
often preceded or accompanied by MaTckantia), and cinder piles. Its abundance and wide 
distribution seem due to its being equally adapted to acid or basic soils, not especially de- 
pendent on moisture, and to its being an annual species of rapid growth which matures abun- 
dant spores early in the season.—^. B, Chamberlain. 

2290. Wherry, Edgar T. The soil reactions of the ferns of woods and swamps. Arricr, 
Fern Jour. 11 : 5-16. 1921. — The author gives a table of classification, based on soil reailinn 
of 35 species of ferns, 5 of which are intensely acid, 5 acid, 18 indifferent, and 7 calcareous. 
This is followed by a discussion of the features of the individual species.— F. C. Anderm. 

2291. Wright, .4. H, The vertebrates of the Otter Lake Region, Dorset, Ontario. I, 
General account. Canadian Field Nat. 34: 141-142. 1920.— This is one of a series of short 
papers treating in a general way the plants and animals of the Otter Lake Region. The 
introduction includes a few ecological observations. — W. H. Emig, 

STRUCTURE, BEHAVIOR 

2292. Bennett, A. G. On the occurrence of diatoms on the skin of whales. Prop. Roy, 
Soc. London B 91: 352-357. Fig. 1920.— Blue whales {Balaenoplera musculus) and fin 
whales (B. physalns) taken at South Shetland.? and South Orkneys show a buff coating due to 
almost pure cultures of Cocconeis ceticola Nels. n . sp. Blue whales with this coating are kno’^'a 
as ‘ ‘sulphur-bottoms ’ The same color is noted on antarctic icebergs . Clean skinned whales 
are poor in oil and are believed to be new arrivals from wanner waters. It is believed that the 
skin flora of whales will be of great assistance in tracing migrations. A systematic note on the 
diatom material, by E. W. Nelson, is appended.— Foui B. Sears. 

2293. Bequaert, J. On the dispersal by flies of the spores of certain mosses of the 
family Splachnaceae. Bryologist 24: 1-4. 1921.— The author observed small flies of (he 
genus Phorhia visiting the capsules of 2 species of Tetraplodon and licking up the moisture, 
or secretion, from the stomata. The flies appear always to alight at the mouth of the 

and then crawl downward, thus coming in contact with the masses of sticky spores forced out 
by the contraction of the hygroscopic capsule. These flies also frequent animal excreta EUii 
decaying organic matter upon which substrata the mo^es in question always grow. The 
flies are apparently attracted to the capsules by the strong odor, A rdsum6 of European ob- 
servations bearing on the subject is given. — E, B. Chamberlain. 

2294. Bonnier, Gaston. Theproductionof honey by bees. Sugar 21: 406-409. 

The production of nectar in flowers is discussed, — C. W. Edgerlon. 

2295. Cannon, W. A., and E. E. Free. Soil aeration and growth of roots. [Abstrad.l 
Ecology 1 : 64. 1920. 
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2296. CnTima, E. M. On the pollination mechanism of Incarvillea Delavayi, Frank. 
Ann. Botany 35:63-72. SJig. 1921. ^Each of the 4 anthers has 2 stiff, downwardly projecting 
prongs, 1 for each lobe. Manipulation of these prongs is followed by the opening of the anther 
lobes and the discharge of pollen. They are so arranged that 1 lobe of each anther discharges 
some of its pollen as the insect enters the flower and the other lobe is emptied as the insect 
comes out. The pollen is characterized by the presence of surface slits. The high osmotic 
pressure of the contents and the approximation of the walls of the slits on drying are regarded 
as adaptations to prevent too great loss of water.— IF. P. Thompson. 

2297. DAjfiEL, LilciE.y. Recherches experimentales sur les causes de I’emersion des 
feuilles de nenuphar. [Experimental researches on the causes of the emergence of the leaves 
of the water-lily.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 169; 988-990. 1919.— Previous writers 
have stated that water-lilies growing at a depth of 32—40 cm . produce leaves which float on the 
surface of the water, but in water shallower than this the leaves emerge. The author, however, 
has noted water-lilies growing at a depth of 80 cm. with leaves projecting from the water and 
he attempts to determine the cause of this phenomenon. Plants were grown in containers of 
wood, glass, and zinc of varying depths and of various diameters. Grown in glass or wooden 
receptacles having a depth of 50 cm. or less, the leaves did not emerge. It was noted in certain 
experiments that there appeared to be a relation between the number of leaves and their be- 
havior. When more leaves were present there seemed to be a greater tendency for the leaves to 
emerge. In the 1st case noted, however (plants growing at a depth of 80 cm.), no such cause 
existed since there was no crowding of the leaves. It was noted in this case, however, that 
the water was covered with Lemna which had brought on the death of older leaves of water- 
lily and of fft/drochan's. The water was shown to be fetid and to contain marsh gas. Boththe 
water lily and HydrocharU appeared to emerge to secure air. Both Elodca and Fontindis 
appear to respond in a similar fashion when in danger of asphyxiation. The author concludes 
that the emergence of water-lily leaves in limited space may be due to the competition between 
them and in other cases to the struggle between the water-lily and surrounding vegetation. 
Variations in the water level bear no relation to the phenomenon.— F. H. Young. 

2298. Davy de Vibville, Ad. Modidcatioii de la forme et la structure d’une mousse, 
Hypnum commutatum Hedw., maintenue en submersion dans I’eau. [The modification of 
the form and structure of a moss, Hypnum commutatum, maintained in submersion under 
water.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sei. Paris 172: 168-173. 1921.-A comparison is made of the 
length and breadth of the leaves and of the size of the cells of plants, growing under water and 
in the air. It is found that the length in each case is less, but that the width of the cells is not 
especially affected. The stems, however, are 2-3 times as long as those in air.- C. H. Farr. 

2299. Phillips, E. P. Adaptations for the dispersal of fruits and seeds. South African 
our.^ at. Hist. 2: 240-262. PI. S~3. 1920. — In the regular methods of seed dispersal 4 

agencies are employed, wind, water, animals, contraction of certain tissues of the fruit. — 
i^'M.Doidge. 


2300. ScHiiOEDEH, H. KrauterundStaudenimWechsel der Jahreszeiten. [Herbs and 
seasons.) Schrifteu Naturwiss. Ver, Schlcswig-Holateia 17; 
. * ' synopsis of a lecture on the behavior of plants during the winter is here 

nrlat * f compromises are brought out between structural features which secure the 

ner’ protection against the cold and those which enable the plant to utilize the 

10 0 e year more favorable for growth and other functions. — A . W. Evans. 


VEtiETATION 


biogeographiques sur la zone des marfies k Tile 
Sci. Paris studies on the tidal zone of the island of Re.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 

‘ ^33-1236. 1920. This consists of a report on the fauna and flora of the zone 
i and low tide on this island.— C. H. Farr. 
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2302. Clute, Willard N. Botanizing in the painted desert. Amer. Bot. 27 : 1-8. 1921 
—This is a description of an oasis with its 3 types of flora, — the encroaching desert flora, the 
hydrophytic flora around the springs, seeps, etc., and the flora of the cultivated lands.- 
S. P, Nichols, 

2303. Forbes, It. An account of the flora of the Malvern District. South African Jour 
Nat. Hist. 2: 195-208. 1920. — This district consists chiefly of grassland. Aloes seem to 
thrive well on the cliffs of the Umhlatuzana River. Comparatively few xerophytic plants are 
to be found in this district.— E. P. Phillij>s, 

2304. Pearsall, W. H. The aquatic vegetation of the English lakes. Jour. Eeol. 8: 
163-201. IS Jig. 1920. — Detailed studies were made of 12 lakes of the hill country of Cumber' 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. ‘‘The distribution of the aquatic plants considered is 
primarily governed by the nature of the substratum, while the reaction of the substratum to 
vegetation is controlled by variations in the quality and quantity of sediments deposited on it 
by the type and quantity of organic matter it contains. Light intensity may limit the depth 
to which types of vegetation descend, but is of secondary importance as a factor in the dis- 
tribution of most of the plants considered. Temperature conditions are assumed to retard the 
development of vegetation during early summer, but in other respects to be of little signifi- 
cance. The absence of free floating vegetation is attributed to the paucity of the waters in 
essential plant food substances. Plant succession is accompanied by changes in the sub- 
stratum akin to those resulting in the formation of moor peat.’' — Geo. D. Fuller. 


2305. Pole Evans, I. B. The veld, its resources and dangers. South African Jour. Sci. 
17; 1-34. PI. t~S8, 1 map. 1920.— This is the presidential address delivered to the South 
African Association for the Advancement of Science in July, 1920. The author divides South 
Africa into 19 botanical regions, the main types of vegetation being intimately associated with 
the physical features of the country. These regions are: (1) the Coast Veld, a region of 
drowned valleys and sandy dunes covered with dense impenetrable bush, tall grasses and 
palms, and in w-hich isolated evergreen forests are frequent; (2) the Low Veld, a region of low 
relief, of wide open river valleys with perennial streams and deep alluvial soils, w^hich are 
covered with gigantic thorn and other deciduous trees beneath which a rank growth of grass 
persists; (3) the Eastern Grass Veld including the southeastern region, the great Escarpment 
and the Basuto Highlands ; (4) the Bushveld : (5) the Middle or Banken Veld, a region of gently 
sloping hills from which escarpments of harder rock project, the hill slopes being covered with 
grass and the rocky hills with stunted deciduous trees and sclerophyllous bush; (C) the High 
Veld; a region of vast rolling table lands covered with a dense grassy turf and devoid of trees; 
(7) the Pietersburg High Veld; (8) the Waterberg Sand Veld; (9) the Griqualand West Thorn 
Veld; (10) the Kaap Plateau Bush Veld; (11) the Vaal Kaineeldoorn Veld of the A.sbeslos 
Mountains; (12) the Kalahari Sand Veld; (13) the Damaraland Thorn Veld; (14) the Knmpei* 
doom Veld of South Damaraland; (15) the South Western Veld; (16) the Karroo; (17)thclpper 
Karroo; (18) the Kokerboom Veld of Namaqualand and Bushmanland; and (19) the Xaniib 
or Western Littoral Belt. The principal physical features of each region arc described and nn 
account is given of the vegetation of each, with special reference to its economic aspects. Ihe 
paper is illustrated by an exceptionally fine series of 56 photographs.— E. M. Doidge. 


2306. Wadham, S. M. Changes in the salt marsh and sand dunes of Holme-next-the-sea. 
Jour. Ecol. 8:232-238. 4 Jig- — The article is a report of the changes in vegetation occur- 

ring in 6 years. Maps of the distribution of the plant communities in 1914 and in 1920 are 
presented. In the salt marsh emphasis is placed upon the length of time the water floods the 
different areas during the tides and this is regarded as the controlling factor for the distribufiou 
of associations of Armeria, Stalice, and Plantago. Variou.s types of depressions or pao> 
are characterized. — Geo. D. Fuller. 


2307. Youngken, IIeber W. Plant associations. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
1052-1055. 1920. — In this brief exposition of plant associations, classified solely on 


Apscc. 9: 
the ba'.is 
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of their relation to water, those discussed are: hydrophytes, helophytes, or marsh plants, 
halophytes, xerophytes, raesophytes, and tropophytes, or alternate plants.— A nton Ilogsiad, Jr. 

FLORISTICS 

230S. Armitage, Elf.anora. Glamorganshire Bryophyta. Jour. Botany 59: 49-50. 
1021.-A list of bryophytes collected by H. H. Knight, the author, and others in Glamorgan 
is given.— X. in. Wietjand. 

2303. Burnham, Stewart H., and Rot A. Latuam. The flora of the town of Southold, 
Long Island and Gardiner’s Island, Torreya 21: 1-11. 1921.-A 2nd supplementary list of 
plants collected since the publication of the original hlora in 1914 is presented, comprising 
153 species of thallophytes, 3 of bryophytes, and 5 of pteridophytes. Notes on habitat, station, 
and determinations are added.— J. C. Nelson. 

2310. Champim, H. C., and W. J. Lambeht. Notes on a visit to the Pindari Glacier, 
Kumaon. Indian Forester 47 : 11-21. I pi., I Jig. I921.-The plants found en route to the 
glacier are enumerated. — E, N. Munns. 

2311. Collins, J. Fuankun. Three plants new to Rhode Island, Rhodora23:'27. 1921. 
-The author reports 3 plants from Rhode Island with the stations in Xew England where they 
have been reported. These do not appear to have been previously listed from the state. 
They are Hedeoma kUpida Pursh., Apocynum medium Greene, and p'otentilla tridentata forma 
kirmtijolia Fea.se.— James P. Poole. 

2312. 0.arland,L,V. Lester. Some plants from JehelMarra, Darfur. Jour. Botany 59: 
4648. 1921.— This is a list of 45 plants collected on the mountain Jebel Marra. by Captain H. 
Lynes, in 1920. Some notes on the region are appended. The flora is a composite of the floras 
of north temperate, Mediterranean, Abyssinian, Sudanese, and widespread tropical types. — 
K. M. Wiegand. 

2313. Gorman, M. W. The flora of Mount Hood. Oregon Out of Doors IPortland) 1: 
64-96. 1920.— This list of the known flowering plants and terns of Mount Hood, under both 
common and scientific names, includes notes on altitudinal distribution.— C, F. Piper. 

2314. Janohen, Erwin. Vorarbeiten zu einer Flora der Cmgebung von Skodra in Nord- 
Albanieu. [Contributions to a flora of the vicinity of Skodra in North Albania.] Osterreich. 
Bot. Zeitschr. 69: 128-143, 167-187. 1920.-ln this list of 770 species of plants collected within 
0 7 km. of Scutari by Janchen and another military officer during the period from 1917 to 
1919 , specific names, synonyms, brief descriptions, and localities are given.— A. Jl. Gilbert. 

Nathaniel T. Additions to the flora of Isle au Haul. Rhodnra 23: 26. 
i-A.-Salixcoactilu Fernald, CareinorvegicaWiM., and Trigiochin paliistru L. are reported. 
PooT **''^*'* *18-8 previously been reported from the immediate region.— James P. 

Herbert. Spiraathes autumnalis. Nature 106 : 409. 1920.— This 
scor rora Scotland [Nature 106: 79.] is perhaps au error for Goodyera repens. — 0. A. Stevens. 

-TF Cosjio. Hieracium amplexicaule L. Jour, Botany 59; 48-49. 1921. 
Sale ^ occurrence of this species along the Mersey river betw een Stretford and 

K .1/ llTej ^ introduced plant, but has a good claim to a place in the British flora.— 

prehlstor'^pT*'*^’-^'^'*^'* Cook’s theory as to the American origin and 

TIC 0 ynesian distribution of certain economic plants, especially Hibiscus tiliacens 
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Linnaeus. Philippine Jour. Sci. 17: 377-384. 1920.-The writer U opposed to the theory that 
this hibiscus was carried by the primitive Polynesians from America across the tropical region 
of the Old World and is to be taken into account as an economic plant. He mamtains on 
purely botanical evidence that it is a species of natural pantropio distribution, that it grows in 
all tropical countries along the seashore, and that it has been disseminated in ages past by 
ocean currents, the seed being adapted for such dissemination.— Aiheri R. Sweetser. 

2319. MonsBET, H. The ferns of Hatley, Stanstead County, Quebec, 1920. Canadian 
Field-Nat. 34 : 137-140. 1920.— Forty-one species and varieties of ferns representing 3 families 
were collected within a very small area surrounding Hatley.— F. H. Emig. 

2320. Nelson, James C. Additions to the flora of Western Oregon during 1920. Torreya 

21 ■ 24-28 1921.— A list is presented of 34 species found growing spontaneously, none of which 

is mentioned in Piper & Beattie’s Flora of the Northwest Coast. Of these 29 are plainly intro- 
duced Parish’s recent study of the Immigrant Plants of Southern California includes only 
290 species, while at least 450 have been reported in Western Oregon. This is due partly to 
the greater aridity of the California summer. The plants of Western Europe find more 
favorable conditions in Western Oregon because of the more abundant rainfall.— J. C . N dm. 

23'^1 Pott R Addendum to the first check list of the flowering plants and ferns of the 
Transvaal and Swaziland. Ann. Transvaal Mus. 6: 119-135. 1920.-This is an addendmo 
to the Ist check list of the flowering plants and ferns of the Transvaal and Swaziland published 
May, 1912, and is based chiefly upon records from the Transvaal Museum Herbarium, and upon 
other published records. — E, M, Doidge. 

2322 Salmon, C. E. Carex Pairaei in Ireland. Jour. Botany 59; 76, 1921. This is an 
account of the discovery of this plant by Dr. Scully near Dublin in 1919, and its subsequent 
collection by A. W. Stelfox.— JC. Jf. Wiegand. 

2323. ScHAFFNEB, J. H. Additions to the catalog of Ohio vascular plants for 1920. Ohio 
Jour. Sci. 21 ; 128-135. 1921. — A list of 93 names is given, including a number of species new 
to Ohio, and others which extend their range of distribution in the State. Because of its 
peculiar geographic position, Ohio has an unustial number of species having their limits withm 
its boundaries. — H, D. Hooker, Jr. 

2324. Staxdley, Paltl C. Ferns of Glacier National Park, Montana. Amer. Fern Jour, 
10: 97-110. 1920.— The author discusses briefly the geographic features of the Park and 
outlines the 4 life zones represented there,— the Transition, Canadian, Hudsonian, and .krctic- 
Alpine zones. Then follows a list of 39 species of pteridophytes distributed among hi genera. 
The abundance and habitat are given for each species.- F. C. Anderson. 

2325. Standlet, Paul C. Flora of Glacier National Park, Montana. Contrib U. 

Nation Herb. 22‘; 23,5-438. Pl.SSSS. 1921 .—This paper is intended to be a guide to the nor 

of Glacier National Park, and will be useful also in the mountainous regions of Idato ™ 
British Columbia. In the introduction a short account is given of the geologica te 
and life zones of the Park, of the local climatic conditions in their effect on plant me, 
previous collections from the region. A bibliography of publications on the botany 
Park is also given, followed by keys to the families. Short diagnoses of the , 

most cases of the genera, are given. Under each species the local occurrence and the g 
range are given, followed by brief descriptions of essential features of the plan s, 
companied by notes on the appearance or local uses of the species. The plates give 
tions of the scenery and of a few of the characteristic plants of the Park, ihe “ 

names are new: AquilegiaJonesnelalivTStand\.,s\ibsp.nov.;Sophiaparmflora { am. 

Oxytropis sjneata (Hook.) Standi. In this work 955 species are enumerated, near y 
which were collected by the author in 1919.— N. F. Blake. 
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2326. Thompson, H. Stttart. Agrostis nigra in France : a correction. Jour. Botany 59 : 
77 , I 921 .-This plant listed from Var in Jour. Botany 1913, p. 196, proved to be Poa IrimalU.— 

K. M- Wiega”^- 


2327. Waters, C. E. The ferns of Baltimore and vicinity. Amor. Fern Jour. 11 : 19-25. 
1021. — The list, comprising about 31 species distributed among 13 genera, is very similar to 
that for the District of Columbia.— F. C. Anderson. 

APPLIED ECOLOGY 

232S. Sim, T. R. Causes leading towards progressive evolution of the flora of South 
Africa. Presidential address to Section C. South African Ass. Adv. of Sci. 1920. South African 
Jour. Sci. 17 : 51-64. 1920.— By maintaining the eastern grass veld unburned, by maintaining 
the forests or replacing them by exotic species of more rapid growth and of greater transpira- 
tion, and by vastly increasing the area under such exotic trees especially in the grass veld 
slopes and in the natural tree and scrub land.s and on the mountains, the amount of saved and 
redistributed moisture is increased enormously. On the other hand, by continued grass burn- 
ing, forest destruction, over-stocking veld, bad agriculture, water concentration and donga 
formation, practically all rain is drained off immediately. There is very little redistributed 
moisture and that little becomes less year by year. South Africa is still in the stage when the 
fly-wheel of natural sequence may be started either in the direction of afforestation and grass 
protection, leading to upward plant succession, accompanied by general vegetative and 
climatic improvement, or in the direction of veld fires, forest destruction, and down-grade 
legctation, reacting on the climate, which again reacts on the vegetation until at last the 
continent is past redemption and mankind as well as the fauna and flora must perish.— 
E. M, Doidge, 


FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 
J. S. Illick, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 2095, 2120, 2226, 2284, 2582, 2602, 2639, 2961, 3013, 3179, 3194 

3197) 

2329. Anontmops. Forsogsvaesendets OrdningogLedelse. [Organization and admin- 
istration of forest research.] Forst.Forsogsv.D.anmark 5; 391-420. PI. 7,fig.S. 1921.— Organ- 
ization, administration, headquarters, activities, and experimental fields of the Danish Forest 
Expenment Station are discussed. Mr. A. Oppermann is the present leader. With him, 
working along more or less special lines, are 6 permanent members. Their activities, co- 
ordinated with the Department of Agriculture, are approved by a committee of which the 
Director is a member. In 1917 appropriations were made for substantial headquarters of 
6 buildings and 1 permanent caretaker. The plantations and experimental tracts arc in differ- 
parts of the country . The 2 nurseries are at Egelund and Mollcvangen. Numerous plant- 
ing tests have been made with native and exotic species. .Aside from forestation experiments 
consi erable work has lately been done in biology of forest soils, forest mensuration, utiliza- 
lOE, insect enemies of trees, and forest influences. — J. A. Larsen. 

lov Government forest work in Utah. U. S. Dept. Agrie. Dept. Circ. 

■ 3/ p. 1921— A popular digest.— L. R. Hester. 

M. Shall the Forest Service be eliminated from Alaska? Amer. Forestry 

28-37. 1922.-Editorial.-C. R. Oils. 

"05-707^ fotHstry department of Edinburgh University. Nature 106: 
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2333 Anootmobs Vers la futale. [Tending towards high forest.] Bull. Trimest Soc, 
Forest. Franche-ComW et Belfort 14: 207. 1921 .-Of the numerous communities of Haute- 
Saone which have agreed to convert their coppice into high forest, 10 are noted, with the areas 
to be converted. The method is to substitute for the coppice cuttings on a 25 or 30 year rota- 
tion improvement cuttings at periods of 12-15 years, with a limit of 30 per cent of volume of the 
material to be cut. No change in the division of the forest into parcels is contemplated. Ij 
the mountainous regions, planting of fir is prescribed immediately after cutting.—/. KrHrejjj^ 
Jr. 

2334. Anonymous. [Rev. of: TnoscHEL, Ernst, Editor. HandbuchderHolzkonservier- 
ung. (Handbook of wood preservation.) xi + iSOp. Julius Springer: Berlin, 1916.] Nature 
109: 73. 1922.— This work by 12 authors is highly commended.— 0. A. Stevens. 

2335. A-milon, J. a. Sveriges Prastskogar. [Sweden’s ecclesiastical forests.] 
Skogsv^rdsfor. Tidskr. 19: 144-156. 1921. 

2336 Andbrsson, Gunnah. Ykrldens Barrskogstillgingar. [The world’s coniferous 
forest resources.] SkogavUrdstor. Tidskr. 19: 1-32. Fig. 1-S. 1931.-Forest conditions, 
production, and consumption are discussed tor the principal countries of the world. The 
conclusion reached is that the future demand for forest products is going to exceed the supply. 
— <7. A. Pearson. 


2337 Aax WiLH. VON. Electrische Lcitungen durch Waldungen. [Electric power lines 
through forests.] Schweis. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72: 299-304. I921.-The author calls attention 
to the dangers of allowing free use of forests for power lines, and advocates charges for power 
lines and water power sites. Definite plans are outlined. The importance of having power 
lines in underground cables is emphasised.—/ . V . Hofmann. 

2338 Badoux, H. KShlerei im waadtelandischen Jura. [Charcoal pitting in Waadt, 
Jura.l Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72 : 293-298. 2 pi. 1921.-Charcoal burning is a past 
industry in Switzerland, although it was quite extensively practiced prior to 1S08^ In bamt 
Croix in 1917 a single operator was found, and his supply was consumed locally. The species 
used in the various localities totaled about as follows: beech 22.7, oak 21.3, willow .0.6, 
birch 20,9, pine 25 per cent. The 4 pits in operation required 65-110 ster of wood each and 
burned 8-20 days. Although the price advanced from 8.50 Fr. per kgm. in 1912 to 4- Fr. m 
1918, it would not be feasible to reopen the industry in Switzerland.—/. V. Hofmann. 


2339. Bibch, J. J. Mahogany. Amer. Forestry 27 : 710, 727. 1921. 


2340. Bohnebusch, C. H. Objective beskrivelse af et Skovdistrikts Urteflora. lObjec- 
live description of herbaceous flora in a forest.] Dansk Skovfor, Tidsskr. 6: 76-91. F ■ 4 
fig. B. 1921.— The author’s method of taking stock of the herbaceous flora in a forest is 
obieotive because it will be possible to repeat comparisons by the same or different P“S0“ “ 
different times. A map of suitable scale is used in the field for designation of type b™” ’ 

within these types, symbols indicate characteristic species in distribution and a ua ■ 
Closer analysis is made according to Raunkiaer’s method for the different types of tiora^ ^ 
tables in this report show occurrence and frequency for a particular area in Denmar •. 
Larsen. 


2341. Busse. Der Wald in Zeiten politischer UmwSlzungen. [The forest in times of 
political revolutions.] Zeitschr. Foist- u.Jagdw. S3: 193-206. 1921.— This a 
at the anniversary celebration of the Eberswald forest academy, gives a s or 
German forest history with especial reference to the destructive inftuenccs of po * ^ 
tions, such as those of 1524, 1S4S, and 1914-18, upon the forest, and summarizes to 
significance of the German forests before the late war. The author out mes 
problems facing the German forester. — /. Roeser. 
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2343. BysSE. Mem ReiseemdruckvonBiienthoren. IMy travel impressioas of Mren- 
thoren.] Zeitsehr. Forat- u. Jagdw, 53: 157-162. 1921 .-Von Kalitsoh’s Btonthoren 
management system is based on care and culture of the soil and of the stand. Schwapuach 
has stated that the soil m Barenthoren is better than it appears to be, even under mismanage- 
ment. and natural regeneration of pine is a logical result. The felling scheme or silvicultural 
system is not orderly and it is necessary to log through stands of heavy reproduction; von 
Kalitsch will eventually have to adopt a form or orderly regulation. The entire forest does 
not present a new form, but gives very much the appearance of a high forest system with 
natural regeneration even though preparation fellings, reproduction fellings, etc., are not 

recognired. This is due to the extraordinary recuperative powers of clumps of pine reproduc- 
tion and their habit of forming even-sized stands, although not even-aged, upon removal of 
the old trees. — J. Roeser^ 

2343. Calvino. M[aeio]. El Aromo Amarillo, planta de tanino. [The Aromo Amarillo 
a tannin-contammg plant.] Rev. Agric.. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4; 590. 1921 -Acacia 
jmcmna Willd. grows extensively on poor land in Cuba. Mature pods without the seed 
contain 23 2 per cent tannin. The fruit is composed of 53 per cent bv weight of seed and 47 
per cent of pod. — Cr. R. Uoerner. 

2344. Calvino, M.ARIO. Los mimbres. (Genero: SalU.) [The willows.] Rev. Agric. 
Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4: 624. I921.-The species meutioned arc Salix rubra, S. viminalis, S. 
ntelhna, S. purpurea and its hybrids, and S. alba. A discussion of the uses, propagation, soil 
requirements, planting and importance of the crop is given. The cultivation of wiUows 
and the promotion of the willow industry in Mexico are discussed.— 0. R. Hoerner. 

234,5. Cat, VINO, M[ario]. Otra planta arb6rea de la familia de las leguminesas rica en 
tanmo. [Another arboreal plant of the legume family rich in tannin,] Rev Agric Com v 
TraMCuba] 4: 590 legume from Mexico, Hnan>uchil PithLlcUum duke {RoxbO 

Benft., growing m the Agronomic Exepriment Station grounds in Cuba, produces bark con 

Obtained from the station upon request.-G. R. 

23«, Cahlson, K. A. Cedrela Toona, a sylvicultural note, with special reference to 

Union arc c, f t optimum conditions for Cedrela toona for the 

tl.e Zoutoarsh° T »PP™^ohes tropical conditions the better. In 

u e oon w Hange elevations up to 4.000 feet may be planted, but further south an alti- 

long si Is „ Ir bf" soil is necessary for a dense stand to survive 

hamful r , Eooalypts or other moisture-exhausting species is 

Doidge.' * and skilful sylvicultural management is necessary 

i' iooo™™' P™e«ss. South African Jour, 

omphasized Fivurc'! o of “ore extended afforestation in South Africa is 

nuthor believes that tbe"f ^‘'0“ ‘>>0 industrial centres of the world are cited. The 

Ix’inR replaced and that depleted more rapidly than they are 

'»osely self-supporting in tobert-ls. .S. 


23ft Carteh, C. F. Our reforestation activities. 


Sci. Araer. 125-A (Dec.) : 106-107. S 


P'oauctionirioal'?"*!.'^^?,' ®duation de la production du caoutchouc en 1521. [Rubber 
ev. ot.Appl, 1:33-103. 1921.— In a rather lengthy article the writer 
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considers: (1) The present condition of the world rubber market and the geographic relation 
ships of the chief rubber-producing plantations; (2) the culture ot Ilevea brasiliensu in Frenei 
Indo-China and its future in that country; (3) the production of wild rubber in various parts 
of tropical Africa. He concludes that the production of wild rubber is on the decrease ' 
tropical Africa, and that it la not possible to establish European plantations in Africa capable 
of competing with those of French Indo-China or Indo-Malaysia, but that it is very necessa 
that local governments should organize experiment stations for the education and guidacEe 
of colonists and natives. — P. G. RusselL 

2350. CsEVALiEn, Aug. [Rev. of: Briet JacQCEs de. Mission ForestRre et Agricoig 
au Mayumbe (Congo beige). Documents mis en ordre et annotes par E. de Wildeman. (Tjjg 
commission of foresty and agriculture at Mayumbe (Belgian Congo). Edited by E. de Wilde 
MAN.) Brussels, 1920.1 Rev. Bot. Appl. 1; 29-31. 1921.— The book was published after 
the death of the author. There are 4 principal subjects treated; ( 1 ) The forests and timber of 
Mayumbe, (2) yams, (3) bananas, and (4) the oil palms.— P. G. Russell. 


2351. CoRNEFERT, R. Regeneration sur les hauts plateaux du Jura. [Regeneration of 
the high plateaux of the Jura.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Forest. Franche-Comt^ et Belfort 14; 206 
1921.— Regeneration of the forests of the Jura becomes difficult at over 1100 m. altitude 
Owing to the luxuriant herbaceous vegetation which immediately follows the melting of tbe 
snow, the natural reproduction of spruce is crowded out. Artificial regeneration is therefore 
necessary and nurseries have been established. The fungus Herpotrickia nigra, which vegg. 
bates under snow, is a serious enemy of the nursery stock of spruce which is pressed to the 
ground by snow, A process of preventing damage has given excellent results : in the autumn 
barked poles 10-15 cm. in diameter are placed between the ranks of plants, so that the plants 
lean upon them. In the field each plant is similarly placed where it can be supported bv a 
stone or a stump. It is useless to attempt to reforest the pot holes which exist on 
these high plateiaux.— Kiltrcdge, Jr. 


2352. Cox, S. Annual administration report of the forest department of the Madras 
Presidency for the forestyear ending June30, 1920. 76 + hi +17 p. 1921. — This annual report 
covers in detail all forest operations. During the year the area of reserved forest increased 
from IS, 712 to 18,794 square miles, and that of reserved land decreased from G82 to 5C)o square 
miles. Of 30,700 miles of boundary all but 2,000 miles have been demarcated . Little progress 
was possible either in the preparation of new or in the revision of old W’orking plans. 
Some progress was made in construction of new roads and in iinj)roving water supply. 
Trespasses of all kinds continue to increase. Most grazing and cutting trespassers are d^ 
tected and punished, but fire trespass, the most serious, is not yet adequately met. Severe 
forest fires occurred, and not less than 1,000 square miles of specially protected forest 
burned during the year, including some important plantations. Early burning as a protectieu 
against disastrous summer fires was inaugurated in some areas, and is said to have furnislied 
satisfactory protection. The effect of repeated fires on the forests in. delaying natural re- 
generation is noted. The output of timber increased from 9S,5SO to 105,800 tons, and of fuel 
wood to .>49,700 tons. The minor forest products such as bamboo and tanning bark also shov 
an increase. Grazing revenues were the highest recorded in the past 10 years. Increa.-ed 
artificial propagation of sandalwood is noted. Research work is still inadequately haadki 
The net revenue for the year was Rs. 24,37,482 as compared to a 10-year average of 
The sudden increase was due largely to high prices following the war. A separate report is 
given for each of the 4 circles in the Presidency, with a summary for the entire Presidenc}. 

S. B. Show. 


2353. Dacy, G. H. Sherlock Holmes of the forests. Amer. Forestry 28: (2-75. ^ 
fig. 1922.— The author gives a graphic description of the activities of organized forest 
in California and their methods of gathering data and interpreting evidence which will c 
the identification and location of incendiaries. — Chas. H. Otis 
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2354. Denzin. Altersklassen und Betriebsklassen. [Age classes and working sections.] 
Zeitschr. Forat- u. Jagdw. S3: 129-143. 1921.— This critical comparison favors the Prussian 
working plan instructions of March 17, 1912, over the supplemented instructions of March 
12, 1919. The old system furnished an inventory of the stand in that it called for a division by 
age classes and a summary for all the species in mixture. The new instructions avoid this 
the scheme of management being governed by the principal species in the mixture. One 
working-section may contain species of widely separated rotation ages, which contradicts the 
purpose of establishing a working-section. Further more, the normal removal age of the 
stand is based on the period of rotation of the principal species with a total disregard of the 
rotation age of perhaps a greater area of an associated species. The old system provided for 
an age class division and representation on the ground of each distinct rotation represented in 
the stand.—/. Roeser. 

2355. Eberts. Die Thuringer Waldwinde. [The Thuringia forest windlass.] Zeitschr. 
Forst- u. Jagdw. 52: 420-422. Fig. 1~2. 1920. This is a light hand-apparatus for uprooting 
trees, consisting mainly of a windlass fastened low down on one tree, and a steel wire rope 
leading to a hook fastened high up on the tree to be felled. The tree is pulled over by winding 
the windlass.— A. H. Grams. 

2356. Eckbo, Nn,s B. Industrial timber research abroad and in South Africa. 2. South 
African Jour. Indust. 4: 737-744. 7 fig. 1921 .—The total yield of timber from all the forests of 
South Africa falls far short of the local demand. At the same time it is evident that sufficient 
use is not made of the very good timber that the country can produce, and this is largely 
because the local timber is badly seasoned and quite unreliable. In thisarticlearediscussed 
in detail the general principles and theories of cutting and seasoning and the adaptation of 
these to the climate of South Africa, and the damage done to wood by fungi and insect pests — 
S, .¥. Slent. 


2357. Eokeo, Nils B. Industrial timber research abroad and in South Africa. 3. South 
.Afncan Jour. ludust. 4: 778-7p. i pi. 192I.-This article gives in detail the best methods of 
seasoning wood, with special reference to, and description of, the Pretoria kilns — S M 
Sient. ‘ * * 


2358 Eckbo, Nils B. Industrial timber research abroad and in South Africa. 4. South 

of ‘‘‘ “‘‘'I' entirely with up-to-date methods 

of seasoning wood as carried out at the Pretoria kilns and directed by the Department of 
Forests m cooperation with the South African Railways. The most useful and abundant in- 

tve bw''' 1 , r P ‘r (Podocarpns spp.) . The treatment of 

laicate yellow-wood (P. falcata) is described in detail.— S. If. Stent. 

2359. Eckbo, Nils B. Industrial timber research abroad and in South Africa. 5. South 

1 rAfric:- r‘- ^ -f t^e 2 0^" 

real or u or Outeniqua yellow wood {Podocarpus elongata] and 

reasoned T- described. The severe tests which the 

supreme test is Proof of the perfection of the treatment. The 

■dter constanl use -I 

Afri« Jo^uT Tnjf research abroad and in South Africa. 6. South 
Eucalypta in aenem^I A methods of seasoning the wood of 

Stmt. ^ ^ ™ (-^noolyptus diversicolor) in particular are given.- S. 

African'jourinrtf research abroad and in South Africa. 7. South 

“ South Africa necessity of preserving wood, especially 

Slenl. ’ destroying agents— fungi, insects, and fire— is discussed.— 5. i{. 
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2362. Eden, Johan. NAgot om Skogsbokttring ock Skogsstatistik. [Forest book 
keeping and forest statistics.] Skogsv&rdsfSr. Tidskr. 19: 51-78. Fig.i-8. 1921. 

2363. Eichhorn. Die beste Bestandsform und das beste Einrichtungsverfabren. 
best silvicultural form and the best workingplan.) Zeitschr, Forst- u. Jagdw. 53 : 38-44. i 92 j 
Moller's recent account of his Barenthorener continuous management in pine [see Bot. Absts 
9, Entry 186; 11, Entry 2394] and Eberbach’s late admonition in “?ilva” recall the latter’s an' 
nouncement in 1913 in which he suggested setting aside the governing silvicultural forms and 
accepting the selection forest as the standard. The author regards Bberbaeb’s general cod 
elusions impracticable. Eberbach also overvalues the inventory of stock for the purpose of 
establishing the increment ; in mixed stands it is doubtful that his system is as reliable as the 
present yield tables and measurement of sample plots. His ^'middleforest, ' ’ suggested as the 
beat unevenaged form for intolerant species, cannot be considered as a silvicultural form of 
the future. The author is also at a loss to account for Eberbaeb’s disregard of separation of 
final from intermediate yields, since he places great weight on the care and control of the 
growing stock. The "natural” silvicultural form of Eberbach and its yield regulations can 
not serv e as a standard for German forest management.—/. Roeser . 

2364. Ekman, Wilh. NAgra SkogspoUtiska Problem for Norrland. (Forest political 
problems in Norrland.j SkogsvArdsfdr. Tidskr. 19 : 33-50, 77-101. Fig. 1-19. 1921.-Norr- 
land is a large, sparsely settled province in northern Sweden. Timber is one of its greatest 
resources. The population and the timber business have increased steadily since 1870. The 
lumber industry has furnished employment in the past; a stable forest policy will assure its 
permanence. Although destructive logging has been the rule in past years, and private 
owners are still inclined to sacrifice future for present returns, there are many examples of 
intensive forestry by private owners. National forest laws now prohibit forest devastation 
on private as well as public lands. Apparently the enforcement of these laws is dependfint 
in a large measure upon the good will of the owner.— In the more remote sections, the practice 
of forestry encounters difficulties in shortage of labor, lack of bousing facilities, and inade- 
quate transportation. Tlie remedy for the lst2 of the.se conditions lies in agricultural settle- 
ment, which is dependent upon the. employment and presumably the markets furnished by 
lumbering and forestry. Emphasis is placed upon the importance of fostering among settlers 
a favorable sentiment toward forestry, as a means both of creating a source of dependable 
labor and of encouraging the practice of forestry by farmers. Removal of certain legal re- 
strictions hampering the lumber industry, farmer, and laborer is urged. The article con- 
cludes with an appeal for cooperation between the lumber industry, forestry, and agiicultare 
as the only solution for the economic problems of Xorrland.— G. A. Pearson. 

2365. Erdma.n. Kunstlicbe Diiagung im Walde. [Artificial manuring in the forest.] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53: 155-157. 1921. — Experiments in the use of lime and otlier ferti- 
lizers do not substantiate the theory that they have no effect on the better class of soils. 
Although some tests yielded no evident results, others showed a decided, if not unifonn. in- 
fluence on plant de'-elopment. For soils of average lime content more data are Ticces?arv, 
Beech can be retained on even the poorest soils by the application of lime. If a degeucratpd 
forest soil be properly cultivated by removing the dry peaty surface covering and either sor^’in? 
broadcast or planting close, beech is able to thrive and grow with astonishingly small amounts 
of lime in the soil. — J . Roeser. 

2366. Fankhausur, F. von. Verbauung und Afforstung in den Eiazugsgebietea der 

Wildbache. [Terracing and afforestation for the control of irregular streams. 1 
Zeitschr, Forstw. 72: 257-2’':0. In thi.s reply to Marti [see Bot. Absts. lb bntry ■ 

it is claimed that the cost of terracing is prohibitive, and (hat it is not as effective as 
tation, especially on steep slopes. The greatest factor in control of the streams is 
forest holdings on the watersheds and complete stocking. — J . V . Hofmann. 
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2367. Geschwind, A. Die Technik der Wesselyschen Resurrektioasbiebe in den Laub- 
holzkriippelwaldresten des Karsten. (Wessely’s resurrection method of treatment in the 
stunted hardwoods of the Karst region.) Centralbl. Geaam. Forstw. 46: 193-218. 1920.— A 
considerable part of the Karst region is covered with a sprout forest of mixed hardwoods, which 
at present is in a stunted and almost devasted condition due to overcutting and excessive 
grazing. Heavy browsing by stock prevents the shoot growth from developing. Wcssely's 
method of rehabilitating is to allow the root-stocks to develop unhindered and to plant nursery 
atock in the openings. The rehabilitating areas should be fenced to prevent grazing for several 
years. The author discusses also the influence upon sprout regeneration of drought, frosts, 
insects, fungi, and in particular the cold and desiccating bora, which sweeps this region. As 
root sprouts are stronger than stump sprouts, the stump height should be 3-5 cm. above the 
point of connection between the trunk and root. The cutting should be done just before the 
gap llows.'-E. ff. Weidman. 

2368. Greeley, W.B. Fires on the national forests. Aincr.Forestry28:49-51. 1922. 

2369. Grosscurts. Die Verjiingung der hessischen KiefernbestKnde mit Buebe und 
deren Einbringung. [The regeneration of Hessian pine forests with beech and its method of 
iotroductiott.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53: 173-178. 1921.— The author discusses the 
natural regeneration of pine and beech in mixed stands in the forest district Wildcck and the 
artificial introduction of beech in pine stands and pine in pure beech stands, and outlines 
rules governing thinning operations in mixed stands.— J. Roeser. 

2370. Guthrie, J. D. Forestry awakening in Washington. Amer. Forestry 28: 51, 

1922 . 

2371. Hall, A. F., Editor. Handbook of Yosemite National Park. zHi + $47 p., 2$ 

12 Jig. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and London, 1921. — The book includes, among 

others, the following chapters: Trees of Yosemite Park, pp. 219-234, hy Hall; The Giant 
Sequoia, pp. 235-246, by W. L. Jepson'; Flowers of the Yosemite, pp. 247-267, Jepson ; and a 
key to cone-bearing trees in the appendix. — R. S. Harris. 

2372. Haslund, Ove. Granskogens production ogrentabilitet. [Production and rate of 
interest of spruce forests.] Tidsskr. Skogbruk 29: 16(h224. Fig. 15. 1921.— This reports 
growth in diameter, height, and volume of Norway spruce of different diameter classes for 
trees of different form and for qualities I and 11 sites. The data are based on 1,971 sample 
trees representing4-5 per cent ot 65,000 dekar. Trees of low' form point show up best in growth 
of diameter and volume production per individual tree. This is more true for the small than 
for the larger trees. Those of high form point, which are usually the older, have les.s crown 
space, stand close, and produce more volume per acre than the trees of low form point. If the 
forest loses the better formed trees by careless or unregulated cutting and selection for special 
material, as has been the case in the past, the forest production and financial yield will decrease. 
It is shown that trees of higher form point yield better return on the money invested in the 
forest than others. It is also pointed out that too high returns should not be expected from 
capital invested in forests; in Norway 3.5-4 per cent is considered fair for large private hold- 
ings and 4-4.5 for small private holdings. — J . A, Larsen. 

2373. IIauch, L. A. Faren ved Plukhugst i Danske Skove. [The danger from selection 
cutting in Danish forests.] Dansk Skovfor. Tidsskr. 6: 65-75. 1921.— The author regards 
selection cutting, advocated by F. Muus in a previous article, injurious to the Danish hard- 
wood forests. The fact that selection cutting worked well in Belgium carries no promise of 
Recess for it in Denmark; old selection cuttings prove that this method is poor silviculture. 

fie trees become tall and spindly and are easily injured. The dangers to Danish hardwoods 

escribed by Muus are said to be imaginary rather than real.—/. A. Larsen. 
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2374.HBBMS, JOBS. ProvenieaBfors«g med 

• TTnrqt, Forsoesv. Danmark St 353-371. ri.lo,jig.i, -iestg 

were begun in 1008 by planting 6 plots of white pine at Feldboig, Denmark. The stock was 
ryeais oU from seed collected from older trees at Feldborg, Fredenksvaerk, Assebro, fervig 
iJ Denmark Scotch and Norwegian stock was also used. Measurements m 1920 showed 
LS growth and development. The trees of Norweg.an origin grew very slowly and 
diversine g Frederiksvaerk variety also made very alow growth and is 

■'^pste^d The rest grew rapidly, those of Scotch and Assebro origin best. The trees 
?ef iscd to’the wind were less injured by reddening or killing of needles due to excessive 
less expose lessened vitality of the plants from this cause 

rindem them more liable to attack by Tortrix buoliana and Lophodermum pinosfn. These 
varieties show also a marked difference in resistance to Lophodermium attack, and m the case of 
Le Frederiksvaerk specimen a weakness in this respect seems inherited from the parent trees. 
—J. A. Larsen. 

0375 Hoffmann, F. Tiber die Giundlagen der Rechnungslegung in der StaatsfoTstver- 
waltung. [A basis for rendering accounts in state forest administration.! Centralbl. Gesam. 
Fnrstw 46- 025-245. 1920.— The State provides that corporations make re^lar public state- 
ment of their accounts. This has not been done heretofore by the State in its own various 
tas^Lss activities, though indications are that this will be necessary A method is o, .timed 
in S for rendering annual public statement of the hnanees of the State Forest Administr.- 

tiou.— R. H. Weidman. 

2376 Holvbn, Jcst. Laerk 1 NordSstsjaelland. lUtch in S'lklland, Den- 

marri Tidsskr. Skogbruk 29 : 92-148. PI f«, map S. I921.-The author discuses sites, 
rmatic eruditions, mixtures, and silvicultural treatment suitable for larch m Denmark 
Both seeding and planting of larch have given good results, but it is not suitable for a gcnetal 
and extensive planting of pure forests in that it prefers slope land to bottomland. Larcl 
makes good growth and obtains good form in mixture with spruce, noble fir (edel grpn„ and 
beech ■ in mixture with these more tolerant trees it maintains the lead and is able to sutv a e 
This quality in larch enables under-planting or culture of tolerant trees which tend to prese 
the site and increase the total yield.— d. A ■ Larsen. 

2377. HOnlinger, II. Zum Methodenstieit in der forstlichen Statik. l^ntrorer^ 

llneoftheforest(Reinertragslehre). Forest finance and mathematics of valuation formulae 

are gone into in detail to prove the author’s position.-R. U. Weidman. 

2378 Hutchinson, W. Forest fires-a national problem. Amer. Forestry 27: 6i^ 
11 fia l Z. mi.-Prom 1916 to 1920, inclusive, the total loss from forest 
inetding national forests, was more than $85,000,000. The number of fo sU 
this period was 160,000, and 56,488,000 acres were burned over. Of these fires p 
caused by man, and were, therefore, preventablc.-CAas. H. UM. 

2379. ILLICK, J. S. The American walnuts. Amer. Forestp’ b^ftOTuH/. 

1921 .-This is a popular description of the black walnut {Jylansm^ southwestern walnut 
cinerea) of the East, and of the California walnut (J. coli/ormco) and t 
{J. rupestris) of the West, with notes on several exotic walnuts. Chas. U . 


Amer. Forestry 28: 12 19. 


u fig. 1922.-This is a 


2380. ILLIOK, J. S. The maples 
popular article.- Cfios. H. Otis. 

2381. Illick, J. S. The sycamores. Amer. Forestry 28: 14^150. W fig- 
is a popular description of Platanus occidentalu.—Chas. H. Ohs. 
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2382. Japing. Natarliche Verjflnguiig und damit Stetigkeit des Waldwesens auf der 
ganieo Waldflache. [Natural regeneration and resultant stability of forest life over the entire 
forest area.] Zeitschr. Foret- u. Jagdw. S3: 4S-55. I921.-The state forester discusses the 
silvicultural methods and problem of natural regeneration at Strassebersbach in his own 
district. He states that permanency of forest nature on the whole working area results in 
the retention of the highest soil productivity. The problem is to secure or keep the optimum 
conditions for the most suitable tree species and to retain this condition continuously in 
order to secure the highest wood production. As opposed to the even-aged stand the selec- 
tion stand enables the best trees to develop full crowns, resulting also in greatest wood pro- 
duction quantitatively and qualitatively. In coniferous stands (spruce) the humus is charac- 
teristically “dead” and soil deterioration likely; this problem ismet by judicious mixing with 
hardwood, the litter of which helps to secure quicker decomposition of the humus. In hard- 
woods, notably beech, the system adopted is the wide seed felling (Breitsamenschlag), a 
selection cutting over the compartment, while for spruce, strip-felling (Saumschlag) should 
be employed.— 7 . Boeser. 

2383. JoHANNSEN, W. Orientercndc ForsSg med Opbevaring af Agern og Bogeolden. 
[Experiments in storing acorns and beech-nuts.] Forst. ForsBgsv. Danmark 5: 372-39o' 
1921 .-LOW temperature is nece.ssary to keep acorns in a state capable of germinating. To 
ffhat extent frost may be endured has not been tested. Storing at ^ temperature between 1 
and 2'C. gave quite good results. Another necessary condition is access of air, otherwise the 
power of germination, even at the low temperature mentioned above, is lost in about 1 year. 
A solution of sublimate as a fungicide proved favorable ; probably also copper sulphate could 
be used. Treatment with formalin solutions does not seem to be practical. It has been 
possible to keep acorns for more than 3 years, with, however, a gradually decreasing power of 
germination. From the surviving seed, a number of vigorous plants may grow up. Beech- 
nuts are easily poisoned by the use of fungicides, but in a cold storage-room may otherwise 
keep fairly sound for 1 or 2 winters. After close sowing a rather marked correlation exists 
between the size attained by the young oak-trees during the Ist year and that attained after 
10 year’s growth, but their interdependence is far from being invariable. — J , A . Larsen, 

2384. Kobdvahr. IndividualismusundSozialismusinderForstwirtschaft. [Individual- 
ism and socialism in forest management.) Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53 : 200-210. 1921. 

Forest management can assist Germany considerably if the principles of highest net yield on 
forest capital are followed, The highest net yield from soil capital management is nmiiage- 
ment for selfish interests,— the strict carrying out of individualistic principles. The highest 
net yield from forest capital management provides the greatest benefit of the whole and places 
the success of the whole over the gain of the individual.— d. Roeser. 

2385. Lagbrbehq, Torsten. Mykologiens Bctydelse for var Skogsvard och TrSvaruhan- 

fil™®'. of mycology in forestry and the handling of forest products.) 

ogsy r sfor, Tidskr. 19: 102-114. 1921.— This is an address given before the forest high 

school.-<J. A. Pearson. 


propagation of trees from seed. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union 
with 1822.— Directioms are given for rearing trees from seed, 

particular reference to the pines, Eucalypts, and Acacias.— £. M. Doidge. 


toforTs^t f'®‘^™GE.N-WESTERBURO. RauchschSden und Boden. [Relation of smoke injury 
the ■ Centralbl. Gesam. Forstw. 46: 119-144. 1920.-This article appeared also in 

stwiss. Centralbl. [see Bot. Absts. 7, Entry 459].-R. H. Weidman. 


Jillvaxh MargborrensKronskadegorelse och dess Inverkan pi Tallens 

lleddel' crowns by the pilhborer and its influence upon increment.) 

• laiens bkogsforsoksanst. 18: 81-101. Fig. 1-S. 1921,-In Sweden tlie pithborer 
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{Mijelopkilus piniperda) deatroys the young shoots of Ptnus sylvestris and thus reduces the 
photosynthetic capacity of the crown. The reduction of leaf area is reflected in decreased 
growth. This investigation undertakes to establish a relationship between degree of crow- 
injury and rate of diameter growth. A complication arises from the fact that infestation^ 
generally follow thinnings, and thus it is necessary to deal with 2 factors,— the stimulati^^ 
effect of thinning and the retarding effect of crown damage. The per cent of crown injury ^ 
determined by ocular estimate checked by detailed analyses of leaf surface of a few tyL 
trees representing various degrees of infestation. Rate of diameter growth is determined !))’ 
use of the accretion borer. The results show that rate of growth is in a general way inverseiv 
proportional to degree of infestation.— G. A. Pearson. 

2389. Marti, F. vox. Verbauungen, Aufforstungen und Berasungen in den Einzugsge- 
bieten der WildbSche. [Terracing, afforestation, and sodding for the control of irreguja; 
streams.] Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72: 174-181. 1921.— Sod when packed down by snow or 
when frozen causes more surface run-off than terraces, and a record of terraces showj 
that they are adequate to equalize the run-off during heavy rainfall or rapid melting of snow 
Cost of terracing is about equal to afforestation, and the terracing is more effective in coatrol* 
ling run-off. Where grazing is permitted among terracing the terraces should be protected bv 
planting of suitable trees or shrubs. 18ee also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 23CG1.— V, Hofmann, 

2390. Martin, J. J. E. Foret de la Harth. [The Harth forest.] Bull. Triinest. See. 
Forest. Franche-Comt6 et Belfort 14: 196-201. 1921.— The state forest of the Harth, in 
Lorraine, containing 14,000 hectares, has been under management for 150 years. Its nativs 
species comprise oak, ; hornbeam, -fy; and others, Linden is the best of the broad-leaf 
species. Scotch pine was planted extensively about 1840 and in 1900. It was first managed 
as coppicc-under-staiidards, with a rotation of 35-40 years. In 1850 only 900 hectares re- 
mained in high forest. The working plan of 1800 provided for the conversion of coppice into 
broad-leaved high forest. Markings \mder this plan reserved 330-750 trees per hectare, 
Yields of 17 cubic m. of logs per hectare were realized. The plan of 1890 provided for the 
transformation into coniferous high forest. In 1910, German culture ''condemned’' the forest 
to the production of brush on a 30-year rotation, chiefly valuable for rabbit hunting, on 

12.000 hectares. The yield under such a system would be 35,000 steres of small firewood and 

6.000 steres of large firewood which, under existing economic conditions, is negligible, - 
J. Kittredge, Jr. 

2391. Maxwell, Hu. Wood for professional and scientific instruments. Amer. Forestry 
28:151-158. 17 fig. 1922. 

2392. Mell, C. D. The importance of the jack tree. Bull. Pan Amer. Union 51: 605- 
608. 1920, — The jackfruit tree, Artocarpus integrifoHa, a native of the Indian Archipelago, 
is now widely grown throughout the tropics. Under normal conditions it may attain an ago 
of several hundred years and measure 70-80 feet in height and over 3 feet in diameter ucar the 
base. The jackfruit tree as well as the breadfruit tree, A. incisa, readily recover: from the 
severest pruning or misuse. The fruits not required for human consumption are used kr 
fattening cattle and sheep. Young branches arc also used for feeding sheep and catt!?, 
especially during dry seasons when fodder is scarce. When the thick bark is cut. an abundance 
of a thick, white fluid exudes, which is used in India and Brazil as a rubber substitute In 
Brazil both bark and leaves are used for medicinal purposes. The w’ood is very durable and 
valuable for carpentry, furniture, etc., though only the heartwood can be used for this purpose, 
the sapwood being soft and useless. The heartwood also contains a brilliant yellow dye 
similar to that of the fustic tree to which the jack tree is closely related.— ilf. N. Leme. 

2393. Mell, C.D. The increasing importance of the jobo tree of tropical America. 

Pan Amer. Union 51; 406-^409. 1920, — Spondias luiea is known by a great many popular Eanif- 
in the regions and countries in which it grows. In Cuba, close to its northerroost ^ 
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growth, it is called “jobo” (hobo), in South Brazil it goes by the name of “caja” (c& chS’) 
Tiie jobo is a native of the Western Hemisphere and is now widely distributed throughout 
the tropics as a result of artificial propagation. In appearance this tree resembles the common 
ash. It belongs, however, to the cashew-nut family and is closely allied to the mango tree. 
Thejobo is commonly used as a hedge plant and is propagated by cuttings. It is also good for 
fence posts, paper pulp, and, to a certain extent, for interior trimming. In Venezuela, Trini- 
dad, and the Guianas, jobo wood is the only satisfactory match-stick material now in use. The 
wood is relatively soft and light and is generally regarded as one of the best woods known for 
the uses to which it is put. The fruit of the jobo, which is shaped like a plum and is frequently 
11 inches long, is used for making preserves and jelly, but mainly for fattening hogs.— 31. N. 
Levine. 

2394. Moluee. Kiefern Dauerwaldwirtschaft II. (Continuous management of pine, 
n.j Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53: 79-85. 1921.— The author discusses Trebeljahr’s article 
[see Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 206] especially a.s to the system of continuous forest management. 
The new system attempts to secure a permanent forest condition (Waldwesen) over the entire 
area. The argument that the system can not be practiced on an extensive scale is based on 
the erroneous belief that the stand must be regenerated or reproduced naturally. The basic 
principles of the system are indepeodeut of the question concerning natural and artificial 
regeneration.— The forester must arrange a felling plan as similar as practicable to that of 
the continuous management system.— J. Roeser. 

2395. fliESCHL.J.voN. fiber NiederlSndisch-Indiens Forsten und WSIder. [The forests 
of the Dutch East ladies.) Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72 : 225-232. 1921.— The area of the 
island of Java is 131,000 square km. and has a population of 34 million, or 2C0 persons per 
square km. About 46 per cent of the area is cultivated and 22 per cent forested. Although 
densely populated the local demand for forek products i.s very small, very little wood being 
used for fuel or dwellings. One of the chief uses of wood is for road construction. Teak is 
the principal species. The Indian oak is also an important commercial tree and reaches a 
height of 40 m. and a diameter of 100 cm. The practice of growing understory forests or culti- 
vation is not feasible with teak because the species produces shoots 2 m, high the 1st season 
and the large leaves cast a heavy shade.— The east end of the island is much drier than the 
west, although the entire island has a dry season from May to October during the east mon- 
soon winds. During the dry season the trees .shed their leaves and have a resting period 
equivalent to a winter season.— The forest force consists of 93 persons divided as follows: 
forest administrator, chief inspector, 4 forest inspectors, 5.8 assistant foresters ; forest improve- 
ment, 1 inspector, 19 assistant foresters; rubber products, 1 inspector, 3 assistant foresters; 
research, director, 5 assistant foresters. The outlying areas are manned hy 1 inspector and 
8 assistants. Including all forest laborers the force totals 1,421. The tcchnicul force should 
be increased to facilitate timber sales based on stunipage value and to insure better silvicul- 
tural methods. — J. V, Hofmann, 

2396. Obbsdteck. Weder Bodeureinertrags- noch Waldreinertrags- sondern Bedarfs- 
Wirtschaft. [Not management of highest net return on soil capital or highest net return on 
forest capital but management based on demand and necessity.! Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 
53. 143-114. 1921. — The author is convinced that the chief factor in determining the rotation 
age must be demand (general or local) modified to some extent by concessions to the theory 
e management based on highest net return on forest capital. .\s a student of Borggreves he 

eves m a platform of intensive management with early, oft-recurring, adequately cou- 
ucted thinnings, and with a thorough utilization of the light and value increment during the 
regeneration period.-^. Roeser. 

Report on the forest administration of the Central Provinces 

'^1 or the year 1918-19, together with the quinquennial review for the period ending with 
eyear 1918-19. q. hxxv p. 1920.— This annual report covers in some detail all forest 
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operations. The area of forest has remained constant at 19,645 square miles, of which 16 54^ 
are under approved working plana and 9,700 under fire protection. Considerable progress 
was made in construction of new roads, which results in an immediate increased income and 
peater utilization of forest products. Grazing and cutting trespasses apparently decreased 
in number over the 3-ycar average, due in part to incomplete reporting. A large part ot the 
forest officers time was devoted to procuring hay tor the army. The total number of stock 
grazed was 3,244,709, a decrease of 190,000 from the previous year. Over half of the decrease 
was in sheep and goats, which is not regarded as serious. A general seeding of katang hamhoo 
occurred, the 1st since 1885. Cultural operations were carried out on 36,104 acres of forest 
about 4,000 acres more than in the previous year. Some planting work is in progress. A total 
of 20s, .338 acres were cut-over, as compared to 178,399 in the year before. Practically all 
these were classed as improvement fellings and coppice with standards. An increase in the 
value of minor products is noted. Most of the exploitation was under departmental direction 
The net revenue of Rs 14,35,105 shows a decrea.se over the previous year. The year’s ad- 
ministration was seriously hampered by extra activities occasioned by the war, the loan of 
personnel to the army, and to the heavy mortality among the permanent force due to the in- 
fluenza epidemic. A comparative study ot the 1st and last years of the 5-year period 191.p 
1919 is given. The usual detailed tabulations of areas of reserved lands, progress in forest 
settlements, demarcation of boundaries, improvements, utilization, income, etc., are 
appended, — 5. B. Show. 

2398. Pack, A. N. Seeds of international friendship. Amer. Forestry 28 : 3-7. 12 fg, 
1922.— This, the 2nd of a series, tells what was done by Great Britain, France, and Belgium 
with the American tree seed donated by the American Forestry Association to aid in restoring 
the forests destroyed by the war.— CAas. H. Otis. 

2399. Pack, A. N. The vanishing trail. Amer. Forestry 28 : 67-69 . 5 Jig. 1922.— This, 
the 3rd of a series of articles on European forestry conditions, describes the aftermath of cut- 
tings in France by the TVentieth (Forestry) Regiment.— CAa«. H. Otis. 

2400. Paerels, S. J. Een der belangrijkste boschproducten uit Indie. [One of the 
principal forest products of India.) Cultura 33: 316-320. 1921.— The production of beneoe 
resin from Slyrax species, especially S. Benzoin, in the Dutch East Indies is considered. Im- 
portant plantations are found iu Palembang and Tapanoeli, Sumatra.— d. C. Th. VploJ. 

2401. Paebels, J. J. Eenige looi en verfstofien uit Mederlandsch Indie. [Some tmii 
and dye stufls from the Dutch East Indies.) Cultura 33 : 270-277. 1921,— 1/ncario Gambit 
produces gambir, an important tannin. It is obtained from the sediment alter the leaves 
have been boiled. Cultivation in relation to soil and climate is ea.sy . Rain ot 3009 mm, per 
year is most favorable. There are 25,000 seed in 1 gm. Thick sowing is advised, with pro- 
tection from the sun. Seed germinates in 14 days. Leaves are harvested after 1-2 years. 
Tannin from the mangrove species arc obtained especially from Rhizophoro mucronata, R. 
conjugata, Bruguira gymnorhiza, Carapa moluccensis, and C. obomia. Morinda citnfolia 
produces a red dye used in coloring cloth in India. The bark of Pelthophorum Jemgmum 
is used in mixtures as a dye. The bark ot Acoao leucophloea produces a tannin which is 
extensively used in Java tor leather. Cossio Fistula produces Trenggocli bark which contains 
9-15 per cent of tannin and makes excellent leather. — J. C. Th. Vpkof. 

2402. Paine, V. B. Logging mahogany in tropical West Africa. Amer. Forestry' 28: 131" 
141 . 12 Jig. 1922. — The author graphically describes methods by which logs arc gathered in 
large quantities, brought to the shipping point by manual labor, and placed on board steamers, 

— Chas. H. Otis. 

2403. Patton, R, T. On the seasoning of hardwoods, Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria 37 
3oO-353. 1920. — This supplements previous work on mountain ash {Eucalyptus regnons). 
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This species and messmate {E. oblique) were used. The results agree with those previously 
obtained. No acceleration of drying was observed after steaming. Shrinkage, however, was 
increased. The suddenly dried material gave least shrinkage but the ultimate rate of drying 
was not affected. Shrinkage in length was very small (A inch in 6 feet). For mountain ash 
radial shrinkage was 5 per cent and tangential 8 per cent. For messmate it was (5 and 8 per 
cent respectively. Boards 1 inch by 6 inches by 6 feet dried in 4 weeks during the summer to 
a 12 per cent moisture content . — Eloise Gerry. 

2404. Pethini, Sven. Ett modarnt Awerknings-system— Schirmkeilschlag contra 
Wagnerblidning. [A modern system of cutting— shelterwedge-cutting vs. Wagner selection.) 
SkogsvWsfbr. Tidskr. 19; 11,5-128. Fig.l-g. 1921. — Eberhard's method which deals mainly 
with silver fir utilizes primarily 2 types of operations, thinning and soil preparation. Silver 
fir should be thinned often and lightly. Large openings encourage weeds and windfall. The 
interval betw^een thinnings varies from 1 to 3 years. Frequent thinnings are especially im- 
portant in the reproduction stage. Reproduction is introduced 20-25 years before the end of 
the rotation. The litter is removed, then the mineral soil is exposed in strips. At intervals 
HJ m. in these strips, squares of i m. are hoed to a depth of 40 cm. Light must be introduced 
gradually in order to permit adaptation and to hold the weeds in check. Weeds can be con- 
trolled in this way because they endure less shade than the 6r or spruce seedlings. Reproduc- 
tion develops with the gradual introduction of light by thinning or light cutting until it is 
securely established. Up to this point all cuttings are classed as "preparatory;" later ones 
arc designated "after cuttings.” As in the case of preparatory cuttings, after cuttings should 
be frequent, preferably every year, until the stand has been converted into a young forest. 
The direction in which the regeneration proceeds over a unit depends upon 3 considerations,— 
prevailing wind direction, aspect of the site, and the direction in which the material is to be 
hauled. On account of danger from windfall, cutting usually proceeds from east to west, but 
on slopes this may be varied. Logs must not be skidded or hauled through a stand which has 
been restocked.. In order to avoid suddenly opening up large spaces, the cutting areas take 
the form of wedges, the point of which is directed toward the west,— hence the name "Schinn- 
keilschlagbctrieb.” Wedges are started at intervals of 80-120 m. The rate of cutting and 
regeneration can be regulated by increasing or decreasing the number and interval between 
wedges. At first, the wedges are very narrow and long, but as the cutting progresses they are 
widened until adjoining wedges coalesce. The method is especially adapted to silver fir 
because seedlings of this species may remain suppressed for 25 years, and when released spring 
up. Often the seedlings start in the virgin stand before cutting is begun, but they develop 
only as cutting proceeds.— G. A. Pearson. 

2405. PoDHORSKT, J. Die Korsische Kiefer, Pinus laricio var, Poiietiana. Eine 
forstliche Studie fiber ihr Verhalten in ihrer Heimat und ihre Eignung fur den Anbau in 
Mittel-Europa. [The Corsican pine, Pinus laricio var. Poiretiana. A forest study of the re- 
quirements in its native habitat and its adaptability for introduction into central Europe.) 
Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 72; 171-174, 201-205, 232-238. 1 pi. 1921.— The variety is a native 
0 the island of Corsica, where it still occurs in pure, well developed stands. Its range is from 
™ to 1,700 m. above sea level, with P. pfnosler from 500 to 900 m., Faqus silvatica horn 1,100 
th ™ Abies pectinata from 1,100 to 1,600 m. The climatic conditions are similar to 

c ps of southern Switzerland and the soil is of the same granitic origin. The variety has 
pro uced better growth and larger trees in central Europe than in its native habitat. It en- 
uies s ade very well, although in forest stands the trunks are cleared of branches. It has 
dim f ^ s“ucesaful tree that has been introduced into Central Europe. The soil and 
ha b rjonditions of southern Switzerland are more favorable than the sections where it 
Wot successfully . Consequently it should prove to be a desirable species for use in 

tia» r It'Sh altitudes of Switzerland, and as a timber tree in the better locali- 

F.ffo/mann. 

fore^ Wertberechnung des Plenterwaldes. [Valuation of mature 

■I Zeitschr. Forstw. 72: 161-171. 192L— There would be no difficulty in 
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determining values if land values and stand values could be separated. This is possible 
where each unit comprises a separate age class, but where the age classes occur in mixture 
separate evaluations of land and stands of timber can not be made because the time of maturit ■ 
of the mixed age classes can not be used as a factor. Diameter classes would form a better 
b^is than age classes, since diameter and age are not consistent in a mixture of age classes 
Diameter classes based on 20-30 cm., 35-50 cm., and over 55 cm. are suggested. — It is esaentiai 
that valuation be based on actual yield rather than on yield based on silvicultural methods 
Valuations are based on maximum land rentals, and variations from the maximum are corre 
latcd through the diameter classes and future yield. — Formulas are included for the deter- 
mination of land valuation, rentals, stand values, normal and actual yield. — J. V. Hofnmn 

2407. Rave. Die neuen Kontrollbuchanweisungen. [New control book instructions] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 52 : 415-420. 1020.— This is a constructive critique of thenev 
instructions issued to German foresters. — A . H. Graves. 

2408. Record, S. J. Our tropical timber trade. Sei. Amer. 124: 444, 455. 5 fig. i 92 i._ 
The author briefly considers the sources, methods of logging, characteristics, and uses of the 
staple tropical trade woods. — Chas. H. Otis. 

2409. Record, Samuel J. Boxwoods of commerce. Bull. Torxey Bot. Club 48 : 297- 
306. Fig. i. 1921. — A discussion is given of the species furnishing the boxwoods of commerce 
with their geographic ranges and botanical affinities. The uses of the woods, the appearance 
of the logs and bark, a key to the woods, and a check-list of the common names are given, - 
P.A.Munz. 

2410. Roig, Juax T. Sobre reformas en la reglamentacidn forestal. [About reforms ia 
forest legislation.! Rev. Agric. Com. y Trab. ICuba) 4: 566-567, 1921.— It is suggested that 
the cutting of young pines for poles and the topping of palms should be prohibited. Pro- 
hibition should be absolute with regard to ebony, sabin, and walnut, and limited with regard 
to trees which have not reached their maximum growth. A regulation of general character 
and application should be enforced by which trees will cut to a minimum diameter. Tem- 
porarily 4 or 5 classes of dimensions are suggested each with minimum diameters in accordance 
with the use to be made of the woodii.e., sizes for poles, posts, rollers, cross ties, and boards, 
Notes on the habitat of the red mango are given. — G. R. Hoerner. 

2411. Roth, J. Maifrostschhden an Exoten. [May frost damage to exotics.] Centrulbl. 
Gesam . Forstw . 46 ; 151-161 . 1920.— A very severe May frost caused great damage to trees at 
Selmecbanya, Hungary. The temperature reached — 4^0. Observations were made ia plan- 
tations and arboretums where trees were 1-0 ra. tall. Most exotic Abies suffered very little, 
especially A. balsamea, while the native A. peciinaUt as well as A. grandis suffered heavily. 
Picea with the exception of P. Engelmanni and P. sitchensis suffered very little. Contrary 
to accepted opinion, the' “green” Douglas fir suffered slightly compared with the “gray" 
variety. With the exception of Finns jiexilis and P. moniicola, pines suffered only slightly, 
with the following entirely undamaged: P. arntata, P. jBonfcsiana, P. conforta, P. CouUsn, 
P. inops, P. Jejjreyi, P. leukodermis, P. Mnrrayana, P. montana, P. ucinata, P. pondM, 
P. rigida, P. scopulorum, and P. Strohus, Tazodium distickum, Thuja gigantca, Tsuga cana- 
densis, and T. helero'ph>jlla were badly damaged; Juniperus virginiana and lAhocedrus it- 
cunens were undamaged; Sequoia giganlea, Thuja occidentalis, Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana. 
and C. NoolkattTiiiis suffered only slightly. Late frost is not so dangerous to hardwoods as to 
conifers, as the former recover from frost readily. The unusual hardiness of so many exotic 
pines is of great significance to Hungary, because among these are doubtless many that ean 
be used successfully in afforesting the waste lands and sand dunes which are annually subieet 
to late and early frosts. — R. H. Weidman. 

2412. Sage, H. The Royal palm. Amer. Forestry 28: 85-88. 5 jig. 1922.— This is a 
popular description of Oreodoxa regia as it grows in Florida. — Chas. H. Olis. 
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2413, SCHADBLIN, W. VON. Arbeiterfursotge in dei Forstwirtschaft. [Provisions for 
forest workers.] Sohwew Zeitschr. Forst. 72: 323-338. I921.-The salary of the forester is 
stable and is based on ability rated by experience and examination. Although the salary is 
the principal compensation, there are several other benefits, viz; (1) natural provisions- (2) 
improvement of labor conditions; (3) sick and accident benefits; (4) retirement provisions for 
invalidism and old age. The provisions furnished shouid include use of timber for fuel 
construction and repair at a low cost, -whereas at present this is not allowed. Houses for the 
permanent locations and suitable temporary quarters should be provided; also sufficient 
ground for garden, orchard, and pasturage for at least 2 cows. Quarters for laborers, where 
the work is some distance from the residences, should be provided. Tools should be provided 
by the laborer since this insures better care of and satisfaction with the tools. Shelter and 
storage for tools should be provided.—/. V. Hofmann. 


2414. SCHAEFFEK, A. Mccanismc de conversion-Taux de realisation. [Mechanism of 
conversion-rate of realization.] Buli. Trimest. Soc. Forest. Franche-Comt4 et Belfort 14- 
201-205. I921.-This is an attempt to answer the question as to what part of the volume of 
the forest principal can be exploited on a given forest area, with the certainty of again finding 
the initial volume at the time of returning for a future cut. Let V equal the volume before 
cutting, X the fractional part of the volume to be exploited, t the increment, and n the period 
in years. Then (K - Fi) (1 +() n = F. This is the formula for determining the future return 
on a given sum at compound interest on the condition that the capital be replaced in a certain 

number of years. Simplified, the formula becomes Y= 1 - , / Several examples are 

(1 + 0 

givcD of the application of the method.—/. Kiitredge, Jr. 

2415. Schilling. [Rev. of: Rubber, Konrad. DieBewegungderHolzpreiseinDeutsch- 
land. (The trend of forest product prices in Germany.) p. J. Neuman: Ncudamm 19201 
Zeitschr. Forst-u. Jagdw.53l 121-123. I921.-Thisisabrief critique of various ideas from the 
book, which discusses the relation of prices and general economic conditions. — /. Roeser, 

2416. STEpnAx, Steigerung der Holzerzengung Preussens durch Forderung der Oed- 
landsaufforstung, betrachtet vom volkswirtschaftlichen und finanztechnischen Standpunkt 
unter Hinweis auf die forstlichen Verhallnisse Englands. [Increasing Prussia’s wood pro- 
duction through furthering the afforestation of barren lands, considered from a politico-eco- 
nomic and finance-technical standpoint with reference to the forest conditions of England ] 
Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53 : 25-38, 101-113. 1921 .-England’s problem is discussed, and 
the present (1917) forest policy stated. The afforestation of denuded lands in Prussia is 
primarily a matter of mine timber production. The inereased rentability of barren-land 
aJorestation rests upon the fact that the mine timber dealer, even in the remote sections of 

russia, can be considered a purchaser upon the ste.ady increase in prices of and demand tor 
mine timber, which has become so great as to necessitate importation. A plan in 2 parts is out- 
mc y which afforestation may be carried out on an extensive scale; (1) a scheme of affores- 
a mn y the owners without state help, and (2) afforestation by the owner with state 
^ ssis ance consisting of district or province loans for which the state is surety. The 2nd 
(iiTO considers the capitalization of areas to be afforested; liquidation of 

tions"^ * i" ^ tedness to sUte; duties of private land owners under the loaning system; condi- 
consid'e' ■'•iduetion in the liquidation quota because of insufficient yields may be 
of the ™ “uder-n-hich private lands may be expropriated; and the general policy 

lauds sotieme, which is to secure the greatest po.ssible afforestation of barren 

supei-visio “ increased dev.astation, without introducing a system of direct state 

■f- Roessr'^ forests, and with the minimum e.xpcnditure of state funds.— 

This is a Trees in winter. Amer. Forestrv 28: 79-81. 19 fig. 1922.— 

a popular atticle.-aus.//. Offs. ' ^ 
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2418. Totjmet, J. W. Town forests. Amer. Forestry 28: 96, 113. 1922.— This address 
was delivered before the Massachusetts Forestry Association.— CAos. H. Otis. 

2419. TRA.GARDII, IvAB. 'UndersSkningarover den StSrre M^rgborren, dess SkadegSieije 
och ^ekampande. [Investigations of the large pithborer, damage and means of control ) 
Meddel. Btateus Skogsfdrsoksanst. 18: 1-SO. Fig. 1~27. 1921.— This insect {Myelopkiks 
■piniperda) attacks both the trunk and the crown of the Scotch pine {Pinus sylvesirU) 
Sweden. The larvae hatch from eggs laid in vertical galleries underneath the bark and work 
laterally, girdling the tree more or less completely. When the beetles emerge they bore into 
the 1st and 2nd year shoots and hollow out the interior, thus killing the portion above % 
point of attack. The shoots are attacked early in the summer by adults after oviposition 
and later by the young brood. Injured or suppressed trees offer most favorable conditions for 
breeding because vigorous trees fill the galleries by excessive exudation of pitch. Repeated 
attacks on the crowm may so reduce the vitality of a tree as to render its stem subject to attack 
In virgin stands the insects are usually present only in small numbers because they find but 
few trees in which they can propagate. Complete eradication in such stands may usually be 
accomplished by removing all suppressed and injured trees. Epidemics often follow thinniDgs 
unless material over 3.5 cm. in diameter is removed or barked. Stems below this diameter 
are attacked, but the broods do not develop. After cutting, seed trees are subject to severe 
attack because great numbers of insects are reared in the stumps. Logs become breeding 
places only under certain conditions. Since the eggs are deposited prior to June 1, material 
cut during the summer can be left in the woods without danger. Material cut after September 
1 and not exposed to the sun is likely to be attacked the following spring. Both logs 
and stumps can be rendered harmless as breeding places by peeling the bark.— <?. A . Pcarm. 

2420. Weibecee. Ostdeutseber Kiefernwald. Seine Emeuerung und Erbaltung. [East 
German pine forests. Their renewal and retention.! Zcitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53; 5-25, 
85-101, 145-154, 214-237. 1021 . — The present intensive system of even-aged stands and char- 
cutting is well established and the problem concerns itself with the best methods of carrying 
out the system. Clear-cutting in strips from north to south, which appears the most advisable, 
is discussed in detail, along with various silvicultural and logging requirements.— The 2nd 
installment considers the subject of soil preparation in pine stands for providing a desirable 
seed bed. The work is divided into 3 groups; (1) opening the soil, or merely removing or 
shaking free surface vegetation ; (2) loosening and mixing soil and humus ; (3) turning over the 
soil by deep plowing. The use of the plow is unnecessary, unprofitable, and hannful. Studies 
have shown that the best developed individuals in a stand are those with well-developed super- 
ficial root systems, not deeply penetrating ones. The work of soil preparation should be done 
in winter, not later than March. The desirability, choice, and application of cultural method 
in the use of implements are discussed. Their use is governed by the necessity of sec uring good 
but cheap labor. In the 3rd section, the history of planting pine in Germany is briefiy re- 
viewed, followed by an elaborate discussion of the physiology of the root system, the natural 
development of the root system of the pine, and root formations departing from the natural 
as occasioned by various cultural methods of planting and sowing. The conclusions are: 
Planting pine should be discontinued or at least every effort made to limit its use because its 
general effects are injurious. Best results are and will continue to be secured from matural 
regeneration on prepared and receptive forest soil, supplemented by cultivation over the 
entire area, or, at most, the preparation of shallow furrows with a careful mixing of as high an 
amount of humus as can be obtained in which pine seed of the best origin should be sparse!} 
sown. — In the 4th installment, the author continues his treatise on cultural methods of treat* 
ing forest spil. The complete turning over of the soil by deep plowing is usually harmful in 
the original forest. Any form of furrow culture is a compromise. It is best to keep a fr^s , 
fertile soil over the entire regeneration area. Where furrows are plowed, a maximum 
tance of 1.3 is advised. The cultural manuring of plantations or crop rotation ia not neces 
sary on original forest soil. It is essentia! to keep the decomposing humus in use for 
production and not for the nourishment of sedges, heather, and weeds. In the 10th chap ^ > 
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the author discusses labor and costs of various operations, considering especially the amount 
of work required in various ways of turning the soil — Roeser. 

2421. WiBECK, Edvard. Om Olifca Skogsodlingsmetoders Fdrhdllande till ITppfrysnings- 
faran. [The relation of different methods of forest culture to damage by frost heaving.] 
Meddel. Statens Skogsforsoksanst. 17: 330-345. Fig. !-$. 1919.— In 191{i-lH, experiments on 
the relation of deep and shallow cultivation to survival in planting and direct seeding were 
conducted in Norrland, Sweden. The seeding was in spots 16 X 16 inches or strips 4 X 16 
inches. Under shallow cultivation merely the surface was cleared, exposing the mineral 
soil, while in deep cultivation the soil was loosened to a depth of 6 inches. Planting was in 
narrow holes made with a bar, or in wide holes. Contrary to the experience in southern 
Sweden the shallow spots and narrow holes gave the best results. Investigations showed that 
losses were due primarily to frost heaving, which is most severe in deep spots and wide holes. 
These effects were more noticeable on soil covered by lichens and herbaceous plants than on 
that covered with a deep layer of moss. The conclusion is that while cultivation generally 
favors the growth of seedlings, this advantage may be more than offset in Norrland by damage 
due to heaving. Heaving is favored by standing surface water and oscillating low tempera- 
tures, conditions which are characteristic of the extreme north and mountain regions.— <?, A, 
Pear&on. 

2422. WiDEGREN, K. A. Transportbane-system Widegren. [The Widegren transportation 
system.] Skogsv&rdsfdr. Tidskr. 19: 133-143. Fig. 1-9. 1921. — The article discusses the 
working of an experimental w'ooden railway system previously described, and also of 2 lines 
ased in practical woods operations.— (?. A. Pearson. 

2423. Wilber, C. P. The foundation for forestry in New Jersey. Amer. Forestry 28: 

20-24, 30. 6 Jig. 1922.— This article deals largely with fire protection.— C/ias. H. Otis. 

2424. WiLBRAND. Ideeler Waldwert. (Idealistic forest value.) Zeitschr. Forst- u. 
Jagdw. 53: 65-69. 1921. — A few recent ca.scs have made it possible to judge to some extent 
the value placed upon the forest by the people in general, who place its esthetic value higher 
than its actual value in wood. The instance discussed is the selling of the Zehnmorgenwald, 
near Frankfort, for exploitation. Wilhiii 12 years the value of this tract had increased from 
25,000 to 475,000 M., the increase expressing the change in value because of the esthetic and 
recreational use. — J. Roeser. 

2425. WiLBKAND. KuUurkosten, [Cultural expenses.) Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 53: 
210-214. 1921.— The cost of replacing a forest stand is closely connected with the revenue de- 
rived from removal of the final product, and the cost should come out of the final yield as does 
the labor cost of felling. It is not the forester's duty to cultivate as cheaply as possible as the 
soil rental adherents dictate, but he should bring the forest soil to the highest state of pro- 
ductivity as quickly as possible; and this can be done only by careful planting and cultivation. 
The fullest use of the forest can not be secured if the management is governed by the highset 
return on soil capital theory. Since it is necessary to bring cultures and plantations as rapidly 
as possible through the period of greatest danger in the life of the tree, artificial regeneration 
'vill usually be preferred.— Roeser. 


2426. '\\iLMOT, G. A. Matches and matchwood production. South African Jour. Indust. 
4. 826-837. 10 Jig. i()21. — This is a detailed account of the raatcli-uiakliig industry of South 
rica. The 2 factories described are Rosebank and Stamford Hill, where over 800 employees 
are engaged in the manufacture of boxed matches. A description of the whole process is 
given from the felling of the tree to the turning out of packed boxes. The main object of the 
1C e IS to encourage more extensive afforestation. An immense amount of wood is imported 
Canada, and the U. S. A., but there is no reason why all the timber required 
18 and many other industries should not be produced locally. — S. M. Stent. 
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2427. Wibz-Lcchsingeb,von. ForstbotanischeBeobachtungen aus demKanton Glarus 
Die Arve. [Forest botanical studies in the Canton of Glams. The Cembra pine.] Schvei^' 
Zeitscbr. Forstw. 72: 193-201. 1921. — Cembra pine (Pinus cembraL.) is scattered amj 
has never formed forest stands. Individual specimens occur among P. montana Mill, and 
rhododendrons, willows, vaccinium, and Aquilegia al-pina E, Cembra pine occurs at eleva 
tions up to 1,900 m. The erratic distribution and occurrence in small groups or indivduals i< 
attributed to seed distribution and planting by birds and mice, and in some localities to man 
The seed is eagerly sought by birds and mice and is collected and cached even before maturitv 
— A distribution map of Cembra pine in the Canton of Glarusis included, and probable reasons 
for its occurrence in each locality are discussed. — J. E. Hofmann. 
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(See also in this issue Entries 2072, 2092, 2100, 2101, 2102, 2104, 2178, 2188, 2202, 2262, 2280 
2374, 2528, 2563, 2567, 2570, 2580, 2617, 2627, 2630, 2635, 2638, 2661, 2760, 2780, 2798, 2853' 2876' 
2893, 2899, 2923, 2997, 3019, 3033, 3082, 3093, 3104, 3202, 3203, 3204, 3208, 3214, 3241, 3242) ’ 

2428. Anonymous. British roses and hybridity. Nature 108; 99-100. 1921. — Thewiter 
reviews briefly some of the facts presented by Harrison and Blackburn [sec Bot. Absts, 9, 
Entry 73S] on the hybridity of British roses and their cytology. He also considers the work 
of J. R. Matthews (New Fhytol. 19: 153-171. 1920) and Cole (Bot. Gas. 1917). The question is 
raised as to the part which crossing plays in evolution. It is held that the occurrence of similst 
miorogenes in diflerent species of roses is due to parallel mutations and is not an indicatioo of 
orthogenesis, as Harrison believes.— A. C. Fraeer. 

2429. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Baor, Ebwin. Die Grundprinzipien der reii 
naturwissenschaftlichen Biologic und ihre Anwendung in der Physiologle und Pathologie. 
(The foundation principles of pure scientific biology and their application in physiology aid 
pathology.) Roux’s Vortrage u. Aufsatze 26. Tl p. 1920.) Arch. Entwicklungsmech. SO: 
348. 1922. 

2430. Anony.mous. [German rev. of: Duekf.n, Bernhard. Einfiihrung in die Eiperi- 
mentalzoologie. (Introduction to experimental zoology.) 16 X 23 cm., x + UO p., SUM' 
Julius Springer: Berlin, 1919.] .Arch. Entwicklungsmech. SO: 348-351. 1921. 

2431. Anonymous. [German rev, of: Dubken, Bernhard, und Hans Salfeld. Die 
Phylogenese, Fragestellungen zu ihrer exakten Erforschung. (Phylogenesis, outline of 
questions for its exact investigation.) 59 p. Gebriider Borntraeger: Berlin, 1921.) Anat, 
Anzeiger 55 : 189-190. 1922. 

2432. Anonymous. [Cierman rev, of; Kammeher, Paul. Das Gesetz der Serie. Eine 
Lehre von den Wiederholungen im Lebens- und im Weltgeschehen. (The law of series. A 
doctrine of the repetitions in life and world phenomena.) 77 X 23 cm., 536 p., 8 pi., 18 fs. 
Deutsche Verland-Anstalt : Stuttgart-Berlin, 1919.] Arch. Entwicklungsmech. 50: 3B- 
346. 1922. 


2433. Anonymous, [German rev. of: Lenz, Fritz. Grundriss der menschlichen 
Erblichfceitslehre und Rassenhygiene. II. (Fundamentals of human genetics and eugenics 
II.) J. F. Lehmanns: Munich. 1921, ] Anat, Anzeiger 55: 223. 1922. 

2434. Anonymous. [German rev, ol: Morgan, T. II. Die stoffliche Grundlage der 
Vererbung. (The material basis of heredity.) Translation by Nachtsheim, H. 8St P-: 
113 fig. Gebriider Borntraeger: Berlin, 1921.] Anat. Anzeiger 55 : 190. 1922. 
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2435. Anontmous. Improvement of the race. (Rev. of: Popenoe, Paul, and R H 
Johnson. Applied eugenics. UX SOcm.,xii+iSgp.,iejig. Macmillan Co. : New York and 
London, 1918 (see Bofc. Abstg. 3, Entry 279).] Nature 106: 752-753. 1921. 

2436. Antonius, 0. [German rev. of: Adametz, Leopold. Herkunft und Wander- 
ungen der Hamiten, erschlossen aus ihren Haustierrassen. [Origin and wanderings of the 
Hamites determined from their domestic animals.) Oslen u. Orient 2 : 109 p. U pi. U fm. 

1920.) Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm,- u. Vererb. 28 : 247-248. 1922. ' 

2437. Baknieb, J. P. [Dutch rev. of: Hageuoorn, Abe.vd L., and A. C. Hagedoorn- 
Voesthedvel La Brand. The relative value of the processes causing evolution. U X Bi 

fig. MartinusNijhoff: The Hague, 1921.] Genetica 4 : 87-95. 1922. 

2438. Bateson, W. The determination of sea. (Rev. of: Gold.schmidt, Richard 
Mechanismus und Physiologie der Geschlechtsbcstimmung. (Mechanism and physiology 
of sei determination.) viu + U1 p. Gebruder Bom traeger: Berlin ID’O [ Nature 106- 
719-721. 1921. 

2439. Batliss, W. M. The hormone theory of heredity. [Rev. of: Cunningham, J. T 
Hormones and heredity: A discussion of the evolution of adaptations and the evolution of 
species. xx + B4ep.,Spl. Constable and Co.: London, 1921.) Nature 109 : 35-37. 1922. 

2440. Botiazzi, Filippo. [Rev. of: Steixach, E. Verjiingung durch eiperimentelle 
Neubelebung der alternden Pubertatsdriise. (Rejuvenation through eiperimental revitali- 
tation of the senUe sex glands.) 68 p., 9 pi. Julius Springer: Berlin, 19'>0.1 Scientia 31- 
246-248. 1922. 

2441. Bridges, Calvin B. Genetical and cytological proof of non-disjunction of the 
foutth chromosome of Drosophila melanogaster. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S. A.) 7: 186- 
W.lfig. 1921.— The author's previous work demonstrated that the se.\ (or 1 st) chromosome 
carried the sex-linked genes and the present study establishes a similar relation for 1 of the 
autosomes, i.e., the small chromosome pair for which only 2 genes .are known. A mutant type 
called “diminished” gave genetic results indicating deficiency of the 4th chromosome. Cyto- 
logical study of dividing cells in such individuals showed clearly that only 1 small chromosome 
ws present. Triploid 4th-chromosome individuals have also occurred secondarily. The 
haploid nature of diminished has made it possible to determine the percentage of crossing over 
hetween the 2 4th-chromosome genes, even though the double recessive stock has not yet been 
secured. Female flies heterozypus for both these characters are crossed with diminished 
ma es, and the diminished offspring show any crossoi'ers which have occurred. The value is 
stated to be “the equivalent of 0B6 ± 0.14 per cent of crossing over.” Text figures of the 

ap 01 4th-chromosome metaphase plates appear iu this paper, but detailed genetic data are 
not given.-R. H. Plough. 

‘■O''- oft Conklin, K. G. L’heredite et le milieu. Leur 
develn*"* t ^0 I’homme. (Heredity and environment. Their rfile in the 

Eiitrv'rm''i O P'’ ^ Flitnimurion: Paris, 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 4, 

™Wyo47).] Scientia 31: 318-319. 1922. 

bas 'rrfe ‘“I'eritanoe. Science S3 : 339-342. I921.-The paper 

IseeBot^Th^t ° J* Schmidt on ‘'the millions fish,’' Lehistes reticidatns, 

'iaked iiihe 't * 1748] and presents a “hypothetical outline ol the evolution of sex- 

“aspicuou' discovered 2 races of Lehistes: one in which only males have a 
anti teniaig* ^ fin ; the other in which the spot is wanting in both males 

spot can noth begets sons all like himself, regardless of mother’s ancestry. The 

e in erited through females of either race. Hence the spot is strictly sex-limited 
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• .U 1 t race and the sperm that are “male-determining” must be the “sole 

m the j -It therefore has, as Schmidt points out, exactly the distrib„. 

vehicle of its transm suegeste that a Y chromosome may be the vehicle of trans- 

tion of a Y ’y^^^^^ll^jfig^^UerClOOgisuggestionthattheYchromosomcaflotded 

mission ■ . , ,, characters of males and renews the suggestion that 

a suitable vehicle for tran^Ui^^^^^^^^^ , , . 

“the Y chromosom y ^ , . in poultry.” He then discusses the r61e of 

X an^Y ch™rosomes in L determination and suggests a possible ori^n of DroaopW, 

X and Y o sex-linked inheritance. With reference to the latter he says; 

poultry, and Lebi yp ; jt^nce, Y should come to contain genes, these would bo 
“If p the iLebutestype). In the 

^“ftrv tvpro’f seVuuked inheritance, Y would not afford a suitahle mechanism for this one- 
poultry type 01 females. Hence the Lebistes type must be a 

OAU Collins G N Teosinte in Mexico. Jour. Heredity 12 : 338-350 Frontispm 
and nM-7 1921 -Results are reported of an expedition to Mexico made by tho author and 
otoc to studv the wild forms of teosinte (Euchlaena mexxcana Schrad.) and the 
LumSrids te— AnnualteosintewasfouudintheStatesofDuran,o 
natural nyorias 01 i t-rm in Jalisco Although teosinte and maize were growing in 

and of Mexico, and a hybridisation. Since the annual forms of 

close proximity there was little and since at least 1 form of 

teosinte occupy a posi ion e w characters which it shares with the rnnue 

annual teosinte is distinguished f " j 

into the U. S. A. for hybridization studies.-G. N. Colhna. 

^ xr n pirof tc vears of a 40-variety apple orchard: Apple scion selec- 

2445. Cummings M^B. J jpai.-In 1904 a tO-varietj 

tion. Vermont Agnc. Exp. ®“".^'-®7arative kudy of growth, blossoming 
orchard was set for the pur^pose 0 m ^ Data and observations reported cover 15 

yields, winter injury, and stem p ^as moderately pruned. 

years.-The orchard was given ® growths of varieties were determined by annml 
and sprayed 3 timp annually Co p ^ measurement of horizontal and 

linear growth of twigs, f ““ duration of bloom, were seemed 

vertical diameters of heads. Bloss , * „ .. . extends over 14 days, 

tor 6 seasons. The average blossoming period in f dering Wh- 

most varieties overlapping sufficiently to allow Spitzenberg, 

18 and 1918-19 was severe on 

and King, and less severe on Aretic an ^ of ' the 15-ycar period include 

varieties under observation. Aiinua yi onafield Yellow Transparent, Scott, 

average total weight and number of apples per tree ™ McIntosh. 

Oldenburg, Fameuse, Cooper, Gravenstein, om ’ h„=pment room under recorded 

Northern Spy, and Yellow Bellflower.-Storage „f the ti»e 

conditions of temperature and humidity was studied | ^ p„,o,i 

temperatures approximated 40”F. and hiimi iy a ^ to 297 for Ben Davis, and Si 

varied from 38 days for Red Astrachan and 154 Lawrence, 

tor Mann. Baldwin averaged 281 days. Me ntosh224, ^l^Rhotec^ 

241, Fameuse 226, North Western Greening 236. ^ YT-h teat tbe relative merits of scio«> 

the shrinkage small.-In 1910 an experiment was started trees ha« 

derived from high- and low-yielding apple trees, ^emns derived f P ji,, trees, 

done no better, in faet to date have done scarcely as well, ^.arrant coo- 

Another 10-year period must elapse "^Tarlydou 

elusions as to the basic questioninvolved. However, those inha 
ative support to the scion selection idea.— C. S. Crandall. 
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2446. Dabt, Raymond A. [Rev. of: Conklin, E. G. The direction of human evolution. 
xiii + UJ P-< University Press: London, 1921.] Sci. Prog. 16: 678-679. 1922, 


2447 . Dunlap, Knight. Personal beauty and racial betterment. 9S p. C.V.Mosby& 
Co. : St. Louis, 1920.— Beauty is the outward, visible sign of a multitude of excellencies which 
count in the conservation of the race. Its conditions are in part, negative; in part, positive. 
Among the former are absence of deformity or disease, and the latter, character of the skin 
and hair, muscular tonicity, and poise. Of these, poise is of chief importance as an index of 
the mental and spiritual potentialities of its owner. The highest types of activity are reac- 
tions in which the nervous discharge overavast network of routes is integrated forthemoment 
into a single function of a complex system. This high level of integration, characteristic of 
the specialist, does not necessarily imply the ability to maintain an efficient level under the 
various situations to be faced in daily life. The balance of preference for parenthood should 
go to the more generally integrated stock, those possessing poise, from which individuals of 
specific integration type may be developed as offshoots. Since human beauty is a sign of 
fitness for parenthood, the problem of race conservation becomes the problem of the conserva- 
tion of beauty. Civilization has interfered with the conservation of desirable human qualities 
by setting sexual values which couffict with those of beauty, and which obscure or override 
them. The advantage conferred by wealth frequently obscures undesirability, so that men 
and women who are not fit co-parents are sought after and married. Again, the more beautiful 
a woman, other conditions being equal, the greater her chance of making a wealthy match; 
the wealthier the match, under present conditions, the less the probability of her bearing 
children. Thus beauty becomes an anti-eugenic force of great magnitude. The needs tor 
racial conservation are chiefly two: (1) To insure that marriages shall be made on the basis 
of mutual attractiveness alone, excluding all interference of national, family, social, religious 
or economic motives. (2) To take care that the unions of the most fit shall be relatively mote 
fruitful than those of the less fit. The most serious check to the reproduction of the better 
classes is economic and has its roots in the reduction of means of subsistence of the human 
race, which in turn is traceable to the unrestricted reproduction of the undesirable classes of 
the population. The most obvious relief measure to be found lies in decreasing the birth- 
rate of these classes. Although the birth-control propaganda has heretofore encountered 
many obstacles, many of these ace likely to be removed when the social and industrial crises 
uow threatening have become actualities. In addition to the economic checks, there are 
psycho-sociological checks that operate selectively against the more beautiful women as 
mothers of the race to be. Among these are the drawing of so many into the ranks of public 
entertainers and of hetairae. By the latter term are meant those who sell themselves in 
legalized marriage to the highest bidder for the sake of the ease and social distinction which 
wealth bestows. The practice also operates anti-eugcnically as regards men, since the charac- 
teristics vital to the race are more and more overshadowed by the ability to provide luxuri- 
ously tor a wife. War, with its evils, brought a freshening of the sexual interest of women and 
lent its support to a tendency to select for the race. The male personal qualities which pre- 
serve the stock once more came into the prominence they had in less civilized societies and of 
winch modern industrialism had robbed them. The unsettling of social restraints also made 
^or overt row of accepted standards, and whether the total effect will be for good or ill remains 
^0 e seen. Laws, customs, and economic conditions should be so shaped as to faeilitate race 
onservatiQU. This shaping, and the still greater work of motivation, is to be accomplished 
ideal"^ / eeation and publicity directed in the service of ideals kept continually vitalized; 

s 0 personal values, among which beauty, in its comprehensive mental and physical 
'“'apretation, is paramount.-IT. E. Key. 

55 ; 476^77^'^ ^ belting spotting in cattle and swine. Amer. Nat. 

widence ' review is made of inheritance of belting in cattle and swine. The 

spotting *beory that belting spotting is due to heterozygous condition (Ss) for 

S- A bibliography is given.-B. Roberts. 
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2449. Durken, Bernhard. Korretatlon und Artbegriif. [Correlation and species con 

cept.l Zeitschr. Indukt, AhstaiDin.-u. Vererb. 27 : 27-47. 1921.— Species relationships slioui,] 
be based on genotypic and not phenotypic differences. The use of fossil material for specjps 

classification is discussed. Fossil material shows combinations of characters but not correla, 
tions between characters. Too much volition enters into the study of character combinations 
and a study of correlations between characters is necessary for species classification.— 

J. Sax. ^ 

2450. Eggeling, H, von. [German rev. of: Battr, Erwin, Eugen Fischer, uxd 
Lenz. Grundriss der menschlichen Erblichkeitslehre und Rassenhygiene. I, Menschliclie 
Erhlichkeitslehre. (Fundamentals of human genetics and race hygiene. I. Human genetics ) 
16 X 22 cm., 305 p., 66 fig. J. F. Lehmann: Munich, 1921,1 Anat. Anzeiger 55: 144. 1(122 

2451. Fawcett, Frederick. Heredity and acquired characters. Nature 106: 693-694 
1921.— The author reports observations in Malabar that the ratio of arm length to bod} height 
in castes which had been rowers and tree climbers for perhaps thousands of years is not greater 
than ordinary. — 0. A. Stevens. 

2452. Fehlinger, H. [German rev. of: Hiesciifeld, M. Sexuelle Zwischenstufen. 
Das mlanliche Weib und der weihliche Mann. (Sex intergrades. The masculine woman 
and the feminine man.) $79 p., 7 pi Marcus & Weber: Bonn, 1918.] Arch. Hass.- u, Ges 
Biol. 14; 67-68. 1922. 

2453. Franz, V. [German rev. of: Plate L. Vererbung Studien an MSusen, (Inherit- 
ance studies on mice.) Arch. Entwicklungsmech. 44 : 201-336. 5 fig. 1918 (see Bot, Absts. 
3, Entry 658).] Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14 : 64-65. 1922. 

2454. Frost, Howard B. An apparent case of somatic segregation involving two linked 
factors. Amer. Nat. 55: 461-464. 1921. — A plant was observed (in a culture of Afatt/iiola 
annua) of which the apical portion showed 2 linked recessive characters (stout branches, 

and double flowers, d, but which was otherwise slender. S', and single, D, and of composition 
S'X>) 

— — . The parts of the plant displaying the recessive characters arose, the author belieres, 
s a 

as the result of a mitotic di\ ision which resulted in one daughter cell receiving both halves of 
the chromosome containing s'd but neither half of the chromosome containing S'D. The 
author also suggests that the result may have been due to a deficiency mutation, or to a dupli- 
cation. The linkage relationships indicate that point mutations were not involved,— £. 
AUen6uig. 

2455. Frxjwiuth, C. [German rev. of: Witte, H, Uber weibliche Sterilitat beiffl 
Timotheegras (Phleum pratense L.) und ihre Erblichkeit. (On female sterility in timothy 
(Phleum pratense L.) and its inheritance.) Svensk Bot. Tidsskr. 13: 32-43. S Jiff- 
(see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 671).] Zeitschr. Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 28; 248. 1922. 

2456. Graevenitz, Luise VON. Kartoffelkreuzungen. [Potato crosses.] Landw. Jahrb. 
55: 753-815. 1921.— -A detailed account is given of potato crosses made in 1916-1978, with dis- 
cussion of methods. Fifty pages are devoted to tables of descriptions of every cross, gnicg 
number of tubers, weight, form, color, skin, flesh, and eyes. — A . J. Pieters, 

2457. Haase-Bessell, Gehtratjd. Digitalis Studien II, [Digitalis studies IL] Zeitschr. 
Indukt. Abstamm.- u. Vererb. 27: 1-26. 1921. — In this continuation of the author s previe’^® 
studies of characters of Digitalis hybrids and their cytological behavior, the following inter 
specific hybrids were secured: purpnrea^mhigva, liitea-micranika, lanata-vncrantha, 
lutea, lanata-ambigua, and purpurea-lanata. In general the hybrids were intermediate^ 
tween the parents, although habit of purpvrea was to a certain extent dominant over a 
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hdea and Imata, and that of lutea and micrantha over that of lanala. All true hybrids were 
sterile. In i eases false hybrids resembling the mother species were secured as well as true 
intermediate hybrids.-Chromosome counts of species showed that luka had 4S chromosomes 
(haploid), other species 24. Cytological studies disclosed marked differences in behavior in 
maturation divisions. Lutea-mitrardka (48 + 24 chromosomes) exhibited 36 conjugating 
pairs of chromosomes in diakinesis; lanata-micranlha (24 + 24) formed 24 pairs; lanata-hUea 
(24 + 48) showed a variable number of pairs of chromosomes, with formation of’loose double 
series of chromosomes in the equatorial plate; vurpurea-lulea (24 + 48) exhibited no conjuga- 
tion in diakinesis; and furpurea-amhigiM (24 -|- 24) formed 24 pairs of chromosomes. Multi- 
polar spindles were frequently observed and "Nebenkerne” w-cre often formed from chromo- 
somes not drawn back to the poles of the spindle. The 2nd maturation division was regular 
and occurred simultaneously in “Nebenkerne” and regular daughter nuclei. Degeneration of 
germ cells occurred at subsequent stages. A ffijas-like lanata-hitea plant, “E,” was found to 
have 48 large double chromosomes plus a variable number of pairs of smaller chromosomes.— 
The author rejects the hypothesis that .sterility depends upon repulsion of specifically different 
cliromo.5omes; for even in extreme cases where no pairing was demonstrable in diakinesis 
typical synapsis occurred and double threads appeared in the succeeding stage. He favors a 
physico-chemical interpretation dependent upon differences in ability of chromatin-building 
ensjmes in hybrids to build up from nucleolar material chromatin necessary for formation of 
cliromosomes of diakinesis. Chromosomes in diakinesis may in consequence be immature or 
unripe and not in proper physical condition for conjugation. In developing the hypothesis 
the author discusses particularly Federley's work on Pygaera, Rosenberg’.s on Hieracium, 
and Bailey’s on TriHcum-Aegilops hybrids. The cytological work on the false hybrids has 
not been completed but the author rejects the hypotheses of induced npogamy, parthenogene- 
sis, or pseudogamy as explanations. He assumes that they result from fertilization and sug- 
gests that possibly relative ripeness of germ cells determines whether a true or false hybrid 
will be producecl. In the pipua-like plant “E” of the Ittnata-lulea series, the 4S large double 
chromosomes are assumed to result from the stimulation of activity of hiea chromatin- 
building enzymes at the expense of lanata chromosomes, which remoin small and variable in 
number. Stimulation leads to premature splitting of chromosomes and po.ssibly to formation 
of germ cells with normal somatic number of chromosomes. In this connection the author 
discusses the general significance of gigas phenomena in plants.— R. E. Clausen. 

2458. Haeckeh, V. Die Annahme einer erblichen Ubertragung korperlicher Kriegs- 
schaden. [The supposition of a hereditary transmission of physical war injuries.] Arch. 
Ftauenk. u. Eugcnik. 4: 1-15, 1919.— The author reviews at length arguments for and 
against the inheritance of acquired characters, and concludes that biological evidence is 
against the possibility of inheritance of war injuries. So far as observed, the average weight 
and vitality of mfants born in 1916 showed a favorable increase. If the effects of raalnu- 
n ion exhaustion, and psychic disturbanec.s could lead to racial degeneration, then it is 
e levcd Cermany could not have survived the devastations of the Thirty Years War. Even 
8 ouM such narmbul effects supervene, and tliis is not proved, “observed facts as well as bio- 
bat'"* to an inherent power of regeneration of the germ-plasm.” The 

'18 0 is is not known, but it may reside in the intercrossing of strains. — IF. E.Key, 

on Mtf ’ ““‘^•■onaintl'esenusNicolaierniustB.tetani). VIII. Studies 

nmtateTai Jo™. Infect. Diseases 30; 33^9. e fig. 1922.-Tetanus strains 

much le ^ favorable protein media; the mutation of non-proteolytic anaerobes is 
anaerobe found to be in accordance with the hypothesis that proteolytic 

The o products of a more far-reaching evolution than the non-proteolytic forms, 

'iew are d' a “utations from the systematic, biochemical, and therapeutic points of 
uiscussed and technical suggestions made.-Setemn A . IVoitstijaK . 

patho^enif^^^K^' Nicolaierillus (B. tetani). VII. Studies on 

‘fi* mutation 30: 18-32. 2 fig. 192’.— A study is made of 

^ e anus strains as shown by the colony formation an A . Wakman. 
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2461. Herwbrden, M. A. van. [Dutch rev. of: Gbrould, John H. Blue-green cater 
pillars: The origin and ecology of a mutation in hemolymph color in Colias (Eurymus) Phij * 
dice. Jour. Exp. Zool. 34; 385-415. 2 pi. 1921 (see Bot. Absts, 11, Entry 1348).] Geneti^" 
4:81-82. 1922. 

2462. Hunt, R. E. Selecting Holstein-Friesian sires for high yearly production. Jo^j 
Heredity 12: 368-384. Fig. 19-^5. 192l.~A study is reported of the Holstein-Friesian Iierj] 
of cattle with the object of discovering the high-producing lines. All sires of cows with a 
record of 600 pounds of butterfat in a year are listed and classified according to the records of 
their daughters.— ^Seuiaii Wright. 

2463. Huxley, Julian S. Some implications of the chromosome theory of heredity. Sci 
Prog. Id: 235-250. 1921. — This is a statement of the present status of the chromosome theory 
of heredity, together with some of its obvious implications for the general problem of evolutioi 
on the one hand and of differentiation on the other. The facts of Mendelian inheritance are 
first given and it is stated as a working hypothesis “that the hereditary constitution of an 
organism consists of a large number of genes, Mendelian unit factors.” The evidence that 
the chromosomes are the bearers of the genes is then briefly reviewed, and it is indicated that 
the differentiation of the ovum both before and after fertilization may be thought of as under 
the influence of these chromosomal units. These “factors of heredity. . . . constitute 
a mechanism which has two distinct functions. . . . The first function is to act as the 
self-regulating machinery of heredity; the second, in conjunction with sexual reproduction, 
is to allow the multiplication and more especially the recombination of variations, so as to afford 
the possibility of evolutionary change.” The question of the mutation of single genes is 
discussed, and it is suggested that “it is by the combination of many small (but definite and 
discontinuous) constitutional changes that evolution proceeds.” The presence and absence 
is being abandoned in favor of the view that mutation is a change in a gene, and the inde- 
pendence of the genes in heredity permits of all possible recombinations. Selection has thus 
plenty of material on which to work in establishing new species. Much evidence is quoted in 
support of this view, most of which is explanable only on Mendelian grounds. It is indicated 
that “Mendelian recombination produces extreme variations rarely, but a vast number of 
combinations which exhibit but a few differences from the average.” From another point oi 
view, however, it appears that apart from possible mutations the gene-constitution is a unit- 
complex which, being self-perpetuating, is “adapted for the task of acting as the self-regulator 
of heredity; for passing on unchanged from generation to generation that constitution which 
in interaction with environment gives the adult organism; and therefore for resi’shng the 
very type of effect which the Lamarckians consider to be operative in evolution.”— The other 
essential side of heredity, that of the differentiation of the adult organism from the fcTtilized 
egg, has been considered to be impossible of explanation on the basis of the chromosome theory 
since all cells receive the full gene-complex. Given, however, the initial polarity aud pre- 
localization of substance in the egg (wliich seems to be produced by interaction of geoe- 
complcx with cytoplasm), then, when the egg divides, the same gene-complex will be located 
in different environmental regions and will give different end-products. A formal explana- 
tion of differentiation thus becomes possible. "The development of an organism is a series of 
states of equilibrium usually of increasing complexity, none fully balanced, but each resolving 
itself automatically into the next. Finally the adult stage is reached, in which relative sts- 
bility is assured, either by the narrow limits of the environment or by elaborate regulat^n 
mechanisms,” The chromosome theory in its present state is based on experimental evideucL 
While it may require correction “it is the only hypothesis which allows us to synthesize sO 
many distinct sets of facts in one conception.”— H. H. Plough, 

2464. Jeffrey, E.C. The geographical distribution of hybrids. Science 54: 

The author criticizes Femald and supports Kerner’s view that natural hybrids may occ 
beyond the geographic range of one or both parents . — Merh C. Coulter. 
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2465. Jones, D. F. Collins’s remarks on the vigor of first-generation hybrids. Amer. 
Nat. 55; 457-461. 1921.— Jones’s explanation of heterosis on the basis of dominance of linked 
factors recently received the following comments from Collins [see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1903] : 
( 1 ) With many factors involved, skew curve of theoretical distribution (in Fj) of independent 
dominant factors (governing heterosis) approaches type of normal curve; linkage assump- 
tion being unnecessary. (2) With many independent factors involved, the possibility of 
recombining all in a single individual (homozygous for maximum hybrid vigor) is so remote 

that non-appearance of such individuals in experimental work is no proof that they cannot be 

obtained; linkage assumption again is unnecessary. (3) Heterosis should be regarded as due 
to suppression of deleterious recessives rather than combination of favorable dominants.— 
Jones now replies as follows: (1) Where the range of segregating generations with small 
numbers nearly equals the combined range of the original races as exhibited by characters 
which show heterosis, the number of main factors governing expression of heterosis cannot be 
large. Assuming dominance without linkage, such distributions should show right-hand 
skewness, which they never do. (2) Experimental work may have been inadequate in magni- 
tude to disprove possibility of recombining all desirable growth factors in I homozygous in- 
dividual (assuming no linkage), but other evidence is available. Natural selection in isolated 
populations of cultivated plants has not brought about noticeable stability. Corn varieties, 
probably grown 50 years without admixture, when selfed show as rapid reduction in vigor as 
other varieties which are recent products of hybridization. (3) Suppression of deleterious 
factors is inadequate to account for heterosis when other forms than Zea and Drosophila are 
considered. Many cases are known where crossing parents, both "normal, vigorous, and 
perfectly capable of maintaining themselves,” has yielded markedly superior Fj hybrids. 
The author emphasizes the practical importauce of realizing that the act of inbreeding does 
not produce weakened individuals but is merely a sorting out process. "These less vigorous 
individuals of no apparent value have potentially great value.”— .Verie C. Covlter. 

2466. Kindred, James Ernest. Inheritance of a pit in the skin of the left ear. Jour. 
Heredity 12; 366-367. Fig. 17-18. 1921.— A small pit "in the skin of the proximal end”of 
die upper part of the left ear is shown to have been inherited through at least 4 generations by 
individuals of both sexes. As the pit is transmitted by individuals not possessing it, and 
conversely it is termed a case of incomplete dominance.— Oiitier Olson. 

2487. ICniep, H, [German rev. of; Blakeslee, Albert F., J. Lincoln Caetledge, 
AND Donald S. Welch. Sexual dimorphism in Cunninghamella. Bot, Gaz. 72: 185-219. 
i.dj. 1921.] Zeitschr. Bot. 14:326-327. 1922. . 

2468. Kniep, H. [German rev. of; Meisenheimee, J. Geschlecht und Geschlechter 
“stuTlichen Beziehungen. (Sex and the sexes in the animal kingdom, 
i. The natural relations.) xiv + 896 p., 7S7 fig. Gustav Fischer: Jena, 1921.] Zeitschr. 
Bot. 14: 299-300. 1922. 

SOI M. M., IvA L. Peters, and Phyllis Blanchard. Taboo and genetics. 

In ' t and Co. : New York, 1920. Part I. The new biology and the sex problem 

draw''f defined in terms of internal secretions and evidence for dual basis of sex 

cna^ t martin cattle and partial reversal of sex in human species. Sex differences are 

Mos^ conditioned on the effect of the 2 diverse chemical systems on the life cycle. 

the standpoint of group survival are; (1) less active and more 
of work™^ H m'*™ (2) less physical strength and inferior adaptibility to some kinds 

onvironm^'** a specialization of the female body and metabolism to furnish intramaternal 
™i thug b** lactation for young. The problem of human reproduction and group survi- 
entails —Part'll ^ group adjustment to environment which this specialization 

to survival^'^ institutionalized sex taboo. The primitive social control necessary 

co-exteusivr^Tk''i™'**^ largely through taboo. One form, the institutionalized sex taboo, 
uman society, exists today at the base of family life — the socialized form 
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of sex relationship. In early ages, fear of contamination by woman was the essential elemeat 
of this taboo. Later, emphasis was placed on her mystic and uncanny power. Thrcag^ 
further transformations in the early Christian period, the 2 extremes in attitude are arrived 
which regard woman as unclean and in league with demons, culminating in witchcraft per- 
secutions, and the conception of her as an ideally pure being who must remain chaste until 
her marriage. These taboo survivals act today, dysgenically, by leaving girls in ignorance of 
fundamental life processes and unprepared for the actualities of wifehood and motherhood. 
Prostitution, with its attendant evils, is an indirect effect of the struggle between man's 
instinctive needs and his mystical conception of woman. Such taboos subject marriage and 
motherhood to penalties which the trained and educated woman refuses to pay. This again 
results in a loss of eugenic motherhood. — Part III. The sex problem in the light of moclErn 
psychology. Taboo control compels conformity to arbitrary standards of masculinity and 
lemininity, and in the ensuing conflict the emotions seek other channels of activity. Such im- 
pulses may reach out to envelop all mankind, find an outlet in religious feeling or stop at 
erotic fancy and day dreaming. Becoming habitual, they interfere with a return to natural 
activities with resultant genetic loss. Homosexual fixations established in college or among 
those engaged in similar lines of work also hinder the marriage of large numbers of able women. 
Choice of a mate is determined by irrational impulses which lie far below the levels of con- 
sciousness. and far outweigh eugenic considerations. Society being more interested in the 
manner of expression of the love life of the individual has permitted dysgenic influences to 
continue in the psychic life generation after generation. Most potent of these is the conflict 
between group regulations and interests of the individual. Cramping effect of marriage 
lessens its attractions for the ambitious man or woman ; the most vital and aggressive stock 
fail to reproduce with consequent loss to the social organism in the intergroup struggle. Our 
aim should be a type of social organization where the production of eugenic oflspring would 
bring the same approval and reward as is now accorded egoistic activities. The greatest 
triumph of society in the manipulation of the sexual and reproductive life will come when it 
is able to condition the emotional reaction of the individual by the substitution of the eugenic 
ideal for the parental fixation and to focus the sentiment of romantic love upon eugenic traits. 
The responses to be broken down are for the most part formed in early childhood and have thus 
become firmly impressed on the organism; but psychological experiments have proved that 
even the best established conditioned reactions can be broken down and others substituted 
so that the situation is not hopeless. A step in the right direction has already been taken 
through the increasing freedom of women and the constant association of the sexes in the edu- 
cational and business world. The new ideal of love which is being developed combiiies com- 
plete understanding and frankness with erotic attraction and the tenderness of romanticism, 
It implies a type of marital relationship in which there is preservation of the personality with 
a harmony of interests absent from the old-fasliioned marriage. A solution of the conflict 
between individual and group interests, then, calls for a more rational form of socal control 
freed from the long ages of taboo restriction, and based upon accurate biological and psycholog- 
ical knowledge. Such rationalization will take into account the value of the new idal ot 
love, grant a greater degree of personal autonomy in sexual relationships in so far as this can 
be correlated with the welfare of the children, and attempt to condition the emotional reac- 
tions to respond to stimuli which shall insure eugenic mating naturally and without the inter- 
vention of legislation. — W . E. Key. 

2470. Lancefield, Rebecca C., and CHARLea W. Metz. Ifon-disjunction and 
mosome relationships of Drosophila Willistoni. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. [U. S. A.] 

10 fig, 1921.— Genetic and cytological evidence is given for the occurrence of non-disjunc 
of the sex chromosomes in Drosoj^kila Willistoni Sturt. The genetic evidence is in al 
like that given by Bridges for the same phenomenon in D. melanogaster , and simil^'^’ c ass 
exceptional flies are found. The most interesting point established by the 
dence is that the pair of sex-chromosomes in D. Willistoni is not the same pair shown y 
to be the sex chromosomes in D. melanogaster . They are one of the long Y-shape 
stead of the shorter rod-like pair. This indicates that either the chromosome resem 
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re superficial or that the sex-determining elements (genes) have been transferred from one 
hromosome to another. The actual sex-linked characters observed in Z). Willutoni are very 
different from any in D. melanogaster.—H. Zf. Plough. 

2471 . Laughlin, Harry H. Eugenics in Germany. Eugenics Rev. 12 : 304-307. 1921.— 
Modern civilization is a blend between Germanic blood and classical culture. Inhabiting the 
regions which surround the Baltic Sea, the Germanic stock has, by successive mipations, 
infused fresh life into decadent states and assumed leadership in several nationalities. For 
several decades prior to the Great War, these migrations had virtually ceased. The result 
xfas over-population in Germany. An ambitious military government inveigled the people 
into the belief that the future service of Germany lay not in the rejuvenation of decadent 
stocks through the infiltration of her blood, but through conquest to become the chief teacher 
and assimilator of the nations. — The project failed but in the new Constitution many provi- 
sions which insure continuing racial vigor arc incorporated. Chief among these are the fol- 
lowing: The general national government has the exclusive legislative authority over “right 
of changing residence, immigration and emigration and extradition.”— The general 
govenunent ia to exercise the right of legislation over criminal law, poor laws, and vagrancy; 
population policy; provisions affecting maternity, nurslings, young children and adolescents; 
national health, veterinaries, protection of plants from disease and pests; labor laws, insur- 
ance and protection of workmen and employes, and employment agencies. Marriage is 
stated to be the foundation of family life and the nation. As such it is placed under the particu- 
lar protection of the Constitution and is based on the equal right of the sexes. Families 
with numerous children have a claim for compensating care.— Legal discriminations against 
women no longer exist. There are no orders of nobility, but the aristocracy of natural ability 
is recognized in article 128, which admits all citizens “to public ofiice according to the provi- 
sions of the law and their abilities.” Special provision is made for conserving the health of 
the nation and especially for the protection of motherhood in the stress of modern industrial 
life. In admitting all citizens of the State to public office and making liberal provision for the 
nurture of all children irrespective of parentage, Germany recognizes principles fundamental 
in a democratic form of government which, it is stated, other nations would do well to emulate. 
-W. E, Key. 

2472. Lehmann, E. (German rev. of: Baur, E. Die wissenscbaftlichen Grundlagen 
derPflanzenzuchtung; ein Lehrbuch fur Landwirte, GSrtner und Forstleute. (The scientific 
principles of plant breeding; a text-book for farmers, gardeners, and foresters.) 115 p. 

Gebrtider Bomtraeger: Berlin, 1921.] ZcHschr. Bot. 14 : 300-301. 1922. 

2473. Lehmann, E. [German rev. of: Rasmdson, Hans. Beitrage 2 U einer genetischen 
Analyse zweier Godetia-Arten und ihrer Bastarde. (Contribution to a genetical analysis of 
two species of Godetia and their hybrids.) Hereditas 2: 143-289. 1 pL, 29 Jig. 1921 (see 
Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 1366).] Genetics 4: 303-305. 1922. 

2474. Lotsv, .T. P. [Dutch rev. of: Gould, Charles \V. America a family matter. 
151 p. Charles Scribner's Sons: New York, 1920.] Cenetica 4 : 82-87. 1922. 

2475. McCandlish, A. C., and L. M. Winters. A study in bulls. Jour. Dairy Sci. 3: 
529-539. 1920.— A rdsumd is given of work already done to determine the value of pure-bred 
bulls by comparing the records of daughters with those of dams. In the present investigation 
bulls of various breeds were used. Variation in ability to transmit producing capacity to 
daughters is not a breed characteristic. If dams have as high or higher potentialities of 
production than sires, it is very difficult to judge the merits of the sires. Similarity in breed- 
ing IS not an indication of similarity in producing ability or in transmission of this ability . — 

Roberts. 

y E. [Rev. of: Sharp, Lester W. An introduction to cytology. 15 

McGraw-HniBookCo.:NewYork,1921.1 Science 55 : 482. 1922. 

SMAniCAL ABBTHACra, TOL. XI, KO. 3 
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2477. Mattpebd. [German rev. of; Almquibt, Eknst. Studien fiber Capsella butsj. 
pastoris (L). II. [Studies on Capsella bursa-pastoris (L).l Acta Hort. Bergiani 7; IH; 
16 fig. 1921 (see Bot. Absta. 8, Entry 208).] Bot. Jahrb. 57; 17. 1922. 

2478. Nachtshf.im. [German rev. of; FederleTj Harry. BeitrSge zur Kenntnis der 
Siugetiergametogenese. I. Die Spennatogenese von Mus silvaticus L. (Contribution to 
the knowledge of mammalian gametogenesis. I. The spermatogenesis of Mus silvaticus.) 
Acta Soo.Sci.Fennicae 48; 5-37. I pi. 1919.) Arch. Zellf. 16: 297-298. 1922. 

2479. Nachtsheim. [German rev. of ; Foot, Katherine. Preliminary note on the sper- 
matogenesis of Pediculus vestimenti. Biol. Bull. 37 : 371-384. 4 pi. 1919.] Arch. Zellf. id; 
290-297. 1922. 


2480. Nachtsheim. [German rev. of: Harman, Mary T. Chromosome studies in Tetti- 
gidae. il. Chromosomes of Paratettiz BB and CC and their hybrid BC. Biol. Bull. 38; 213- 
230. S pi. 1920 (see Bot. Absta. 7, Entry 1763).] Arch. Zellf. 16 : 294-295. 1922. 

2481. Nachtsheim. [German rev. of: Schrader, Franz. Sex determination in the 
white-fly (Trialeurodes vaporariorum). Jour. Morphol. 34; 267-305. 4 pi. 1920 (see Bot, 
Abats. 7,Entry239).] Arch. Zellf. 16:295. 1922. 


2482. N.achtsheim. [German rev. of; Shaffer, E. E. A comparative study of the chio- 
mosomes of Lachnostema (Coleoptera). Biol Bull. 38: 83-103. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 
1119).] Arch. Zellf. 16: 293. 1922. 

2483. Nachtsheim. [German rev. of: Smith, Bertram G. The individuality of the 
germ-nuclei during the cleavage of the egg of Cryptobranchus allegheniensts, Biol. Bull. 
37:246-286. 9 pi. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 771).] Arch. Zellf. 16 : 291. 1922. 


2484. Nilsson, N. Heribert. [German rev. of : Lunoborg, H. En svensk bondeslhkls 
historia sedd i rasbiologisk belysning. Svenska SSllskapets f6r Kashygien skriftseiie il. 
(The history of a Swedish peasant family in eugenical light. Papers of the Swedish eugenical 
association II.) U X St cm., 40 p., S fig. P. A. Norstedt & Soners Forlag: Stockhol®, 
1920 (see Bot. Abats. 5, Entry 414).] Arch. Rass.-u. Ges. Biol. 14 : 73-75. 1922. 


2485. P.,J.H. [Rev. of: Hayes, Herbert Kendall, and Ralph John Gabber. Bleed- 
ing crop plants. 15 X SS cm., m p., 66 fig. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. : New York, W-'l 
(see Bot. Absts. 10, Entry 944).] Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 14: 53-55. 1922. 

2486. P[openoe], PIabl]. (Rev. of: Long, H. W. Motherhood. 195 p. Richard G. 
Badger: Boston, 1921.] Jour. Heredity 12 : 401. 1921. 

2487. Seiler, J. [German rev. of: Goldschmidt, R. Die quantitative Grundlaje 
von Vererbung und Artbildung. (The quantitative basis of heredity and species format! ./ 
t6Sp.,B8fig. Julius Springer; Berlin, 1920.] Arch. Zellf. 16: 287. 1922. 


2488. Setchell, William Albert, Thomas Harper Goodspeed, and Roy 
Clausen. Inheritance in Nicotiana Tabacum. I. A report on the results of 
varieties. Univ. California Publ. Bot. 5 : 457-582. PI. 55-85, i fig. 192. 
of a series of reports on the results of intercrossing certain varieties of Nicotian 
The work, begun in 1909, to test Comes’s hypothesis of the origin of the numerous c 
forms belonging to the Tabacum group, has been broadened until at least 4 dis mo 
related series of paoblems are being studied. The report presented here concerns 
a detailed study of Mendelian differences among a typical set of W. Tabacum Y’a™ ‘ jjjprocal 
sets of cultures are described in the present article; the angustifolia-macrop y 
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crosses; the calycina-virginica reciprocal crosses; and the alha-^acrophylla reciprocal crosses, 
-jlie results are summarized by the authors as follows; (1) All differences between varieties 
f fatacum can be analyzed in a Mendelian fashion, if sufficient refinement in methods be 
introduced. (2) Stable recombinations of parental characters can readily be obtained with 
3-4 generations of self-fertilization. (3) Characters outside the range between the parents 
are sometimes produced following hybridization, and these may be readily established in 
stable lines by self-fertilization. (4) The petroled leaf base of anguslifolia and the sessile 
leaf base of macropkylla differ in at least 3 pairs of factors. (5) A single factor difference 
exists between normal and split hose-in-hose flowers. (6) Two pairs of factors account for 
the relation existing between red, light pink, and white flower color. A 3rd pair of factors is 
necessary to account for dark red. — On the theoretical side it is pointed out that; (1) Deriva- 
tion of relationships and erection of systems of classification after the manner of Comes and 
Anastasia cannot be relied upon unless supported by experimental evidence. (2) An adequate 
scheme of classification should be based upon identities and di-ssimilarities in the genotypes, 
irrespective of the derivation of the forms in question. (3) Mendelian analysis in Tahacum 
requires that special attention be paid to residual portions of the genotype, so that the factor 
lifferences under consideration act In a stable residuum most favorable for emphasis of the 
haracter differences under investigation.— FT. A. 

2439. Siemens. [German rev. of: Bauer, J. Die koastitutionelle Disposition zu in- 
leiea Ktaakheiten. (The constitutional disposition to internal diseases.) xi + 660 p., 6S 
Julius Springer; Berlin, 1921.1 Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. Biol. 14: 79-81. 1921. 

2490 . Siemens. (German rev. of: Schallmayeb.W. Vererbung und Auslese. Grund- 
riss def Gesellschaftsbiologie und der Lehre vom Rassedienst. (Heredity and selection. 
Fundamentals of social biology and the doctrine of service to the race.) Srd ed., 8 to., zid -f 
S38 p. Gustav Fischer: Jena, 1918 (see Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 704).] Arch. Rass.- u. Ges. 
Biol. 14: 75-77. 1922. 


2491. Stark, Peter. (German rev. of: (1) Salisbury, E. J. Variation m Eranthis 
hyemalis, Ficaria verna^ and other members of the Ranuoculaceae, with special reference to 
trimery and the origin of the perianth. Ann. Botany 33 : 47-79. ^ /p. 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 
2, Entry 703). (2) Idem. Variation in Anemone apennina L., and Clematis vitalba L., 
with special reference to trimery and abortion. Ann. Botany 34: 107-116. 9 jig. 1920 (see 
Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1625).] Zeitachr. Bot. 14: 259-261. 1922. 


2492. Siewart, G. Potato improvement by hill selection. Utah Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
176. £8 p., jig. 1920.— A report is presented of 9 years of hill-unit selection preceded by 3 
years of variety teat. Practically all the selection work was done with a blue-sprout variety, 
the Majestic. Strains isolated by selection were compared with each other and with unse- 
lected stock of the original variety. Such a comparison for 6 years of the best pedigree selec- 
tion showed an average increase in yield of 00.9 per cent and an increase of 24.4 per cent in 
average size of tuber. Biometrical data for weight of hill for a number of strains are given. 
Some selections were made on the basis of foliage characteristics, and 2 chlorotic strains were 
isolated.^. H. Myers. 


2493. Sturtevant, A. H, Acaseof rearrangementof genesinDrosophila. Proc. Nation. 
Acad. Sci, [U . S, A.] 7: 235-237. 1921,— In Drosophila eimvlans it has been shown that 5 mutant 
genes in the X-chromosome are allelomorphic to, and lie in the same sequence in the chromo- 
8^iue as, 5 similar genes in D. melanogaster. Study of the situation in the 3rd chromosome of 
^simulana ffiscloses the interesting fact that identical loci in this group do not lie in the same 
^uenee as in D. melanogaster. In the latter species scarlet is 3 units from peach and delta 
^uni s further on. In D. simulans scarlet is 25 units from deltoid and peach 36 units beyond, 
that A accounting for this result are suggested. The demonstration indicates 

Some related species are not necessarily carried in the same order in the chromo- 

Plough, 
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2494. Sturtovant, A. H. Linkage variation and ckromosome maps. Free. Nation. 
Acad. Sci. [U. S. A.] 7 : ’ 181-183. 1921.— Citations are given which show that Detlefsen’s coa. 
elusion [see Bot Absts. 9, Entry 742], that crossing over is not necessarily proportional to the 
distance between the genes oi the chromosomes, has been the accepted idea of the 
workers as long as they have been constructing chromosome maps, and that therefore Dctlef. 
sen’s criticism is based on a misconception.— 71. U. Plough. 


0495 Sturtevant, A. H. The North American species of Drosophila. Carnegie Inst, 
Washington Publ. 301. iv + ISO V; 3 pl- I921.-Scven of the 15 sections are of genetical 
interest (1) Behavior. Males of D. melanogaster will copulate with females of at least 3 
other species, but are fertile only with D. simulans; the reciprocal of the latter mating is *0 
fertile. Males of D. melanogaster without sex combs mate as readily as normal males; a male 
with wings is able to excite a female sexually more quickly than one with wings removed; 
neither sex chooses normal in preference to mutant types for mating. “All attempts to induce 
courtship by means of visual or olfactory stimuli alone have failed m Drosophila." It is 
thought that visual and tactile stimuli are probably involved in producing courtship, (2) 
Genetics. A brief account is presented of the general results of breeding work with D. viehno- 
gaster. Data from 12 other species are also considered; so far as known these have simiht 
geneti'cal behavior. There is “• * * convincing evidence * * * that in some cases tlie 
same identical mutation has occurred in different species.” (3) Chromosomes. Present bowl, 
edge of Drosophila chromosome groups is discussed. (4) Intraspecific variability. Very few 
inherited variations are found persisting in nature; the range of non-mhented vanatioDs ii 
not great Secondary sexual characters arc relatively inconspicuous ; a list is given of those 
observed. (5) Geographical distribution. A list is given for each of the mam geograpliitsl 
regions. (6) Species hybrids. D. simulans 9 X D. melanogaster d’ gives hybrid o’:?, very 
few hybrid 9 9 ; the reciprocal gives hybrid 9 9 only. Hybrids are all sterile, and are inter- 
mediate in appearance between the parents. Non-disjunctional data, etCj, are also consKlcred, 
Cvtoplasm, as well as chromosomes, is involved in determining the viability of the liybiul 
Data indicate that the 2 species differ in a number of genes. Some genes are identical and 
subject to identical mutations in the 2 species; the linear order is also the same. (7) Specitc 
vs mutational differences. “Species, then, differ from each other in many genes. Tliedil. 
ferences though numerous are such that each produces only a slight effect on the orgamsia 
These differences are of the same kind as are the mutational differences, and may be suppose 
to have arisen by mutation.” Specific cases of parallelism between mutant characters and 
characters of wild species are given. C. 11 , Metz. 


2496 SuEMATSU, N. On the resistant varieties. Aim, Phytopath. Soc. Japan. 1 J o3-o6' 
1921.-[Text mostly in Japanese.] A review is presented of papers dealing with t.ie breeding 
of disease-resistant varieties of plants and some discussion of them. No original matte 
reported.— rotewo Hemmi. 


‘>497 Ubisch G. vov. Abweichungen vom mecbanischen Geschlechtsverhaltnis bti 
MelLdrium dioicum. [Deviations from the mechanical sex ratio in Melandrium dio.ou J 
Biol. Zentralbl. 42: 112-118. 1922.-The author discusses the results of G. H. b - ^ 
periments on Lychnis {Mdamirium) dioica with respect to sex-lmked ‘•^heritancc o 
for broad vs. narrow leaves, and on the basis of Corren’s demonstration tliat the nn P 
ing pollen-tubes germinate more slowly or grow more slowly through the style, 

Shull’s formulation needs modification. The author concludes that pollen „ ■ 

terized by the coupled factors B ( = broad leaf) and F ( = femaleness) arc 
in reaching their goal than those possessing the combination and the law , 
speedier than Fb. In the eggs the Fb combination is also assumed 
To account for certain unexpected results, the author assumes that the broa - ^ 
not completely coupled with sex, but that occasional crossing over takes ^ 

the alternative hypothesis that sex potency or "valence” becomes modified so 
tion which would have ordinarily produced a female, now produces a ma e, 
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t be untenable because of the rarity of occurrence of hermaphrodites (intersexes) .—Ceo. 

g, Shull 

‘J498 Vogt, A. Der Altersstar, seine HereditUt und seine Stellung nach exogener 

\heit und Senium. [Senile cataract, its heredity and its place in exogenous disease and 
^ le degeneration.] Zeitschr. Augenheilk. 40: 123-137. lOlS.— The wide range in the life 
^ of diilerent plants and animals is well knowm. A range within smaller limits is found in 
strains, and, with reference to individuals, different organs show senility at different 
eriods These individual variations are also found in different tissue elements of the organ 
^Tid in different portions of the same tissue. The author differentiates between acute forms 
if senile cataract and the tendency toward the same as evidenced by clouding of the lens at 
the periphery (coronary cataract). The latter is found to be hereditary. He suggests ft 
’onnection with myotonic dystrophy which has been related to abnormalities of the internal 
■ -etioiis Conclusions are based on the following cases: A woman with an advanced case of 
coronary cataract has 5 grown children of whom 4 are affected. Tn other families, father or 
mother daughter, 2 and 3 members of fraternity are similarly affected. In one netivork 
of 41 covering 2 generations, 19 were examined, of whom 15 were affeeted.—lf . E. K&y. 


'’499. W. D. D. Effect of selection of “seed’' on the yield of the potato crop. Jour. 
Dept Agric. Ireland 21: 412-414. 1921.— Tubers from high-yielding stalks of several 
varieties produced higher-yielding plants than tubers “of corresponding size" selected at 
random, although both produced apparently disease-free plants.— ZJonofd Fohom. 


2500. WiLLiER, B. H, Structures and homologies of freemartin gonads. Jour. Exp. 
Zool. 33: 63-127. iS fig- 1921.— In the freemartin (heifer calf twinned with bull) the rela- 
tively undifferentiated gonad, primarily of female character, is modified toward a masculine 
type by the influence of hormones from the anastomosed male circulation. There are 3 grades 
of modification recognized, which represent progressive steps toward maleness, and in a fashion 
arc connecting links between the embryonic ovary and the embryonic testis. These grades 
are based on; (a) seriated gradations between the medullary cords and the seminiferous 
tubules displayed by the sexual cords; (b) an increase in the number of interstitial cells as 
the gonad increases in degree of maleness; (c) developing connections (tubuli recti) between 
the rete tubules and the seminiferous tubules as well as the rete tubules and the epididymal 
tubules in proportion to the degree ol transformation away from the female gonad; (d) in- 
creasing development of the epididymis from absence in a low degree of transformation to typi- 
cal presence in a high degree of transformation; and (e) rearrangement of the blood vessels 
from the typical ovarian pattern toward the typical male pattern. The limit of transformation 
in the male direction is represented by a morphologically complete testis from the standpoint 
of sperm formation functionally inactive. A graded series of transformations between the 
ov.ary and testis exists dependent on: (a) time of introduction of the male hormones; (b) 
the potency of the male hormones; (c) the duration of their action; (d) the absence of normal 
ovarian hormones; and (e) the absence of interstitial cell secretions in freemartin gonads. 
Other genital organs are changed correlative.ly with the gonad (uterus, external genitalia, 
vas deferens, and seminal vesicle). Some lateral differentiation may exist dependent on the 
degree of change on one side being greater than on the other. In the freemartin gonads, the 
interstitial cells are either absent or functionless, bearing no relation to sex instincts or to 
secondary sex characters. Apparently the mammalian ovary possesses morphological struc- 
tures homologous or at least equivalent to those of the testis, as demonstrated by the ease of 
transformation of the ovary into the testis in the freemartin,— i'dirard V. Weniwortk. 
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fruits and general horticulture 

2501. Anonymous. When to do what you want to do. The month’s reminder (Dec.). 
Card Mag. 34: 176-177. 1921.— The article discusses things to be done in December in caring 
for fruit plants, vegetables, and flowers, including both outdoor and inside work with ctopj 
which are forced.— H. C. Thompson. 


0502. Allen, W.J., and W. le Gay Brereton. NewstandardnumericalpackforappUs. 
Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33 : 120-122. 2 fig. 1922.-The container is the modified Cana- 
dian apple case with a capacity of an Imperial bushel. The new pack is characterized by edge 
packing instead of flat packing, the former being considered more suitable to apples. A table 
for the 3-2 pack lor 4 tiers and 3-3 pack tor 5 tiers, is given, the number of apples miming 
from 100 to 195 per box. Certain of the packing runs are to be further tested.— L. R. WaUm. 


2503. Barclay, John H. Commercial apple growing in New Jersey. Bull. Delaware 
State Bd. Agrio. lOU 20-29. 1921.— The author reports on varieties grown and cultural and 
spraying practices common in New Jersey. — T. F. Manns. 

2504. Batchelor, L. D. Winter injury toyoung walnut trees during 1921-22. California 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Giro. 234. S p. 1922.— Early fall frosts are a common cause of injury to 
young trees which are more likely to suffer from them than mature bearing trees, because the 
latter become dormant earlier in the season. Walnut foliage which is still green is apparently 
as subject to frost injury as tender vegetables. The frosted foliage drops prematurely, es- 
posing the immature twigs to the sun and causing excessive moisture loss and eventually 
death. Frost injury may bo prevented if it is possible to mature the young walnut tree! 
early, so that the leaves will turn yellow and fall normally before the early frosts. Early 
maturity can be promoted by withholding irrigation water in the late summer and early 
fall.- A. R. C. Haas. 


2505 Beckwith, C. S. Cranberry spraying apparatus. Amer. Cranberry Growers 
Assoc. Proc. Ann. Convention 52: (7-12.] I921.-Test3 of high-powered spraying apparatui 
with solid stream nozzles arc reported. Injury to vines from tramping and dragging the hose 
has occurred. With a pressure of 300 pounds 8 men sprayed 20 acres in 4 hours and 19““" * ' 
using 200 gallons per acre. Ninety-five per cent of the vines had a heavy, even coating 0 t 
mixture. The use of the solid stream sprayer in New Jersey will be limited, as not more 
5 growers spray 300 acres. This machine as last experimented with sprays about GO acres 
8 hours. A grower is safe in planning to take as much as 8 days for 1 complete spray 1 g- 
J. K. Sha/iv. 

2506. Beckwith, Charles S. Reportofcranberrysub-stationforl921. Amer.Cra"')^ 
Grower’s Assoc. Proc. Ann. Meeting 52: 9-16. I921.-The year’s results “dmate 1 
Savannah bottoms nitrate of soda is superior to dried blood as a nitrogen 
30 pounds of nitrogen give larger yields than 20 pounds- Itields for 3 ^for- 
given. Comparison of acid phosphate and phosphate rock showed i porpoor 

mer. The larger the amount of phosphoric acid up to 80 pounds the larger teyie 
Savannah soil 800 pounds of a mixture of 75 poimds nitrate of soda, 75 o rie 
rock phosphate, and 50 of sulphate of potash gave better results than larger or sma 
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Kesults of 2 years' experiments on a muck bottom are not exten.sive enough to give an accurate 
formula for a suitable mixture. Lime applications have given increases quite regularly after 
the 2nd year on Savannah bottoms and after the 3rd on muck bottoms. Flooding experiments 
early in August to control the cranberry girdler ahoncd less damage to the crop by shallow 
flowing on clear days than by deep flowing on cloudy days. Flooding for 3 days early in August 
controlled the girdler and also prevented much of the year’s feeding.—/, K. Shaw. 

2307. Beckwith, C. S. The effect of fertilizer treatments on Savannah cranberry land. 
Soil Sci. 12: 183-196. 1921.— Field experiments on Savannah cranberry land show that the" 
most profitable nitrogen fertilizer is sodium nitrate and dried blood. Ammonium sulphate 
ns unsatisfactory and calcium cyanamid of doubtful value. Acid phosphate and rock phos- 
phate were efficient sources of phosphorus. Potassium sulphate and potassiuir chloride were 
good sources of potash. Cranberry bogs were found deficient in phosphorus, as high as 80 
pounds of phosphoric acid per acre producing large increases in the crop. Sodium nitrate to 
give 29 pounds of nitrogen gave excellent returns, and a complete fertilizer of 500-800 pounds 
per acre gave good results. Over-fertilization causes excessive vine growth and soft berries 
and induces insect attack. — W. J. Robbins, 

2508. Bum, Henki. Comment hiveraer les plantes d’agrement. [How to winter plants 
successfully.] La Nature 1922: Suppl. 15-16. 1922.-Directiona are given for wintering 
various plants, of which lists are included. The following groups are discussed: window 
plants; plants of cool, temperate, and warm greenhouses; and bulbous and tuberous plants.- 
J, B, Schramm. 

2509. Blokzeijl, K. R. F. Java coco industry. Pharm. Era 54 ; 276. 1921.— The author 
fives an account of theintroduction of coco cultivation into Java, the extent of the plantations 
regions favorable for its cultivation, methods of harvesting and marketing, and the exports 
'roin 1916 to 1920. He also compares Java with Peruvian coco for cocain production — 
7. Jf. Sterling, 

2ol0. BaiTTON, W. E. First report of the tree protection examining board, Connecticut 
.hew Haven] Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 231. SS9-SS0. I921.-Thc text of the Connecticut law 
sffective July 1, 1919, creating a tree protection e.xamining board is given together with a set 
If questions once used in examining applicants for the business of protecting trees. A pro- 
Itm IS given of the institute held for the instruction of prospective and active tree protectors. 
3 Short list of publications relating to the care of trees is included.— f/emy Dorsey. 

^ thousand acre orchard. Bull. Delaware State Bd. 
■he h o',. manager of 1,400 acres in several orchards, the author summarizes 

' andling of labor, equipment, spraying, fertilizing, cultivation, cover crops, and 
JmTKetmg.--? . F. Manns. 

A liivla r ^ H. Une JuglnndacSe du genre Carya en Indochine. 

137 4 m of the genus Carya in Indo-China.) Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. lParis]1921: 

PI. J. 1921.]Rev.Bot.Appl. 1:233. 1921. 

h^“s*yos de abonos sobre "Fresa.” [Experiments with fertili- 
'weiMissiJ I921.-Varietic3 used 

lach varietv”^*^ ] Corneille. Three plots of 1 hectare each were laid out for 

xr hectare ' ^ ™ being left as a check. Net gains varying from 3,824 to 7,708 

'“'1 in whiclTtr ^ indicate the value of organic material in the dry red 

Mtaah, anhvd ^ ®trie8 were grown. Well-rotted manure, besides being rich in nitrogen, 
’i these soils ““t* 'i™®. profoundly modifies the physico-chemical properties 

fhosphate a them more humid. Calcium carbonate is useful and ammonium 

00 ertilizer. It is advised that previous to planting, well-rotted manure and 
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calcium carbonate be used, and the ammonium phosphate added at plantmg time or shortly 
after. — (?. R. Hoerner, 

2514. Chevalier, Atjg. Histoire et amelioration des pommiers, et spScialemem dei 
pommiers it cidre. [History of the apple and its improvement, especially of cider apples.] Re,. 
Bot. Appl. 1: 14!1-215. 1921.— The history of pomology in France is considered; then the 
species and varieties of the genus Malvs are discussed from a geographical point of view. The 
writer next traces the origin of the principal group.s of apples, describes the methods by which 
new varieties have been obtained in France, and discusses the usefulness of experimental 
orchards. In connection with investigations made in French Indo-China with certain nathe 
apples the question is raised as to whether the apple could not be grown in the tropics, provided 
suitable varieties are obtained. It is urged that further biological studies be made with the 
aim of improving present varieties and extending the areas where they may be grown,— 
P. G. Russell. 

2515. Chevalier, Aug. La culture des arbres fruitiers en Syrie et Cilicie. [Cultivation 
of fruit trees in Syria and Cilicia.] Rev. Bot. Appl. 1: 129-148. 1921.— An official inquiry 
yielded much information concerning the present status of fruit growing m these countries, 
which is reported here. Notes on the local varieties, distribution, and cultural data are given 
for each fruit. The fruits included are: apricot (.Prunus armeninm), almond {AmysMw 
communis), banana {Musa paradisiaca sapicntum), Seville orange (Ciirm aurantium), lemon 
{Citrus limunia), cherry {Prunus cerasus), chestnut (Casianea saliva), citron (Citrus medics], 
wild quince (Cydonia oblonga), date (Phoenix daclylifera), fig {Ficus carica), pomegranste 
{Punica granatum), kaki (Diospyros KaU), mandarin {Citrus nobilis deliciosa), Loquat {Erie. 
botrya japonica), hazelnut {Corylus avellana), walnut {Juglans regia), sweet lime (Chrue 
Umetta), orange {Citrus sinensis), peach {Amygdalus persica), pistaohe {Pistacia sera), pear 
(Pyres communis), apple (Malus sylvestris), plum (Pranws domestica), and grape (yiiisfini. 
/era).— P- G, RusselL 

2516. Collins, H. C. How vanilla Is grown in Mexico. Pharm. Era 55; 52. 192:- 
The author gives a brief account of preparing the ground for a vanilla plantation, habits ol 
the plants, methods of artificial pollination, harvesting, and curing the beans, and gradingsmi 
preparing the product for export. — C. M . Sterling. 

2517. Da.viel, L. Grafting and evolution. Sci. Ainer. Monthly 4: 115-117. S/iy 1®. 
In the maj ority of oases successful results of grafting have been obtained only between species 
of the same class. Do Candolle therefore considered successful grafting as a criterion of tte 
relative parentage of groups and species and recommended it as a means of solving t e qiies ion 

of classification. Experiments have proved that this criterionhasnottheimportanceattnOu- 

ted to it. The pear is easily grafted on the quince, but the quince can not be ® 

pear. There are other ligneous and herbaceous plants the reciprocal graftings of ivtacn O" 
not succeed with equal facility. Although the exact cause is unknown, there are in 1 aim 
and sometimes in 1 class species which graft easily, and others which do not. ven w 
ordinary grafting only is used, successful grafts taken as a criterion of parentage w ou . 
in groupings contr.adicting the best theories established by the natural method . , 

Carrel’s experimentswith animal grafting de Candolle’s theory has been emp asizc ■ 
lish the relationship of some of the higher animals with man. The evidence 
grafts would not indicate that the theory could be successfully applied m t is way 
H. Otis. 

2518. Detjex, L. R. A native prune. Bull. Delaware State Bd. Agric. lO’i 37-42^ iW. 
—The author reports a plum tree the fruits of which neither dropped nor ro e ^ 

It waa named “Herald, because it may be heralding a new race o prunes 
America.” — T. F. Manns. 
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What, why and how much fruit to plant. Card. Mag. 34: 323-324. 


2519. Doan, John L. 

1922. 

2520. Franklin, H. J. The cranberry industry AmAr r’l.oni, n ■ . 

Proc. Aan^Ccnvention 52: MJ. 1921._Inlestations of young open-fe'eLg woTml 

;.ack heads.” the girdler, and othl insect Ss Col::!?: W 

coupled with local observation makes possible the predietTon of frosts.-J. K.^’shtw 

Ho l“"^ “ept. Agile. Circ. New 

suls'1ul“a;e''stfte Bd. muC*" t' 

Soc. 1921.1-The author recommends the following apples in order IZiinr"*' 
paieat, Williams Early Red. Duchesss of Oldenburg NorlW ^r ' ^'l? 

Grimes Golden, Delicious, Stayman Winesap, Winesap’ York Imne M 
Hiley, Ray, Belle of Georgia, and Elherta ploZZ’ 

DeirreftruZl!. loZ4S."“-;“‘ 

irowingofhazelnuts.j Muller’s DeutZh.^GfiZ. ZeHg' 37 :‘^^- 3 ^“*f 9 ”“lT^ 
ties are recommended on a commercial scale in Germany : Italienisehe Voile 
nuss,Eugl,scheRiesennu3s, Burchhardt’s Zellemuss, Webb’s PreisnussZ^ C n u^A 

.teofLZrnVern;s°;M‘'%9SeaZiZ^^^^^ 77 

the scoop for harvesting cranberries The Lhor Lvnn*^°- ‘“o®” 
harvested 90 per cent of his croM for bells 7 * u® 

bogs are rakeS each year w!th kill rakes to a louMrf 

produces ideal conditions for scooping Inilrious efflcN^f ‘he bogs 

w to high bog land or bogs whelllnd^Xun' TsZr '“■ 

pro'to^SZ;t1ZT2f[ii"T9li -T 7t- 

“"berries from deteriorating in transit ItXs ble' f Prevents 

bloom opens. The author uses a 34 ho7' “ ^ ^ ®Prey before the 

“01 and a hoy can spraZlZr^ if I n ^ 7 ^ 

ooason, cleans up most of the Zas ^ ™r'“® ‘'“R* for R 

'“berry growing in N w JelZ Cm " '>o«y crop. Spraying has changed 

A ff. Shaw. ^ * •rarardous undertaking to a safe investment.- 

with electric light.] Gartenw elektrischem Licht. [Culture experiments 

bborticiiltural College Dahlem^ h ti, t results were obtained at the 

'"onmbers, weighing 7er 4? kvZ "V/ T ‘’'"““"tod hot house 500 

»eighiag over 188 kL a 7 fi i' "’““‘‘‘'d 1 •“ tbe non-illuminated control house 370, 
“"“n before cucumbem alef mlll iT ™*! ^ advantage financially early in the 
respectively with and without^ fZfT f ® P'^therlands. Tomatoes gave 96 and 69 kgm. 
l*“'^a"d370,weighfnM fk ‘ T' ’’'“7’"'' weighing^ 

^ P" lent more under elector^- ul ^ ™ respectively fbeing 
er electric light) were obtamed.— J. C. Th. Vphof. * 
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2528. Jones, D. F. One reason why some fruits don^t fniit. Card. Mag. 34: 98 . ^ . 

1921. —In this discussion of self -sterility in various fruits it is pointed out that not only 
some varieties self-sterile but also cross-sterile in certain combinations.— H. C. Thompson 

2529. K., A. [Rev. of:TRiBOLET,I. The pecan nut (Hicoria pecan) = Carya oUvaefonn* 

Nutt. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 2 : 129-132. 1921 (see Bot. Absta. 8, Ent** 
1980). 1 Rev. Bot. Appl. 1:232,233. 1921. ' 

2530. K., A. [Rev. of :Tribolet, I. Walnuts. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union SouthAfrica?* 

80-81. 1921.] Rev.Bot.Appl. 1:232. 1921. ‘ 

2531. Kocn, F. J. Chan OK and the ginseng trade. Phann. Era 55: 45-47. 1922 ^ 

The author describes the cultivation and collection of wild ginseng, and its exportation 
valuation, and sale in China. — C. M. Sterling. ' 

2532. Kraemer, Henry. Practical cultivation of drug plants, Phaim. Era 54: 121-12^ 
1921. 

2533. Letacq, A. [Rev. of: Compte-rendu du Congres de la NoU, organist par 

la Compagnie P.-L.-M. k Grenoble. October, 1920.] [Proceedings of the Nut Congress 
organized by the P.*L.-M. Company at Grenoble.) Rev. Bot. Appl. 1: 229-232. 1921. * 

2534. Manet, T. J. Grape production and distribution in western Iowa. Iowa Agric 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 199. 379-399. 1921. 

2535. McCue, C.A. Some problems of Delaware agriculture. Bull. Delaware State Bd. 
Agric. 10*: 83-90. 1921.-— The author emphasizes the problems of marketing, transportatioD, 
and production, and points out tliat the greatest problem in dairying is maintecance of 
permanent pastures. The need of grape juice factories and better disease control erette 
problems facing the grape industry. Peach and apple problems are discussed.— P. F. Mann 

2536. Middleton, W. A. Cost of producing apples in the Okanagan and average yields 
and prices for leading varieties. British Columbia Dept. Agric. Circ. 38. JJp., 1921. 

2537. Merneek, A. E. A new test for maturity of the pear; pear harvesting and storage 
investigations (third report). Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 186. 28 p. 1921.— A ner 
“pressure'' test has been developed to measure conveniently the exact stage of maturityof tlia 
pear. A detailed description of the apparatus is given. Harvesting of Bartletts for frejii 
shipments should commence when the pressure test indicates an average resistance of So 
pounds, and may continue till an average resistance of 25 pounds is reached. Other varieties 
of pears have different but equally consistent numerical indices. The percentage increase in 
transverse diameter of a Bartlett pear may be used as an index of the relative percentage in- 
crease in weight; the ratio is 1:3.5. — A. B. Murneek. 

2538. Merrill, W. A. The banana and its uses. Sci. Amer. 125-A (Dec.): 
t jig. 1921. — Popular.— Cftoa. H. Otis. 

2539. Niekerk, S. W. van. Paarl Viticultural Station. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union 

Africa 4; 229-232. 1922. — ^At this station vines from France, Spain, Portuga , 

Austria, Algeria, and Sicily are being tested for the production of grapes for 
and table purposes. The qualities of some of the varieties are described.-rF. ^ 

2540. Pbosciiowbky, A. Robertson. [Rev, of: Popenoe, Wilson. 

and subtropical fruits. Kew York, 1920.] Rev, Bot. Apph 1: 215-229. 
reviewer states that he is especially interested in this book because the c 
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southern California, mentioned as a promising region for testing tropical fruits, is very similar 
to that of the Cote d Azur, southem France, where he himself is experimenting with tropical 
ptants. He agrees tha there is an immense field for activity in improving these tropical fruits 
la connection with a killmg frost at the Cote d’Azur in 1920, he raises the question as to 
whether it is profitable to attempt to grow in temperate regions plants from a warmer climate 
and concludes that it is Profitable under certain conditions.-He believes that Pema drymi- 
folia Cham. & Schlecht. should be considered a variety of Persea americana Mill and not a 
distinct species as held by Fopenoe. The principal fruits mentioned in the book are then 
taken up, with notes by the reviewer on their behavior on the Cote d'Azur.— P. G. Russell. 

2541. Ranke ALEX^mnA von^ Knlturversnche mit elektrischem Licht. [Culture 
siperiments with electric light.) Gartcnwelt 26: 9S-99. 1922.-Lettnce plants varietv 
Bottner s Treib, having 6 leaves were exposed to electric light and an equal number (32) were 
used as control p ants. After 14 days the former were sufficiently developed to be sold: those 
grown in daylight matured only after ^5 weeks. The former were not only better beaded, but 
weighed 50 per cent more. The lilac Andenkcn an Ludwig Spath flowered under electric light 
9 days earlier than in daylight, and flowers of Viburnum opulm whitened sooner StrL- 
berriea (Deutsche Evern) illuminated in the middle of Xovembet flowered abundantly and 
the fruits reached normal size, but did not ripen on account of the cold ; none of the control 
plants finished flowering properly.—/. C. Th. Upkof. 

2542, toNKiNO. 0. A., and G. W. Ghoff. The Kao Pan seedless Siamese pummelo 
and Its culture. Ph.lippme Jour. Sc. 19: 389-437. PI. l-ie. 1921 (19221,-Thi8 is a compre- 
hensive study of this very superior fruit and its culture. The variety occurs in certain delta 
repons m Siam where it is extensively cultivated, the water used for irrigation purposes 
being salt or brackish. Local cultural practices and irrigation by salt or brackish water 

M“;r 


2543 RivikRE, Gustave, et Gabriel Bailhache, Contribution i la physiologie de la 
greffe, Influence du sujet porte-greffe sur le greffon, [Contribution to the physioloev 

I920.-Of pear trees grafted on the same stock those making the greatest growth h«,l iZ, 
planted so deeply that roots formed above the graft union, while those which had made tte 

influence on the scion than in the former.—//. C. Thompson. ^ 

air hffie Gabriel Bailhache. De I’atmospheie des pommes. [The 
ofth» • [fo^-Soc. Nation. Hort. France 22 : 21)3-265. 1921.-A discussion is given 
‘othepeL" Arable ^ ‘o ™>>ich is attributed their low density as compared 

times.-fl.' c Thomp^r ^ and composition of the gjses in the fruit at different 

suppmt'io!!‘If flZ’ suppression paitielle des fleurs du poirier. [Partial 

of no vaLe.-U C nom^s^f floii'ersin the cluster the author concludes that it is 

-Tile AkarrWvr'pr'"'’^®'^ •four- Hceflity 12= U7-150. Pl.S. 1921. 
Hawaii groun I Gray) is a variable species found on several islands of the 

spineless shr^ih a fJ Molokai, Maui, and Hawaii. On Kauai, it is an upright 

brand under Ruh,Jh 'Mher small dry berries. This type was placed by Hille- 

'esemble the tvnic 1 't Has little relationship. On Maui the plants 

spicy and the Hawaii, the type locality, but the plants are exceedingly 

ut half the size of those found on Hawaii. The species is best developed 
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on the slopes of the high mountams of Hawaii proper,— Hualalai, Manna Loa and Mauna 
The largest fruited specimens were discovered on a small volcanic cons of greater age than 
the country surrounding it. The cone, known as Hinakapanula, is located at an elevation of 
6,000 feet in a desert lava field. While there was no vegetation in the surrounding cinder plajj 
the cone was a mass of jungle, having escaped the destructive lava flow. The plants vbtI 
mainly Acacia koa hawaiiensis, Coprosma puhens, Slyphelia iameiameiae, and Rvhus macraei 
Here the last was not an upright shrub hut a huge liana some 20 feet in height with a woodv 
stem 2 inches in diameter. The berries were a dark rich purple 2 inches in diameter, and the 
plants were spineless. In the fern forests ne v the volcano of Kilauea, iSiiftus macroei occurs 
as an epiphyte in the forks of moss-covered trees. It was found to cover many acres oa the 
cool windward slopes of Mauna Kea at an elevation of 6,000 feet. In this locality were found 
2 color varieties, dark purple and orange-yellow. The yellow fruits were fully as large as if 
not larger than, the purple fruits. The yellow-fruited plants were quite spiny, but the purple, 
fruited plants were almost spineless, only the young shoots being armed. The purple fciijtg 
were slightly bitter, the yellow fruits quite sweet.— The author suggests that hybridizatioj 
may accomplish much with this species, which seems best adapted to the Pacific slope - 
J. H. Kempton. 


2547. Rosa, J. T., Jb. Investigations on the hardening process in vegetable plants 
Missouri Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 48. 97 p., 7 pi., 9 jig. 1921.-- .\ny treatment checking 
plant growth increases cold resistance. Hardened cabbage plants contain more “iiufree" 
water, as measured by the dilatometer, than tender plants, the increment corresponding to the 
extent of growth-checking and to the degree of cold resistance. The actual amount of water 
unfrozen at any temperature is greater in hardened than in tender leaves, though the total 
moisture content be less. The percentage of total moisture frozen in loaves increases but the 
increment decreases as the temperature is lowered. In cabbage the hardening process ig 
associated with a proportional increase in the amount of water unfrozen at -5®C. Hardened 
cabbage loses less water by transpiration per unit leaf area than tender. This and the smaller 
area of hardened plants permits transplanting with less wilting. The rate of water loss in an 
oven at 60°C, is lower from hardened cabbage leaves than from tender. With tomato, less 
difference was found, and the rate of loss from hardened cabbage is lower than from ton;&to 
subjected to similar treatment. It Is concluded that hardening increases wafer-retamirg 
capacity within the cells. This is associated partly with increased osmotic concentration 
resulting from decrease in amount of free water but more particularly with increase in pentosan 
content. Pentosan, content of cabbage under hardening treatment increases most rapidly 
the lat 5 days. The pentosan content of cabbage, kale, and celery grown in the open increases 
as the weather becomes colder in the fall. The hot-water soluble j)entosan content is closely 
correlated with water-retaining capacity and hardiness, more so than the total pentosao 
content. In plants susceptible of hardening the hot-water soluble pentosan content is 
relatively high and increases on hardening treatment; in plants like the tomato which are 
not susceptible of much, hardening, the hot-water soluble fraction is low and does not 
increase with hardening treatments, though the total pentosan content is appreciable-' 
H, D. Hooker, Jr. 

2548. Rosenthal, H. Unsere besten Johannisbeer-Sorten fiir den Erwerbobstbais- 
lOur best currant varieties for commercial fruit growing.] Holler’s Deutsch. Gait. Zeitg. 
8-9, 19. Fig. 1~8. 1922. — Studies w'ere made to determine the best varieties of currarif 
commercial purposes. The following red currants arc recommended: Rote Holliindisc ® 
(red Dutch), Roter Versailler (red Veraaille), Houghton Castle, and Erstling aus ^ 

Of white currants are recommended: Weissc Hollandische (white Dutch), ^^eisse 
(white Versaille), and LangtraubigeW'eisse. Of black currants2 arc mentioned: Laagtrau 
Schwarze, an early, and Goliath, a late variety. — J.C. Th. Uphof. 

2549. ScHippEH, J. Bimen am Spalier. [Pears on espaliers.] Gartenwelt 26. 

Fig. 1-4- 1922. — The variety Slerkmanns is especially recommended for espaliers- 
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plants and fruits are leas subject to diseases. This variety should be grown as pyramids or 
.standards only in the best situated orchards.— C. Th. Uphof. 

2550. Stavenhaoen, Richabd. Erwerhgirtenbau und Verteuerung des Verkehrswesens 

[Commercial horticulture and increase in cost of shipping.) Gartenwelt 26: 81-82, 94-95.’ 
1922. — The author discusses the high cost of shipping ornamental trees, fruit trees, vegetables 
and other horticultural products in Germany.— J. C. Th. Uphof. ' ’ 

2551. Thayer, Paul. Bracing apple trees. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 6; 
172-175. 4 pi 1921.— The author points out the great difficulty in shaping trees to avoid 
splitting when fully developed. It is often possible to intertwine branches to eventually form 
a natural graft to serve as a brace. Where this method is not possible, the iron rod form of 
brace has been serviceable.- R. C. Thomas. 

2552. Theiss, Lewis, and Mart [Theiss]. By all means plant nut trees. Gard Mag 34 • 

94-97. Sfig. 1921. ■ • 

2553. Thuelle, A. Production et commerce des olives. [Olives, production and trade.) 
La Nature 1922 . Suppl. 71-72. 1922. The topics discu$.sed are : area devoted to olives in 
France; varieties, including varieties for special purposes; statistics on production in French 
provinces; and data on prices and exportation.— d. R. Schramm. 


2554. Watson, Elba E. Weeds in the cranberry bog. Amer. Cranberry Growers' 
Asboc. Proc. Ann. Convention 52: [5-7). I921.-The best method of complete elimination of 
weeds is the mechanical removal of the plants, but this is in many cases impossible. Carex 
hyUata is best controlled by drainage. Certain ferns can be eliminated by persistent mowing 
every 2 weeks, or better by pouring concentrated sulphuric acid into the base of each tuft of 
leaves. Several other weeds are discussed and their control by drainage or mechanical elimi- 
nation recommended.-/. K. Shaw. 

2555. Weiss, Harry B. Results of a recent survey of the cranberry acreage of New 
Jersey. Amer. Cranberry Growers' Assoc. Proc. .Ann. Meeting 52: 4-9. 1922.— The 1920 
Federal Census showed a decrease of 27 per cent from the acreage of 1909. It became definitely 
known that about 20 per cent of the growers were missed by the Federal enumerators. A 
survey by the state department of agriculture and experiment station showed a total of 12,205 
acres, whereas the Federal census gave 6,583 acres. There were four d a total of 227 growers hav- 
|ngaaaverageof54acreseach. Theaereageof bearingandnon-beariugbogs, of differentvarie- 
ties, also production in 1921 and various statistics of bog management are given.—/. K. Shaw. 

2556. Wester, P. J. Description list of mango varieties in India. Philippine Agric. Rev. 
13:265-352. Fig.t-7i. 1921. 

25o7. White, E.W. Strawberry culture. British Columbia Dept. Agric. Giro. New Hort. 

*1.58. Up.,2Sfig. 1922. 

liri/^^^ I'^Umner, 0. Die Diingung der Rebennach den neuesten Erfahrungen. [Ferti- 
Fl„ “ “““'dance with recent experience.) Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 37: 

'•“gbl. 61. 1922.-Popular.-A. /. Pieters. 

floriculture and ornamental horticulture 

This art' fo' birds the year through. Card. Mag. 34:77. 1921.— 
food^ ^ under the following headings; (1) for summer food supply, (2) afford- 

huits or (3) evergreens that furnish food. The kinds of birds which eat the 

s of each kind of plant are also given. — H. C. Thompson. 
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2560. Anontmous. The Regal lily for every man’s garden. Card. Mag. 34: D9. 

1921. 

2561 . Barkos, Leonabd. Reconsidering the Camellia. Card. Mag. 34 : 298-299. Sf^, 

1922. 

2562. Beach, John B. The Australian “pine.” Florida Grower 25: 6-7. 1922.^ 
Casmrina should be more generally planted in Florida. It will thrive m the poorest, driest, 
windiest, and wet situations. C. equisetifolia is rather susceptible to cold. C. Cmnin/;. 
Aamtano’cndured a temperature of 20^. It is immune to attacks of Florida insects, and is 
recommended for roadside planting.— J. C. fh. Uphof. 

2563 Binnewieb, E. Aufgaben fiir die Hochzucht der Cyclamen. [Directions on breed- 
ing cyclamen.) Gartenwelt 26: 65-68. Fig. 1-16. 1922.-Thi3 is a practical treatise on the 
breeding of cyclamen in Germany.— J. C. Th. Uphof. 

2564. Bultel, G. Note sur la germination des graines d’Orchidees d I’aide du champi- 
gnon. [Note on the germination of orchid seed with the aid of endophytic fungi.] Jour. See, 
Nation. Hort. France 21 : 434-437. 1920.— This article gives the results of various experiment! 
in germinating seed of different species of orchids in various media.— H. C. Thompson. 

2565. Calvino, Mario. El jardm Cabada de Cienfuegos. [The Cabada garden at 
Cienfuegos.l Rev. Agric. Com. y. Trab. [Cuba] 4 : 568-569. S pi. 1921.— "The Pslmg," 
a private garden at Cienfuegos, offers interesting specimens of tropical vegetation, especially 
of palms, Corypha Umbraculifera L. from Malabar and Ceylon, Acrocomia lasiospatha Mart, 
from Cuba, and Latania Loddigesii Mart, or L. glwMophylla Hort. from the island of Mauritiu! 
being represented. — G. R- Hocrtief, 

'’566 Calvino, M[ario 1. Tratado sobre la multipUcacion de plantas. [A treatise on the 
propagation of plants.) mV;^S9fig. Hobana, Cuba. 1920.-The subject is treated under 
the following main headings: manner of plant multiplication, sexual and asexual; multiplica- 
tion and propagation; direct multiplication; dissemination and seeding; indirect multiplica- 
tion. Fully half of the book is given to a careful consideration of sexual propagation. Some 
of the chapter headings follow; seed purity and methods for its determination; mineral im- 
purities; diaphanoscopic methods; germin.ability and germinators; constants; calculation! 
relating to the use of mixed seeds ; st andards of purit y ; Mendelian ratios ; the work of h ilsan; 
correlation and meteorological influences upon plant characters; seed and seed preparation; 
methods for obtaining seed from fruit; the chronology of seeding ; plans forseedmg andarranEe- 
ment; transplants; protection of the transplanted seedlings; physiological rermrement! ol 
plants at various stages of seedling development; soil sterilization methods, etc. Multi- 
plication is discussed for bulbs, rhizomes, tubers, stolons, etc. Fumigations and plant rea - 
ments, graft affinities, methods of manipidation and execution, waxes, etc., are also discusse . 
A few remarks upon propagation of non-flowering plants are also appended. 
frequent references to a comprehensive international literature. ^ Although the oo , 

with warm-climate plants as constant examples, it is a compilation of methods and know 
for various climates. — A. Bonazzi. 

2567. Cai-vino, M[abio]. Un pl&tano porta-semilla. [A seed-bearing plantain.! EW; 
Agric. Com. y Trab. [Cuba] 4: 570-571. 6 pi 1921.— A plantain, supposedly ^ 

chlamys, bearing seed was located in the Cabada garden at Cienfuegos. The see ^vas ^ 
to obtain material for breeding purposes, the object being to secure hybrids ceedlicg 

ous growth characters and qualities of resistance to the Panama disease o ^ 
parents as well as the valuable fruiting propensities of the other varieties en ermp 
cross. — G. R. Hoerner. 
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2568. Campbell, John Collins. Making a lawn that will last. Stage I -Soil oreDara- 
tion, grading and fertilizing. Gard. Mag. 34: 254-255. I Jig. 1922. 

2569. Chambbblain, Montague. A handful of top-notch gladiolus. Gard Mas 35- 

111-112. Fig I. 1922. * 35. 

2579. Collins. J. L. The new craft of making plants to order. IH. What can we do to 
increase and better the fruit crop. Gard. Mag. 34: 152-154. g Jig. 1922 

2571. Cook, W. A. Ornamental planting. Florida Grower 25”: 7. 1922 -A general 
account of planting ornamental shrubs in gardens of Florida is given . Shrubs with fine foliage 
and a somewhat willowy growth are most effective. For background purposes the following 
are recommended: AAodomprfus. Foresdera, Eugenia Hookeriana, Ilex paraguarimsu TkuZ 
bergia eredo, and Myri^ communis. For the front, plants of lower and weeping habit and 
harmonizing in color of bloom, etc., are recommended: Jasminum puhescens, J. gracilUmum 
J. primuhnum, Plumbago, SlrobUanlhes, Viburnum smpemum, Eugenia unijlora Trinhasia 
Severinia, and Abdm. For securing an effect of strength in character plants with wide nro- 
jeetmg angles are recommended, especially species with a coarse foliage, such as PiUosrmum 
tobira, Pruriue Laurocerasm, liguslrum luxidum, h. nepalense, Michelia Jmcata Mvrica 
eerifera, and Psuitum callleyanum. Before buildings the use of plants with a coarse wall 
texture are recommended, as Hibiscus, Allamanda, Daedalacanthus, H amelia Tabernae- 
mntam, and Viburnum odoratmimum. Poinsettias, with their ragged-stemmed appearance 
must be carefully used.—/. C. Th. Uphof. 

2572. Correvon.Henki. Brlnglngalplneplantslntoourgardens. II. Lown, Clarence 
The lessons of a llfe-tlme with mountain plants. Gard. Mag. 34: 316-321. SJig. 1922. 

2573. Daniels, Mark. Shore-line gardens of the Pacific. Gard. Mag 34- 181-1S4 
Ijig. 1921. 

u Taft. A little comer In natives-wild flowers that flourish in the 

I foundation planting of graceful informality. Gard. Mag. 35: 96-97. I fin. 
9-2. The author discusses the use of native flowers such as Ftofa cucullata, mandrake ferns 
Mse Solmon s-seal, lady slipper, Canada lily, meadow-rue, wild iris, trillium, Joe-pye’ weed’ 
black-eyed Susan, goldenrod, and maidenhair fem.— H. C. Thompson. 

2575. Ebministbr, Allen W, What can I grow in the shade? Gard. Mag. 35: 119. 1922 
me fo lowing flowering perennials are mentioned as thriving in the shade : cornflower forget- 

verrnVsfocr’l.“T! The annuals mentioned are balsam, 

thTlm clarkia, zinnia. A chart indicates the color of the flowers, 

if C Thln^so^^' flowering, height of plants, and kind of soil required by each. 


1921, 


^27. Ghent, W. J. My Los Angeles suburban garden. Gard. Mag. 34: 206-208. SJig. 


^ ffle best bloom from the bulbs. Gard. Mag. 34: 78-82. 

'f'-. with method “■'J , of '‘I'H daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, crocus, 

ethods of planting and care of beds.—//. C. Thompson. 

2579 n 

>22. 1921,-fBSf'^^®®”’'^' *>■<»>“ for ‘fla California garden. Gard. Mag. 34: 

ate given._yf (j growing annual and perennial herbaceous flowering plants 
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2580. Gramm, F. C. Meine Rlchtllnlen der Gladiolen-Zucht. [My directions for giadj 
olus breeding.] Moller'a Deutach. G^t. Zeitg. 37: 1-2. Fig.l. 1922, 

2581. Grossenb ACKER, J. G. Toll taken by shade trees, Florida Grower 25>®: 7. 1 ^ 2 ^ 
— Australian pine (Casuarina) and Eucalypttis are not injurious to Florida grove trees alon 
the highways, but the water oaks (Ouercits laurifolia) have proved to be very harmful from thjg 
standpoint. — J. C, Th. Uphof. 

2582. Hatfield, T. D. Trees destroyed by ice in New England. Gard, Mag, 34- 293 

Ijig. 1922. ■ ' 

2583. Jaeger, Gerh. Iris germanlca Trelberei. [Forcing Iris germanica.] Msiler's 
Deiitsch. Gart. Zeitg. 37: 38-39. 1922.— -The best varieties for forcing are 1. germanica airo- 
violacea and 7. germanica Gambetta. Plants are placed in the hot house from January 15 imti] 
February 20 at a distance of 1 m. from the glass. During transplanting from the field the 
roots must be surrounded by soil. Temperature in the hot house should be 6-8®C., later 
10-13°C. Fresh air should be given during sunshine, but the atmosphere must remain moist 
Flower stems appear in the middle of March. — J. C. Tk. Uphof. 

2584. JuNGB, H[einrich]. Aster amellus. Mdller’s Deutsch. Gfirt. Zeitg. 37: 57, 73,74, 
1922. — Several garden varieties of Aster amellits originated in Germany and other countries 
are described. — J, C. Th. Uphof. 

2585. JuNGE, Heinrich. Delphinium sulpburium. Mbllers t)eut6ch. Gdrt. Zeitg. 37j 
37-39. Fig. 1-f. 1922. — This plant develops tubers and is therefore difficult to propagate by 
division. It is usually grown from seed. Porous soil is recommended since too much moisture 
is harmful. Plants begin to flower the 2nd year.— J. C. Th. Uphof. 

2586. ICache, Paul. Primula Forbesi und malacoldes. Gartenwelt 26: 46-48. 1922, 
—The 2 species are recommended as pot plants. The growing period is conspicuously short, 
P. malacoides flowering within ^7 months and P. Forbesi within 4-5 months. As plants do 
not expand greatly, small pots only are necessary. The seeds are sown during May-July in 
seed pans. They should be slightly covered with fine earth after germination. The seedlingB 
must be transplanted and given fresh air. Sometimes it is necessary to transplant twice 
before putting in final pots. P. Forbesi starts flowering the middle of September; P. mflh* 
coides flowers during the winter. — J. C. Th. Uphof. 

2587. Kache, Paul. Schlzauthus Wlsetonieasis. Gartenwelt 26: 3-4. ffg. /. 1922.- 
Schizanthus Wisetonietisis is recommended as a pot plant. It flowers 4-6 months after plant- 
ing the seed, depending on the season of the year. — J. C. Th. Uphof. 

2588. Kelsey, F. W. The landscape value of trees, Amer. Forestry 28 : 47. 1922. 

2589. Knebbl, Curt. Myosotis "Hindenburg." Gartenwelt 26 : 48-49. 1922.— 
soris oblongata “Hindenburg” is recommended as being resistant to cold (— 10-12®C.) -'>^'^' 
Th. Uphof. 

2590. Kordes, W. Unsere drei neue Rosenneuheiten fur Herbst 1922. [Three rose 
novelties for autumn, 1922.] Moller’s Deutsch. Gart. Zeitg. 37: 30-31. 1922.— The rose 
hybrid Wilhelm I^ordes (Gorgeous X Adolf Koschei) has brownish red flowers of medium shs- 
Flowersof S.S. Pennock (Mrs. George Shawyer X Lieutenant Chaure) resemble those of Pap^ 
Gontier, being borne on long stems. They are recommended for cut flowers and for forcffig. 
Camillo Schneider (Comte. G. de Rochemur X Lieutenant Chaure) is a strong grower wit 
blood-red flowers and is likewise recommended for cut flowers. — J. C. Th. Uphof. 
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259L Kkauss. Das Versuchsfeld dar deutschen DahUen-Gesellschaftta Palmengarten 
In Frankfurt a. M. 1921. [The ejperimental field of the German Dahlia Society In the Palm- 
garden at Frankfurt a. M., 1921.] Gartenwelt 20: 119-122. 1922.-The year 1921 was very 
drjs therefore many results were not good. Tests were made of 115 dahlia varieties from 8 
Of the newer important varieties are mentioned: Heimat, purple violet flowers very 
good; Herzblut one of the best dark red flowering kinds; Perle von Dresden, with carmin- 
Tiolet, well filled flowers, Marlitt, which flowers very early and is suitable for bouquets- 
Hilligenlei conspicuous pmk flowers; Artur Lambert (Pompon group), with unusually’ 
dark violet flowers, Hemerle (Pompon group), dwarf, with dark purple-red flowers' 
Eberharde, bght scarlet very early flowering; Iphigenie (a sport of the Goethe) beau- 
tiful flowers of wine-red and violet; Cactus, flowers yellow and very large.-d. C Th 
Vfhol 

2592. Keuhm Adolph. What, why and how much among the accommodating annuals 

Card. Mag. 34: 294-297_ 1 h- I922.-The subject is treated under the following\eadings ■ 
flowers m an all-season border; what to grow for cut flowers; when it comes to colors; annuals 
for screens and shade; if your garden is small; for biggest effect in the small garden- the ever- 
present problem of quantity ; words of warning and hints of permanency; and for that shady 
nook.— H. C. Thompson, ^ 

2593. Leskb, a. Chrysanthemum Neuhelten'. [Chrysanthemum novelties 1 Moller’s 
Deutsch. Gart. Zeitg^37.- 2. Fig. t-B. 1922.-As new varieties the author mentions: Erika 
Leske (strong growth, pink flower with a creamy gloss); Helen von Zimmermann (flowers 
copper-colored, turned petals, suitable for pot culture and for cut flowers) - Elfriede Stiff 
(flowers yellow center, inside margin of petals white, outside wine-red, large flo’wering strong 
growth); Gruss an Neumiihl (flowers orange red, small; recommended for gardens) -’Lorelei 
(flowers violet, large, strong growth, recommended for table decoration).-/.’ C. Th 
V'phof, 


2594, McDouoal, D. T. How mountain plants behave when they go to the seaside 

Gard. Mag. 34; 305-307. 1 jig. 1922, ^ 

2595, Middleton, M. S. Planting plans and distances. British Columbia Dept. Agric 
Circ. New Hort. Set. 62. 6 p. 1921. 

204-lf ' 192 'r''^''''’ ^ gardens. Card. Mag. 34: 


'‘"192^2 shrubs for the South. Amer. Forestry 28 : 

f Tp' Gustav. Begonia elatior. Mailer's Deutsch. Gart. Zeitg. 37: 69-70, 

nrma + ] belongs to the winter flowering Ensign group and is easily 

-f C^Th Uph plants grow rapidly and flower early and profusely. 

BBif ^‘‘*1 America has done for the Dahlia. II. Ltmeehrt, Eli 2 a- 

1921 * Dahlias apotheosis In the Sunset State. Gard. Mag. 34: 192-197. 11 jig. 


192 p^*' Ghables. Winter housing for roots and bulbs. Gard. Mag. 34 : 88. 

Bosnkaru Die GSrtnerel in Bosnlen und Herzogowina. [Horticulture in 

atfiHerzogowlna.] Gartenwelt 26 : 144-146. 1922. 
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2602. Rawlinson, Annie Cochran. Trees that best resist ice storms. Card, Mag, 34 . 
103-104. 1921. — The author places horse chestnut, oak, shagbark hickory, and red maple at 
the head of the list. Those most easily injured are willow, poplar, paulownia, white bitchy 
silver maple, and white ash. Evergreens mentioned as being very resistant to ice injury are 
spruces, firs, junipers, white pine, and pitch pine.— H. C. Thompson. 

2603. Sakamoto, Kitoshi. Following the chrysanthemum to the land of its Inheritance, 
Card. Mag. 34: 133-135. S fig. 1922. 

2604. Seidel, T. J. Sind auf Rhododendron veredelten Azaleen zur Friihtreiberei ver- 
wendbar? [Are Azaleas grafted on Rhododendron stock suitable for early forcinE?] 
Oartenwelt 26: 28. 1922.— Azaleas grafted on Rhododendron Cunningham White are very 
suitable for early forcing, especially the varieties Deutsche Perle, Simon Mardner, Paul 
Schame, Emile Liebig, Eggebrechti, Herme, and Fritz Seidel.— d. C. Th. Uphof. 

2605. Stanton, Carl. Making a garden plan for yourself. Card. Mag. 34 : 233-236, 
7 fig. 1922.— The author discusses location of house and garages, garden, etc., and arrange- 
ment of ornamental plantings. — H. C. Thompson. 

2606. Stanton, Carl. Winter quarters for tender perennials, etc. Card. Mag. 34; 
88-89. 1921.— The author describes a storage room for various plants and plant products, 
and gives a chart showing planting date, storing date, storage temperature, location in storage 
room, and methods of storing various vegetables and flowers. II. C, Thompson. 

2607. Stiles, B. C. Tying the house to the garden. Gard. Mag. 35 : 99-104. S }}. 
1922. — The author discusses various types of plantings to make the dwelling fit into the 
picture.- H. C. Thompson. 

2608. Stoldt, C. Die Handelswichtigsten Typen meiner Cyklamenzucht. [The mosl 
important commercial types of my cyclamen breeding.) Gartenwelt 26: 76. Fig. H. 
1922.— In breeding cyclamen the shape and color of the flowers, richness of flowering, compact 
but strong growth, and color of leaves are of much importance. Cyclamen Rosa von Marieu- 
thal originated in 1883; Katchen Stoldt in 1890; Ruhm von Wansbek and Rosa vonWansbek 
in 1906 : Feurling Lachsrot is of recent origin. The 9 figures show different types of flowers,- 
J. C. Th. Uphof. 

2609. Theiss, L. E. Hedges out of the ordinary. .4mer. Forestry 27 : 689-693. 7 fg. 
1921.— Hedges of garden currant, European filbert, gooseberry, blackberry, and dwarf pear 
are advocated for beauty and utility. — Chas. H. Otis. 

2610. Thorne, Helen S. When an Easterner gardens in the Golden West. Gard.Mag. 
34: 178-180. S fig. 1921. 

2611. Wild, Hbnrt. Evergreens that keep green in winter. Card. Mag. 34: 90-93. 
Sfig. 1921. 

2612. Wilder, Louise B. Bringing alpine plants into our gardens. III. Rock plants aiJ 
alplnes raised from seed. Gard. Mag. 34: 320-321. 1922, 

2613. Wilder, Louise B. Old-fashioned gardens that continue to charm. Gard. Maj 
34: 130-133. 2 fig. 1922. 

2614. Woodman, Allison Morris. Picturesque values of Eucalyptus. Gard.* 8 
199-201. It fig. 1921. 
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2615. ZOHNITZ, H. Mebr Statlce. [More statlce.) Mailer's Deutsch. Gart. Zeitg. 37: 
..J 1 . 1922 .— Near Bad Rostenberg, Thuringen, Stalice incam hybrida and S. taiarica 

‘,'p erown in large quantities for the winter, the yearly harvest being 9,000-10,000 kgm.— 

Ic'n. Uvhof. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE 

2616. Anonymous. Sortenanbauversuche mit Friilikarotten In Jahre 1921. [Variety 
studies with early carrots in 1921.] Mitteil. Deutsch, Landw. Ges. 37: 107-108. 1922.— 
In this report of comparative tests of the varieties “Pariser Markt'* and “Duwiker" made at 
5 stations, most of the data are given in tabular form.— A. J. Pieters. 

2617. Ducomet, V, De la degenerescence des vegetaux multiplies par vole asexuee. 
(En particular de la pomme de terre.) [Degeneration of vegetables propagated by asexual 
means. With particular reference to the potato.) Jour. Soc. Nation, llort . France 22 : 255-273. 
1921. 

2618. Gang, Max. GurkenkuUur in kalten Kasten. [Cucumber growing in cold frames.) 
Moller's Deutsch. Gart. Zeitg. 37: 9-10, 25-26, 1922. 


2619. Keil, J. B. Variety trials of lettuce. Monthly Bull. Ohio. Agric. Exp. Sta. 6: 
139-148. 1921.'-A brief, concise, and comprehensive discussion, on the basis of extensive 
variety trials, is given of the relative merits and weaknesses of 16 of the more desirable varie- 
ties of lettuce of the head, leaf, and cos types .— €. Thomas. 

2620. Kesle,W.D. Onion-growing in New South Wales. Agric. Gag. New South Wales 
33: 53-55. 1922.— Onions yielded up to 12.85 tons per acre at Dorrigo. Notes on varieties 
and methods of culture are given.— L. R. Waldron. 

2621. Rounds, Arthur W. Tomato growing. Bull. Delaware State Bd. Agric. 10*: 
Ti>-72. 1921,— The author reports 20.5 tons from 2 acres, grown at a cost of 12.26 per ton. 
A detailed report of items is given.— T. F. Manns. 

2622. Ruthledge, A. Possibilities of potted cauliflower. Card. Mag. 34: 106. 1921. 

2623. Steed, Thos. J. Seed sowing. Charts for the western gardener. Card. Mag. 34: 
185-186. 1921.— The author discusses annual flowering plants for the region west of the Cas- 
cades and gives a chart showing depth to cover seed, spacing, and time to plant, manure and 
fertilizers per square yard, etc., for a long list of annuals. Similar information is given for 
vegetables for Central and Western States. The chart for vegetables includes the number of 
days to maturity, suggested varieties, and planting directions.— C. Tkojnpson, 

2624. White, Thos. H. The future of the tomato growing industry. Bull. Delaware 
State Bd. Agric. 10*; 64-70. 1921.— The author reviews prices, cultures, and canning practices 
oa the Delaware-Chesapeake Peninsula, and recommends more intensive culture, smaller 
acreage, better manured and fertilized land, and early hot-bed-grown plants.— T. F. 

l^lanns. 


2625. Young, Robert A. Forcing and blanching dasheen shoots. U. S. Dept. Agric. 

ept. Circ. 125. 6 g fig, 1920. — The culture and uses of dasheen are discussed.— L. R. 

Hesler. 
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MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

E. W. SiNNOTT, Editor 

(See also ia this issue Entries 2100, 2170, 2170, 2245, 2282, 2296, 2297, 2491, 2722, 2836, 2911 
2976, 2977, 3071, 3085, 3214, 3228, 3242, 3258) ’ ’ 

2626. Anontmottb. An "oven plant.” Sci. Amer. Monthly 3: 518. 1921.— The pollina. 
tion mechanism of Arum maculatum is described. — Chaa. H, Otis, 

2627. Anonymous. Graft hybrids. Nature 109: 27-28. 1922.— Instances of this phe- 
nomenon (from paper by Weiss at British Association) are given.— 0. A. Stevens. 

2628. B.arkbr, E. E. The architecture of the coco palm. Nat. Study Rev. 18: 44-50 
■1922. — A popular account is given of the gross anatomy of the tree and fruit.—Il^ 
Eikenherry, 

2629. D.astur, R. H. Notes on the development of the ovule, embryo sac and embryo of 
Hydnora africana Thunb. Trans. Roy. Soc. South Africa 10: 27-31. Fig. t~i$. 1921 - 
The ovule of Hydnora is orthotropous with a single integument. The megaspore mother cell 
is hypodermal and becomes the embryo sac. The proembryo consists of a row of about 15 
cells. The embryo is produced from the middle region of the proembryo and no differentiation 
had taken place in the latest stages seen. — E. M. Doidge. 

2630. Gillies, C. D., and C. T. White. On the occurrence of abortive styles in Bucking* 
hamla celslsslma. Proc. Roy. Soc. Queensland 31 : 42-45. Fig. 1-2. 1920.— In 1918 Longman 
and White described a mutant of Buckinghamia ceUissima (see Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 913], 
The flowers of this species normally possess a semi-annular hypogynous gland situated at the 
base of the stipes, but in. the mutant the gland is divided into a number of segments and 2 
accessory styliform structures accompany the pistil. As the result of anatomical studies, the 
authors conclude that the styliform structures are really abortive styles and not segments of 
the hypogynous gland as maintained by Longman and White, and that their development hai 
caused splitting of the hypogynous gland into distinct segments. — J. H. Faull. 

2631. Jansb, J. M. Ela Blattsteckling von Camellia japonlca mit Adventlvknospe. lA 
leaf-cutting of Camellia japonica with adveutive bud.] Flora 114; 401-404. 1 Jig. 1921.- 
A leaf-cutting of Camellia japonica at the end of 1 year had produced 2 roots and after 2] 
years gave rise to a leafy shoot. — A. G. Stokey. 

2632. Lansdbll, K. A. Weeds of South Africa VI. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South 
Africa 4: 542-549. PI. 1-6. 1922. — ^An account is given of the structure and life history of the 
spear thistle, Cnicus lanceolatus L. — E. M. Doidge. 


2633. Osborne, T.G.B. Some observations on IsoetesDrummondl, A. Br. Ann. Botany 
36: 41-54, 15 fig. 1922 . — Isoetes Drummondi, a small species recorded from widely separat 
places in Australia, grows in soil which is wet but not submerged in the rainy season and bak^ 
hardinthedrj season. The stock which is buried in the soil is trilobcd, the projecting portion 
of each lobe being built up of a number of caps which represent the whole of the leaf- and roo 
bearing portions developed in previous seasons. The caps are cut off as a result of the regu 
alternation of well-marked growing and resting seasons. At the approach of the dry seasou 
the leaves dry up leaving their tough ba.ses and the sporangia attached to the stock and a 
in the soil. By this time pads of mucilage cells have been formed at the bases of the 
phylla. At the beginning of the following rainy season the mucilage cells 
expand tremendously, and force the leaf bases with their sporangia through the sou 
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surface. The opening of the sporangium depends on a difference in tension between the inner 
and outer surfaces of the wall following the absorption of water. It ruptures is torn away 
from the sporophyll, and rapidly rolls up inside out.— IP. P. Thompson. 

2634. Plantbfol, Locien. Sur des epls teratologlques da Plantago lanceolata L lOn 
abnormal inflorescences of Planlago lanceolata.] Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci Paris 173- 
1108-1111. I921.-The paper presents a classification of the abnormal inflorescences of this 
species as follows ; (1 ) Phyllody of the bracts ; bracts fewer in number and developing similarly 
to the leaves of the rosette. (2) Abortion of flowers of the spike. (3) Presence of secondary 
spikes inserted on the primary ones. (4) Modification of the pubescence of the axis of the 
spike.-C.H.farr. 

2635. Sprague, T. A. The seedling foliage of TJlex Gallii. Jour. Botany 60* fl-12 1922 
-A detailed study was made of 500 seedlings of Vlex Gallii to find about how Img the com- 
pound leaves persisted. Among the results obtained were the following : 96.6 per cent of the 
seedlings bore from Ito 11 compound leaves after the cotyledons and before the continuously 
simple leaves appeared; 48.8 per cent had both leaves of the 1st pair trifoliate and all the 
following simple ; no compound leaves were found after the 6th pair and many variations in the 
numbers of trifoliate and bifoliate leaves occurred.— Adefc Lewis Grant. 

2636. TArLOR,WM. Randolph. The embryogeny of Cyrtanthuspaniflorus Baker. Amer. 
Jour. Bot. 8: 502-506. I pi. 1921.— The structure and development of the embryo in this 
species were studied from fertilization to the mature seed . The cotyledon originates as a ter- 
minal structure and is always single. The development of the embryo is essentially like that 
of typical monocotyledons. This species of Cyrtanlhvs is therefore quite different in its em- 
bryological history from C . sangvinevs as described by Farrell and by Coulter and Land, where 
the very young embryo has a cotyledonary tube surmounted by 2 growing points 1 of 
which finally greatly surpasses the other and becomes the cotyledon. The conclusions as to 
the character and evolutionary history of the cotyledon of monocotvledons which have been 
drawn from C. sanguineus are therefore not supported by conditions in C. parviflorus although 
the 2 species are closely related taxonomically.— B. IF. SinnoU. 

2637. Tho.upson, II. Stuart. Carex forms with long peduncles. Jour. Botany 60: 
12-13. 1922.— The author notes that several species of Carex occasionally produce long- 
peduncled flowers. The specimens noted were collected in England.— A dele Lein's Gronl. 

2638. Turrit, L, W, B, Abnormal flowers in Eranthis. Ann. Botany 36: 131-133. 18 
fig. 1922.— A specimen of Eranthis eilkica grown in a pot showed many floral abnormalities 
such as honey glands with expanded blades and combined stamens and carpels. In some casea 
ovu es and anther lobes with good pollen w ere borne in the same structure, the ovules fre- 
quently being in an open carpel with style above the anther lobes.-lf . P. Thompson. 

2639. WiLHAMsov, Hele.n Stuart. Some experiments on the action of wood on photo- 
papuic plates. Ann. Botany 36: 91-100. Pl.U. 1922.-Speeimens of wood when placed in 
^ ^ af] T\ith a photographic plate have a definite action on the plate due to their giving off 

} rogen peroxide. The plate on being developed shows a picture of the wood. In some cases 
is ^ictive and the summer wood without effect while in other cases the reverse 

dried^* 1 possible to utilize this action to identify woods, to recognize kiln 

innirv- ^^^^^cally heated timber, to determine the amount of moisture, or to detect 
^■icipieat decay .-ir. p. Thompson. 
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^See also in this issue Entries 2230, 2238, 2265, 2288, 2292, 2841, 3020, 3193) 

2640. Anonymous. Note. Nature 106; 739. 1921.— Note on algae and other plants in 
Birmingham reservoir. — O.A. Slevens. 

2641. Chodat, R. Algues de la region du Grand St -Bernard. Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 
12: 293-30-5. Fig. 1-10. 1920.— The new genera and species of algae described and figured 
include: Chlamydomonas cylindrica, C. bernardiensis, C. pteromonoides, C .-polydiKtijla, Chlo- 
rogonum bernardinense, Lobommm bernardiensis, Cyanospira n. gen., C. eugleninearum, C. 
aeruginosa, Chrysosphsera n. gen., C. bemardinensis, Bernardinella n. gen., B. bipyramiiata, 
Pseudomallomonas n. gen., and P. bemardinensis. — W. H. Emig. 

2642. Chobat, R. Sur un nouveau genre d’algues: genus Interfilum Chodat. Bull. Soc, 
Bot. Geneve 12: 149. 1920.— An announcement of a new genus of algae which will be described 
in detail in a later issue of the bulletin.— VP. H. Emig. 

2643. CoKTi, Eoinio. II lago del Segrino. Note dl biologia lacustre. [Lake Segrloc. 
Note on lacustrian biology.] Nuova Notarisia 31: 161-166. 1920.— Notes are given on the 
plant and animal life of an Italian lake at an elevation of 374 m. above the sea. Brief lists of 
Spermatophyta, Musci, Pisces, Molluscs, and Insects are followed by somewhat longer lists 
of the phytoplankton and zooplankton, including Schizophyceae, DinoBagellata, Clilorophy- 
ceae, Desmidiaceae, Diatomaceae, Copepoda, Phyllopoda, Rotifers, and Rhizopods.- 
Marskall A. Howe. 

2644. CuNHA, Akistibes MarciCes ba, et 0. da Fonseca. Le microplankton des c6tes 
mertdionales du Bresil. [The microplankton of the southern coast of Brazil.] Mem. Inst, 
Oswaldo Cruz 10: In Portuguese 104-173; in Translations 78-82. 1918.— A list of 75 species 
(32 diatoms and the rest flagellate forms) of the microplankton of the southern coast of Braril, 
together with notes on localities, is given. L. H. Tiffany. 

2645. Dele, Ellen Marion, and Margaret R. Michell. The Tyson collection of 
marine algae. Ann. Bolus Herb. 3 : 89-119. 1921.-A systematised list is given of merine 
algae collected by W. Tyson along the shores of the Cape Province and Natal, chiefiy from 
Algoa Bay, the Kowie, the Kei mouth, and the Cape Peninsula.— E. M. Doidfc. 

2646. Evans, E. D. Mounting freshwater algae, mosses, etc. Jour. Quekett Microsc. 
Club 14: 225-228. 1921.— Various methods of preserving green plants so as to retain en 
color are reviewed and the use of zinc acetate in the place of the copper acetate in genera u.e 
in such preservatives is advocated. Full directions are given.— L. B. Walker. 

2647. GARnNBR, Nathaniel Lyon. The genus Fucus on the Pacific Coast of N®'* 
America. Univ. California Publ. Bot. 10: 1-180. PL 1-60. 1922.-The author discw 
first the various possibilities of treatment of the variations in form and structure foun 

the members of the genus Fucus, particularly of those occurring on the Pacific oas o 
America. He announces the discovery of new structures, “caecostomata,” „[ 

which never open, and discusses their relative importance in classification. n e 
this discussion ho arranges the members of the genus Fucus of the Pacific 
America under 5 maj or species, containing respectively 13, 0, 5, 6, and 21 forms. i j 
all of the 45 forms are illustrated by photographs. The following are propose ^ 
iypicus, f. angustus, f. linearis, f. abbreviatua, f. cormUus, f. nigricans, f. donga u , 
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rians, i. refiexus, f. rigidm, f. latifronti, f. eontortus, and f, mriMis under Fucus Junatm 
Ag,; niims; f. Aespenus, f. d,W»e«s, t. cosMus, f. f. divaricaim under Fucus 

eienlatus De la Pyl.; f. abbrenatus, 1. acuminatus, f. oblusus, I. iypicus, f. Umitatus and f 
under PuMS mmbranaceusi and f.cuneatus, t. ccostalus, f . oregonmsis, {. mar'ginatus ' 
{, jlabeUatus, i. intermedius, f. magnificm, and f. stellalus under Fucus evanescens Ag.— TP. a ’. 
Setchell. 

2548. Groves, J. Charophyta fron Aoaam and Guam. Philippine Jour Sci 19*663-654 
192 I.-Critical notes on 2 species of Nitella and 2 of Chara are given; no new names appear.- 
E. D, Merrill. 


2649. Haeeis, G. T. The desmld flora of a triassic district. Jour. Quekett Microsc. 
Club 14: 137-162. 1920.— The collecting regions are described and 429 species listed.— L. B. 
Walker. 


2650. Haetman, M. von. Ergebnlsse und Problems der Protistenkunde In- 
Festschr. K. Wilhelm Ges. zur Forderung der Wissenschaften zu ihrem zehnjahrigen Jubilaum 
(largebracht von ihren lastituten. Julius Springer: Berlin 1921. 

2651. HosTEnT, Iriedrich. Zellpflanzen Ostafricas, von Bruno SchrSder- VI Bacll- 
lariales. [The Algae of East Africa, by Bruno SchrSder; VI. Bacillarieae.] Hedwigia 63; 
117-160. Fig. l-SS. 1921 .-A general and a systematic account is given of the Diatoms of 
East Africa as shown by an examination of 38 samples collected in various habitats from 5 
districts along the coast. Some samples contained numerous forms and others few, thus 
giving some indication of the abundance and geographical distribution of Diatoms in this 
region. There were identified from the 38 samples 248 forms, representing 41 genera and 190 
species. Seven species and 5 varieties are described as new, as follows: Achnantkes subhud- 
Mm's, A. exigua Grun. var. constricta, Caloneis aequatoriales, C. acqmtoriales var. capitata, 
Neidium inconspicuum, Pinnularia amaniensh, Navicula ktcamkuji, Amphora Schroederi 
mtisckiaGoetzeana 0. Mull. var. gracilior, N. lacusHs, HanUsekia amphioxys (Ehr.) Grun 
var, africana, H. amphioxys (Ehr.) Griin. var. distincie-pumiata.—L. H. Tiffany. 

2652. Lewis, I. F., and W. E. Tatloh. Notes from the Woods Hole laboratory, -1921. 
Rhodora 23; 249-256. FI. I5S, fig. 1-2. 1921.— Notes are presented on observations on the 
moiphology and taxonomy of Plalytnonas suhcordifounis (Wille) Hazen. Also observations 
made on the following algae are briefly recounted: Asterocoeem superbus (Cienk.) Scherf. 
Andbaena spiroides var, crossa Lemm., Bryopsis hypnoides Lamx., Bctocarpus Mitchdlae 

arv, var, parva n, var. The junior author adds also a note in regard to the introduction of 
aptiamhracteaia (Muhl.) Ell, into the Woods Hole region. This species is indigenous only as 
ar as Michigan and this seems to be the 1st record of its occurrence in New England.— James 


2653. Little, II P 
1922. 


What do you know about diatoms? 


Sci. Amer. Monthly 4 ; 77-78. 


ion H. C. nE Sopza .Ardujo, and 0. da Fonseca. Report on the 

video*'' s*d toAssuncionand the return journey over Buenos Aires, Monte- 

83-102* 3d OswaWo Crus 10: in Portuguese 99-103; in Translations 

specie ffl ** 'i major discussion is zoological and climatological. A list of 59 

Cathari* diatoms collected from the coast of Uruguay up to the state of Santa 

tlio TT Biven. Some notes appear on the nature of the vegeta tion seen along the shores of 

Upper Parand River .-t. H. Tiffany. 

Anqblo. Agglunte al saggiodialgologiaoceanica. [Appendix to the essay 
dlgology.) Nuova Notarisia31: l-M. 93-160. 1920.-The author continues his 
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studies of Florideae supplementary to his Saggio di Algologia Oceanica, published serially 
Nuova Notarisia from 1905 to 1918. The species particularly described or discussed are; 
Acanthopeltis japonica, Hennedya crispa, Iridaea lalissima, Besa papillaeformis, Gigariina 
trislis, G. bracMata, G. damjera, G. angulata, G. alveata, G. ancistroclada, 0. inlerculosa, G. 
cincinnaiis, G. mamillosa, G. Radula, G. Burmanii, G. atropurpurea, G. insignis, G. Chamissoi, 
Gymnogongnis furcellatus, G. disdplinalis, G. gUmeratus, G. crmulalua, G. vermicvlarh, 6. 
Turqueii, Stenogramma uiterruptum, Mychodea terminalis, M. carnosa, M. pusilla, CallophyUis 
discigera, C. callihlepharoides, C. Hmnbroniana, Microcoelia chilensis, Ectophora depressa, 
Polycodia fasligiata, P. laciniaia, Callymenia cribrosa, C. schizopkylla, C. aniarctica, C. 
oblongifrueta, Turmrella Mertensiana, T.Pennyi, Meristotheca Duchassaingii, M. Fergmsonii^ 
Anatheca iMontagnd, A.furcata, Craspedocarpus erosus, GloiophylKs Barkeriae, Rhodophyllu 
acanlhocarpa. and R. membranacea. — Marshall A. Home. 


2656. Ote, Paul Van. Kurzer Beitrag zuT Keoutnls von Pithophoia sumatrana (Mart.) 
Wittr. [A short contribution to a knowledge of Pithophora sumatrana.) Hedwigia 63; 43-47, 
Fig. 1-B. 1921.— Seen frequently in 1917, in the region about Batavia, Java, this peculiar alga 
attracted attention, which led to an inve,stigation of its life-history . The study was based on 
fresh material collected in November and December, and careful measurements were made ot 
the diameter of the main hlaments and the branches. The main filament varied from 48 to 
77 p against 105 to 150 a given by Wittrock, 100 to 140 n given by Mobius, and 85 to 140 y given 
by Ernst. Dye’s material was found in ditches near the coast where the water was usually 
salty, giving somewhat unusual life conditions. Taking his measurements with those oi 
others, he concludes that the main axes vary in diameter from 48 to 140 p. Twclvespecies 
from the genus vary from 65 to 175 p, and the one species shows thus almost as much variation 
in diameter of the filaments as all of the species. Therefore, size of filaments cannot serveas 
diagnostic characters tor the species.— The akinetes were found to be intercalary more com- 
monly. Yet terminal akinetes were not rare, and the terminal cell seemed quite as likely to 
become differentiated into an akinete as any other single cell of the filament. Indeed, nearly 
all mature filaments showed terminal akinetes. The numbers of terminal and intercalary 
akinetes were 14 and 46 respectively in 10 specimens examined. The earlier-formed akinetes 
are intercalarv, and it may be that in 2 filaments in which terminal akinetes were lacking this 
was due to immaturity of the filaments.— From his own observations and those of others, he 
believes that the species develops during 2 periods for each year in the East Indian lowlands. 
The periods are March and April, and October, November, and December.- Bruce Fink. 

2657. P[abth.asar.atht Iyengar], M. 0. [Rev. of: Hodgetts, William J. A new spe- 
cies of Spirogyra. Ann. Botany 34 : 519-524. 1920 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1233).] Jour. 
Indian Bot, 2: 322. 1921. 

2658. Sismky.E.D. A contribution to the algal flora of the Okanagan (British Columbia). 

Canadian Field Nat. 35: 112-114. 1921.— The list ol 65 species of algae collected in one of the 
Canadian rivers includes 21 species ol My.xophyceae, 41 of Chlorophyceae, and 3 of Phaeophy- 
ceae. — W. H. Emig. 


MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

A. W. Evans, Editor 

(See also in this issue Entries 2228, 2229, 2230, 2231, 2238, 2245, 2270, 2275, 2276, 2289, 2 
2298, 2308, 2309, 2643, 3261) 

2659. Amann, J. L’indice cellulaire chez les Muscinees. [The cellular 
phytes.] Rev. Bryologique 48; 38-38, 1921.— The author emphasizes the fact 
measurements are often of importance in distinguishing between closely relate sp 
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bjy^piiytes. Meagurements of leaf cells are most frequently employed for this purpose, both 
the length and the width of the cells being usually given. Amann recommends, instead of this 
method, the use of the “cellular index,” which signifies the average number of cells per square 
millimeter of surface. He gives definite directions for determining this index and then illus- 
trates its value by tabulating, as concrete examples, the cellular indices of 2 closely related 
species of Fissidena and of the 25 European species of Mnium, In certain species hygrophilous 
and xerophilous races occur, in which the indices differ somewhat, but in most cases the values 
are fairly uniform. The cellular index may be determined for other organs than leaves, such 
as the exothecium of the capsule, but the distinctions thus obtained are rarely of much con- 
stancy. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, EntrydCO.]— A. IP. Evans. 

2660. Dixon, H. N. Rhacopilopsis trinitensis E. G. Britt. & Dixon. Jour. Botany 60: 
86-88. 1922.— The author discusses various critical opinions regarding this widely distributed 
moss, which is known from numerous localities in tropical America and Africa, The name 
applied to it represents a new combination, the oldest name for the species being Hypnum 
triniiense C. M. (1851). At the close of the paper a full synonymy is given .— Leivis 
Grant. 

2661. Doposcbeq-UhiAr, Josef. Versuche fiber die Umwandlung von Antheridien- 
stinden in den vegetatlven Thallus bei Marchantleen. [Experiments dealing with the trans- 
formation of antherldial receptacles of the Marchantieae into vegetative thalli.] Elora lU: 
191-198. Pi. 7, S Jig. 1920.— Experiments were carried on with the male receptacles of Mar- 
chantia planiloba Steph., M. palmaia Nees, and the common M. polymorpha L. in the attempt 
to induce a resumption of growth in the branches or lobes. The most interesting results were 
obtained with M. planiloba, an African species in which the lobes are unusually long. When 
the receptacles were cut off and placed with the lower surface of the disc in contact with moist 
peaty earth, the lobes began to elongate at their apices. In somo cases a succession of new 
aatheridia was developed; in other cases the prolongations of the lobes were vegetative in 
character, producing cupules of the ordinary type; in still other cases structures intermediate 
between the antheridial cavities and cupules were formed before normal vegetative growth 
was finally resumed. The author attributes the renewal of growth to the removal of an in- 
hibitory stimulus and associates the various types of development with the formation of 
of rhizoids in greater or less number, various nutritive conditions being thus brought about. 
In the case of M. palmata, an Asiatic species, the lobes could be induced to continue the for- 
mation of antheridia but not to revert toa vegetative condition; in M. polyrnorpha no renewal of 
growth could be secured.— A. W. Evans. 

2662. Evans, Alexander W. Notes on New England Hepaticae, — XVI. Rhodora 23: 
281-284, 1921,— The following 2 additions to the flora of New England are discussed : Nardia 
Jossomlronioides (Aust.) Lindb., found in Connecticut, an extension of range north from New 
Jersey ; and 5copama hjperborea Jorgensen, found in the mountains of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, these being the first North American stations south of Greenland. Other additions to 
the Maine flora are Lunularia crnciata, Calypogeia jissa, C. Snllivantii, Cepkalosiella bijlda, 
Jiadula obconica, and Scapania paludosa. Additions to the Vermont flora are Fossombronia 
fo\:eolai(i, Cephalo^ella bifida, Nardia obovata, Plagiochila Austini, and Anthocoros crispulvs.— 

L. Fernald. 


2663. Evans, WTlliam. Some moss records from St. Kilda. Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh 
28. 67 -69. 1921.— The authorlists32specieso{ mosses from St. Kiida, an island of the Hebrides 
the list being largely based on specimens collected by J. Waterston and W . E. Clarke, 
hree of the species are not cited from the vice-county of the Outer Hebrides in the 1907 
t^ensus’' of British mossea.~i2, S. Ferris. 

, The genus Calcbryum. Jour. Botany 58: 276. I920.-Attcation is 

to the fact that the genus Calohrynm contains 4 species instead of 3, as stated by Camp- 
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bell in a paper recently published [see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 446], The4th species is C. 

Steph. of New Zealand.— A. W. Evans. 

GYOHFrY IstvXn. Miscellanea bryologlca Hungarica. I V. [Miscellanea on 
Hungarian bryology.l Bot. Koalemenyek 19: 7-16, (1H2). IS 1920.-The author 
contributes 5 notes on Hungarian bryophytes. In the 1st he ‘he fungus Clodosponum 

herbarum in the capsules of 6 different species of mosses. In the 2nd he notes the occurrence 
of Saslania cassia at the unusual elevation of 2000 m. and descr.bes a filamentous waxy 
excretion of the leaves. In the 3rd, 4th, and 5th he cites new Hungarian stations for 
Sphasrocephalus turgidus, Conosiomam tetragonam, and Bucegxa rimamca respectively de- 
scHbing in the case of the last species the marginal portion of the thallus . The figures illustrate 
cansules affected by the Cladosporium, the waxy secretion of the Sadaum, and the marginal 
celts of the Bucegia. The article is written in Hungarian but has a German r4sum4, from which 
the present abstract has been prepared.— A. W. Evans. 

2666 HEEZFKLnER, Helene. Experlmente an Sporophyten von Funaria hygrometric. 
[ExperiLnts on sporopbytes of Funaria hygrometrlca.] Flora 114: 38^393. S fig. 1921 ,- 
In the described experiments the calyptras were removed from sporophytes of Funma %ro. 
mstrica in various stages of development. An enlargement of the seta was thus induced, an 
the capsules formed tended to be erect and more or less radial. In one case an abnormal 
development of the archesporium was observed, a layer of sporogenous tissue extending aciosi 
the upper part of the columella. — A. W. Evans. 

2667, IRMSOHBB, E. Neue Fissldens-Arten aus Brasillen und Mivlen. [New species ol 
Fissidens from Brazil and Bolivla.l Notizbl. Bot. Gart. u. Mug. Berlin 7 : 533-537, 1921 ,- 
Tbe following new species of Fissidens, all from the collections of E. Ule, are described, f, 
acreanus, F. Georgianus, F. hylophUus, and f. surumuensis from Brazil; f , Ernestn and f, 
lerricola from Bolivia,—//, A. Gleason. 

2668 Kblusb, Ebnst H, L, Rostocker Moosflora: Verzelchnls der bis 1920 aus der 
Nordostecke Mecklenburgs bis Bukspitze, Warnow, Gustrow, Sulze bekannt gewordeaen 
Moosarten. [Moss flora of Rostock: enumeration of the species of bry^hytes reported up to 
1920 from the northeastern corner of Mecklenburg as far as Bukspitze, 

Siilze 1 Svo 16 p. Rostock, I920.-Io the introduction the author indicates the 
upon iieh hi’s report is based, gives a list of abbreviations 

he recognizes. He then enumerates the bryophytes from the portion of M^ck enburg boua 
roughly by the 4 localities mentioned in the subtitle. Under l,,de TOsnis 

stations are recorded, together with occasional critical remarks. The list mclu P . 

othTchTsare '"‘T TTin « 

Ispecies or species of a secondary rank are cited. The genera - ‘ ^ 

broad sense ; the genus Jungermannia. for example, includes the order 

recent writers, while Hypnum is made up of the Lmnaeau genus 

Bryum and several other genera. This procedure necessitate^he 

new combinations, but these are difficult to distinguish, owing to the omission ey 

and of authors’ names after the species.— A. W. Evans. 

2669. Kbause, Ebnst H. L. Rostocker Moosflora : Na'ktrtge bis Ende 

(Moss flora of Rostock: additions up to the close of the year 1921.1 | 5 peat 

[See preceding entry.) In this supplement to the Moss flora of Rosto 

mosses, 15 true mosses, and 11 hepatics and gives further data regard g 

in his original article. He now understands Hypnnm m a If' 

being separated as a distinct genus, and again forms a number of new 

Evans. 

2670. Malta, N. Versuche fiber die WlderstandsfflMgkelt der Moose gegen^ “s 

nung. [Investigation of the resistance of mosses to deslccatton.l 
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Raksti [Acta Univ.LatvienBis] 1: 125-129. Fig.l^. 1921. -Many xerophiloua mosses es- 
pecially Gnmmiaceae, possess Imng eellsevenaftermanymonths in the herbarium MaLill 
of many species was taken from herbarium specimens, placed in Erlenmeyer flasks of nntrle,.! 
solution, Md left standing m the laboratory window. Many cases of renewed growth were 
observed though negative results arc not conclusive owing to lack of data upon methoZ 
the specimens for the herbarium Irmscher's conclusion that donnant buds rathe 
than apical cells regenerate is >n the mam true, but in 2 cases apical cells showed renewed 
growth, one even after 4 years in the herbarium. Renewed growth seems to occur more r^ 
in summer. The new growth may be in the form of rhisoids which develop brood bodies 
secondary protonema, or actual vegetative shoots. Pome stems nf t ’ 

developed rhizoids and chloronema even after 19 years in the herbarium. "'“moLr 
notably AmUy.i^un compaotum, show ready gemiination of brood cells after desiccatL 
Spores of mosses show the greatest resistance to drought; those of Grinmia puUinata Z- 

2671. Malta N. Zur Verbreitung von Zygodon conoldeus (Dicks.) Hook et Tavl lOn 

2 97 102. 1 pi., S fig 1922.-The author shows that Zggodon conoideus is essentially an 
Atlantic spcc.es its known range extending along the coast from Nonvay to Spain He 
repor s new stations for the species m Denmark and East Friesland and confines ?he old 
reports for Schleswig made by T. Jensen and Prahl. In distinguishing Z. conoideus from oth r 
members of the genus and particularly from the closely relatedZ. viridmimu., he empIs Z 
he importance of characters derived from the gemmae and illustrates their dTsUnc ive 

^ 

rallev of S'f" MoosBora der oberen Nahetals. (On the moss flora of the upper 

7.1 XT L g>'fes a report on the bryophytes of the uoner vallev 

atffeMosel ' Aftef the southwestern part of Germany between the Rhine 

and the Mosel. After a brief summary of the literature and an account of the geological and 

Sunte°cl r true mosses, 13 peat mosses, and 51 Lpitics. 

S® and the eZf “““r" “ ^'i '^^arding stations are 

given, and these are sometimes supplemented by critical remarks.-A. If. Evans. 

pleZsRed wi K botanical features of the 

numbering 48 ’m7 ‘be bryophytes, he gives a list of the species collected, 

localities Md bopatics. The species arc accompanied by full data regarding 

P-oposed but RnZ" combinations are 

C. M.-A. it Evln7 to synonymy under B. splachnoides (Harv.) 

Botany 56f3eo°''iQfs Crozalsli Lev. in West Cornwall; a correction. Jour. 

ttcLizard Wpstr ^bat a published record for Ri'ccia irarnstor.fii Limpr. from 

otaecloselvrelsZu A ’ Bot“y55: 10. 1917], was based ou material 

^ ■ IB. Evans. directions are given for distinguishing the 2 species.— 


57. ms^-Th’ ^^^l^Phyllum interruptum (Sees) Llndberg. Jour. Botany 

Bom Ardingly Rock *bat a published record for Pedinophyllutn interruptum 

‘B- O'. Evans, was based on a specimen of Plagiochila asplenioides.— 
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2676. PEAasoN.WM. Ht. Pedlnophyllumpryenakum (Spruce) Llndb. Jour. Botany 55 . 
233-235. 1918.— Although PedinophyUum pijrenaicum is u.sually regarded as a form or variety 
of P. interrupium (Nees) Lindb., the author emphasizes its distinctive features and suggests 
that it ought perhaps to be considered a valid species.— A . IT. Evans. 

2677. Shbrhin, W. R. The lamellae of Polytrichum. Jour. Botany S6: 105-107. jjyjj 

1913 . The importance of the leaf-lamellae in distinguishing species of Polytrichum is empha. 

sized, and the use of surface-views as well as cross-sections is recommended. On the basis of 
surface- views the author gives a key to the 4 groups of species represented in the British Isles, 
extending this key to the individual species in the case of 2 groups. The figures represent the 
lamellae of the British species.— A . W. Evans. 

2678. Whbldo.v, J. A. Key to the harpidioid Hypna. Naturalist 1921: 17-20 , 245-248, 
343-346. 1921 ; 1922 : 13-16, 103-108. 1922.— The author gives a key for the determination of 
the polymorphous group of mosses known as the harpidioid Hypna, in which he considers not 
only the species and subspecies represented but also the varieties and forms. He recognizes 
28 species in all, divided into the following genera: Craloneurm (1), Drepanocladus (! 2 ), 
Limprichtia (5), Sanionia (3), flcorpidium (2), and Warnstorfia (5). Although no new species 
are proposed a number of new subspecies, varieties and forms arc indicated, and the treat- 
ment adopted necessitates a large number of new combinations. Those of a specific nature 
are the following: Cratoneuron glaucum (Lam.), Drepanocladus asturicus (Rcii.), D, Barhyi 
(Ren. & Card.), D. Flageyi (Ren.), Limprichtia lalinerve (Warnst.), L. pelhicida (Wils.), Sani- 
onia symmetrica (Ren. & Card.), Scorpidium lurgescens (Jens.), Warnslorfia Rotae (DeXot,), 
W.serrata (lAndb.), and W. steaophylla (Wils.). With rare exceptions these species were 
originally referred to the genus Hypnum.—A. W. Evans. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, BACTERIA, AND 

MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. Fitzpatrick, Editor 

(See also in this Issue Entries 2210, 2213 , 2222, 2227, 2230, 2241, 2245, 2309, 2459, 2460, 2467, 
2564, 2665, 2974, 2975 , 3022, 3023, 3062, 3066, 3067, 3080 , 3084, 3089, 3104, 3193, 3265, and 
those in the section Pathology) 

FUNGI 

2679. Anonymous. Index to American mycological literature. Mycologia 13 : 351-355. 

1921. 

2680. .4.NONTMOCS. Index to American mycological literature. Mycologia 14 : 53-54. 

1922. 

2681. Anonymous. Pathological herbarium notes 1. S p. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bur. Plant 
Indust. Office Path. Collections: Washington, D. C., 1920.— In order to furnish to those 
interested recent and complete information respecting accessions of diseased plants and ungi 
by the herbarium, notes will be issued at such intervals as the nature of the accMsions neces 
sltates. In the first note the fungi cxsiccati represented in the herbarium are listed, an 
existence of certain other special collections is indicated. — //. M. Fitzpatrick. 

2682. Anonymous. Patholo^cal herbarium notes 2. 16 p. U. S. Dept. AgW- 

Plant Indust. Office Path. Collections: Washington, D. C., 1921.— A discussion 0 ^ 

“type” and other related terms as used in the herbarium is given. New exsiccati 
are listed. A large number of fungi are listed as “noteworthy specimens.” These are c 
new to the herbarium. — H. M. Fitzpatrick. 
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2683 . Anontmous. Pathological herbariam ngtes 3. Up. U. S. Dept. Agiic Bi.r Plant 
Indust. Office Path. Collections: Washington, D. C., 1922.-The number is limited to the con- 
sideration of specimens received from the Philippine Bureau of Science.— H. M. Fitzpatrick 


2684. Anonymous. Pathological herbarium notes 4. ISp. U.S.Dept Agric Bur Plant 
Indust. Office Path. Collections : Washington, D. C., 1922.-New exsiccati accessions are 
listed and noteworthy insertions in the herbarium are given. Observations are made on 
certain specimens. — H. M. FUzpairick. 


2685. Adams, J. F . Observations on the spores of Schizophyllum commune. Torreya 21 • 
98-100. 1 fig. 1921.-AlthQugh this fungus is classified with the white-spored agarics the 
miter has previously shown [see Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 281] that the spores in mass are piilk or 
salmon-colored. This observation is further supported by prints made on black glazed paper 
under bell-jars at room temperature. Sporophores collected in January and February in a 
frozen condition supply the most favorable m.aterial, heavy priiit8being.secured in r’-24 hours 
Material eollected m March is less favorable. Gradual drying provides the condition most 
favorable for spore-discharge— /. C. Nelson. 


2686. Arthub, J.C. Uredinales collected by Fred J. Seaver in Trinidad. Mycologia 14- 

12-24. 1922.-A list of 71 rusts is given including the following: Praspodium zupprmum sp' 
nov. on Tahebmo. sp., Puccima {1) ignava comb. nov. on Bambos sp., P. Seaveriana sp. nov. 
on Oliganthes condensatus, P. solanila (Schw.) comb. nov. on Solanum sp., Aecidium A libertiae 
sp, nov. on Alibertia sp., and A. delicatum sp. nov. on Euc-haru sp.— I/. K. Rosen. 

2687. Rataihe, F. Note sur deux champignons decrits par M. de Jussieu. [Two fungi 
described by Jussieu.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37 : 68-69. 1921.— These fungi 
described in 1728 in the Mdmoires de I’Acadcmie royale des Sciences arc Identified as follows' 
the first, “Boleto-Lichen vulgaris” is Uelvella crizpa Fr. (=//. pallida Schaef.), the second,' 
Fungus minor, Allii odore" is Marazmius prasiosmus Fr. (= Ag. alliaceus Bull.). The 
original text of these descriptions is given.— D. S. Welch. 


26^. Bois, D. Bois phosphorescents. [Phosphorescent woods.] Jour. Soc, Nation, 
ort. France 21 : 392-395. 1920.— A discussion is given of the causes of phosphorescence and 
a list of species of fungi which arc supposed to be responsible for phosphorescence. 
Uographioal distribution of these species of fungi is given.— H. C. Thomson. 

347-W^' w Agaricaceae from Bengal. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 16: 

■ Pi. 18. 1921.— Descriptive notes are given on 12 species, most of which are figured 

new names appear.- £. D. Merrill. 

2690. Bourdot, II., et A. Galsin, Hymenomycetes de France (VII. Stereum). [Hy- 
of France.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37; 103-112. 1921.— A descrip- 
In add’f ■ genus Stereum is given with an analytical key separating 27 species. 

1 '"S species are described in detail: S. hirsutum (Willd.) Pers.; S. sul- 

Fr ■ c i ^^eignitwn Quel. ; S. sanguinalentum (A. d: S.) Fr. ; S. gausapatum 

■’is. rugosum Pers. ; S. subpilealum Berk, et Curt.— D. S. Wdc.h. 

quelques champignons d’ete. Le Bolet livide est 
France ip si* fungi. Boletus llvldus is edible.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. 

tividus a d 1921.— The author records an abundant collection of the rare Bolelm 

snirma, safely eaten. A short account of other edible forms found in 

“or 13 given.-D. S. Welch. 

’^Ihroot W- Morphological studies of the Pythlum-like fungi associated 

ro m Hawaii, Exp. Sta. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Assoc. Bot. Scr. Bull. 3 : 59-66. 
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PI. 16-2S. 1921. — The Pythium-like fungus previously reported (Hawaii Agric. Exp. gj, 
Press Bull. 54) as an active factor in the root-rot disease of cane (Bahama disease) is moi- 
phologically identical with RheosjKrrangium aphanodermatm Edson and Pythium Butlai 
Subramaniam. The Pythium-like fungus previously reported as associated with the root rot 
of pineapples (wilt) and rice is similar in its morphology to the cane Pythium. A taro rot 
fungus previously reported as like Pythium has been found to be a coiiidium-produciLg 
Pythium. The writer considers that the cane fungus manifests a type of diplanetism in fte 
asexual stage allied to that in the conidium-producing Pythiums, and prefers to classify it ij 
the genus Pythium rather than in Edson’s new genus Rheosporangium.—J . M. Westgate. 

2693. Chahdon, Caklos E. A contribution to our knowledge of the Pyrenomycetes ol 
Porto Rico. Mycologia 13; 279-300. PI. IS-IS, fig.1-4. 192! .--Based on collections made by 
the writer as well as on collections made by others, some 26 species are described including the 
following:'Z/em6osto microspora ap. nov. on Ocotea leucoxylon; Ophionectria portorkenm sp, 
nov. on a log; Podostroma orbiculare sp. nov. on a decaying log; Dotkichloe svbnodosa sp, nov, 
on Ichnanthus pallena : Dothidina peribebuyensis (Speg.) comb, nov . on species of Heterotrichm, 
Miconia, and Tdraiyaia; TrabuHa Bucidae sp. nov. on Bucida buceras; Trabutia Gwimit 
sp. nov. on Guaiuma ulmifolia; TrabuHa eonica sp. nov. on Drepanocarpw lunatut; Phylkehon 
Serjaniioola sp. nov. on Serjania polyphylla, and Phyllachora Whelielii sp. nov. on Evgem 
sp.— H. R. Rosen. 

2694. Chenantais, J. E. Notules mycologlques. [Brief mycological notes.) Bull, 
Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37: 61-67. PI. 9. 1921.— I. Odyssey of a Berlesiella. Attempti 
to identity a specimen sent to the author by the late abbd Flageolet led to the working outol 
the problems relating to the genus in question. Following a discussion the author gives lie 
present status of the genua Berlesiella as follows: B. setosa Wint; B. setoso var. higpidcMorg,; 
B. nigmima Blox. =■ B. setosa E. et E. = B. parasitica Fab.; B. nigerrima var. hirleiio Bscc, 
et Av. II. Gonytrkhum caesium Nees. This form appears to be the conidial stage of Erie- 
sphaeria. — D. S. Welch. 

2695. CoTTPiN, He.vri. La saveur des champignons. [The flavor of mushrooms.] U 
Nature 1922: 139. 1922.— More general reference to taste of the flesh of mushrooms in de- 
scriptive work is advocated. — -H. M. Fitcpairick, 

2696. Cunningham, G. H. A note recording the presence In New Zealand of theperithe- 
cial stages of apple and pear black spot. NewZealandJour. Agric. 23:219-221.^ Ifig. 1^21. 
Leaves showing perithecia have been secured from various districts. The perithecia deve op 
best on leaves lying in sheltered places. The method of spore discharge is receiving detailed 
study. A paper dealing with life-history details will be published latcr.-A. J. GidAngs. 

2697. Davis, J. J. [Note under "Notes and Brief Articles.”] Mycologia 14; 46. 1922.- 
Infection experiments indicate that Pucciniastrum arcticum (Lagh.) Trans, and P. ammes 
num (Farl.) Arth. are distinct. — H. R. Rosen. 

2698. Dubavd, Elias J. The genus Catinella. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 49: 

-A characterization of the genus is given and the following new combinations are pu 
Catinella nigro-olivacea (Schw.) Durand and C. elastica (Pat. & Gail.) Duran 

2699. Fink, Bbucb. An addition to the distribution of a rare fungus, ^ 

4&-50. 1922 . — Tylosioma verrucosum is reported from the vicinity of Oxfor , 

Rosen. 

2700. Fink, Bhtice, and Sylvia C. Fuson. An arrangement of the 

Indiana. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci. 1919: 113-133. 1921.— The authors presen ;ggg 372 
of all the ascomycetes previously published for the state of Indiana. The is c 
species from 38 counties. — F. C. Anderson. 
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2701. Fitzpatrick, H. M., H. E. Thomas, and R. S.Kirbt. The Ophiobolus cauzlnetake- 
all of wheat. Mycologia 14; 30-37. PI. 10., fig. 1 . 1922.-Material of the take-all Laus 

,„l]ected in New York compared with material from England, France, Italy, and Japan shows 
the fungus to be everywhere the same. McAIpine finds the American fungus agrees with the 
Australian. The authors conclude that Saceardo's description of Ophiobolus graminis and 
Berlese’s figures made from the type collection indicate that the American fungus is this 
species. Berlese’s conclusion that 0. graminis is the same as Sphaeria emrypta and S. carkeli 
is called to attention. Comparison of the takc-all fungus with the type and other materials 
of S. carketi lead to the conclusion that the 2 are the same, and the name Ophiobolus carkeli 
is accepted for the species. A technical description of the fungus i.s given. Berlese’s state- 
ment that Sphaeria eucrypta and S. carkeli are identical is not sustained. The species Ophio- 
bolus herpotrkkus is shown to differ strikingly from 0. carkeli in possessing brown spores twice 
as long as those of the take-all organism. — H. R. Rosen, 


2702. Graff, Paul W. Philippine Basidlomycetes. IV. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 48: 
285-295. 1921.— Distributional notes are given for many species. The following new com- 
binations are published: Ganoderma leplopum (Pers.), G. tornalum var. suUornatum (Murr ) 
Fomes Meirillii (Murr.), Polyslktus caperatus (Berk.), P. Elmerianus (Murr,), P. nigromar- 
jtnote (Schwein.), and P. Ramosii (Murr.).— P. A. Uunz. 


2703, Grove, W. B. Mycological notes. VI. Jour. Botany 59; 311-315. 1021 -Urcdo 
mmriae P. Magn. is transferred to Milesina, becoming ill. murariae (Magn.) Grove’ and 
Syalofsora Feurickii Fischer becomes Milesina Feurkkii (Fischer) Grove. A new genus 
PlMophomopsis Grove, based on P. Heveae sp. nov., a dangerous parasite in Uganda is de- 
scribed .— Lewis Grant. ' 


2704. Grove, W. B. New and noteworthy fungi. VII. Jour, Botany 60; 14-17, 42^9. 
1922.— The author continues his critical discussion of various fungi growing in Great Britain 
The following species are described as new: Phylloslkla Aspertdae, P.Heucherae, Placosphaeria 
Vim Phmopsis Garryae, P. Uypetki, P. minuscula, P. Oleariae, and Cyiospota Hyperki. 
PhyllosMa anceps t. noxksa is described as a new form and P. Sonchi Saco, is transferred to 
the genus Ascochyla as A. Sonchi.— Adele Lewis Grant 

2705. Grove, W.B. New and noteworthy fungi. VIII. Jour. Botany 60; 81-86. 1922.- 
hia part of the senes deals only with species occurring in Great Britain . Amphorula, based 

on a single species, A. sachalinensis, is described as a new genus. In addition, the following 
species, varieties, and forms are described for the first time: Hendersonia vagans var. corni, 
ifma poiorw var. scolka, S. Polypodii, and Camarosporium Pint 1. conorum. Phlyclaena 
tuwnes Bres. is transferred to Seploria as S. J askmes, and Lophodermium melaleucum DeNot. 
oecomes Leptolkyrium melaleucum.— Adele Lewis Grant 

2706. GtJiLLiERMoND, A., et Pejp. Une nouvelle esphce de levure du genre Debaiyomyces. 

35-38^ of the genus Debaromyces.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37: 

chara 1921.— The new species Debaryomyces Xadsonii is described. Cultural 

^ S temperature relations, sexual reproduction, and affinities are given.— 

Dame Helen. Fungi : Ascomycetes, Ustllaginales, Uredlnales. 
+ University Press: Cambridge. 1922. 

iojurious to paints. Ann. Rept. New Jersey Agric. 
t’oth with f 1920.— This paper treats of the effects of fungi on painted surfaces, 

’•igreenho^ ®rence to discolorations and injuries. These troubles are especially noticeable 
important organisms listed are Dematium pullulans and species of 
1 spergtlius, Penicillium, Sporotrickum, Cladosponum, and Phoma. The writer 
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discusses the effects of the fungi on different kinds of paints in greenhouse tests and gives a 
preliminary discussion of laboratory experiments. Mel. T. Cook. 

2709. HonoES, R. S. Ringworm of the nails. Arch. Derm, and Syph. 4: 1-28. ft'j, 

1921. Sixteen cases of ringworm of the nails are described in this report. A fungus has beea 

found present in every case. The prevalence, of the disease in the South [U. S. A.] indicates 
the ratio of 1 case to each 500 of population, a prevalence 10 times greater than reported anonj 
foreign immigrants at Ellis Island. The invasion of the nail seemed to be secondary to aa 
eruption on the hands and feet and dependent on some slight injury. Twelve cultures of fanp 
were obtained from 13 cases. These fungi could be separated into 3 cultural varieties; i 
variety proved to be a small-spored ectothrix. Trichophyton Ifiospora), whereas the 2 ottei 
cultural varieties representing 1 species were probably identical with Trichophyton [Oosym] 
rubrum (Bang) Castellani, which is recorded for the Ist time as attacking the nails.-H'. H. 
Emig. 

2710. Horn, S. Chinese parasitic fungi collected by Chlng Ylu Keo. Ann. Phytopatl, 
Soc. Japan U; OS. 1921. [Text in Japanese.]— A list of parasitic fungi collected in China by 
Ching YiuKeo in August, 1920, as follows; CercosporaPunicaeT . Henn. on PunicaCTaiwIuit, 
Cerco^porino Ipomoeoe (Wint.) Hori on Pharhites hedcrrtceo, C. NelumbU Hori on hdnvMun 
speciosum. Cladosporium Poeonioe Pass, on Pneonia Mouian and P. albifiora, Pcronoplcpjw. 
para cuiensis (B. et C.) Clinton on CueurUla Pepo, Peronospora Trifoliorum DeBy. anGli/m 
Soja, Peslaloitia Diospyri Syd. on Diospyros Kaki, P. PullemansiiP Henn. on Then Sasauiui 
Piricularia grisea (Cke.) Sacc. on Panicum sanguinale, P. Oryzae Brios. et. Cav. on Orp 
saliva, Ascochyta horiorum (Speg.) C. 0. Smith on Solanum Mclogena, Psevdomonas Jfjl- 
vacearum E. Sm. on Gossypiwm herbaceum, Cercospora Hostae Hori sp. nov. (no descripti® 
given) on Hosta Sieboldiana, Uromyces appendiculalus (Pens.) Link, and Cercospora Fipmi 
Racib. on Vigna Cat] any, Helminlhosporium turcicum Pass, on Zea Mays, Phylloslkta sejae- 
cola Mass, on Glycine Soja. — TakewoHemmi. 

2711. Jackson, H. S. The Uredinales of Indiana. III. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci. 192J: 
165-182. 1921.— The article contains a list of unrecorded hosts, corrections for specieBpuli- 
lished in former papers, and descriptions of 12 species new to the state. A host index for the 
3 papers is also given. [See also Bot. .Absts. 1, Entry' 781.] F. €. Anderson. 

2712. J.ACKSON, U. S. The Ustilaginales of Indiana. II. Proc, Indiana Acad. Sci. 1921; 
157-164. Fig. 1. 1921.— This supplement to an earlier article [see Bot. Absts. 1, Entry ISB), 
in which 47 species on as many hosts are recorded for the state, gives additional hosts for the 
above species and a few corrections; also descriptions of 10 species new to the state. loditei 
to species and hosts for both papers are included. F . C. A nderson. 

2713. Keilis, D. On a new Saccharomycete Monosporella unlcuspidata gen. n. • 

n. sp., parasitic in the body cavity of a dipterous iarva (Dasyhelea obscuraWinnertz). 
tology 12; 83-91. Fig. 1-S. 1920.— The genus Monospora (= Monosporella) was foiui® 

Metchnikoff in 1884 to designate a parasitic fungus, M. bicuspidala, which he discovere lo ^ 
body cavity of Daphnia magna, where it multiplies actively by budding in a yeast-li e m 
Metchnikoff’s studies on this parasite afford a striking instance of the phenomenon o p a 
tosis. The genus Monosporella has comprised Metchnikoff 's M. bicuspidata an 
yeast-like fungus, the latter not sufficiently described and illustrated to determine ^ 

its generic position. In the summer of 1919 the author found a new species o [jj. 

to which he gives the name M. unicuspidala. The author cites the occurrence o f 

gus, states that “it appears probable that a number of larvae may rid bodv sw®* 

by phagocytosis,” and supports this supposition by certain observations. e ® 

to be the only organ which is completely destroyed by the parasite. The resis ™ ^ 
latter are set free on decomposition of the larva. A description of the new j A 

sporella is given followed by a general discussion of the systematic position o 
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brief reference is made to and Hansen’s views on classirication of Saccharomycetes 

the author disagreemg with the latter’s view that the 2 genera Monosporella and N.maLJra 
are '‘doubtful Saccharomycetes. The Hansen classification, with the few modifications and 
details added by Laf ar, is given, with some details bearing on the genus Monosporella In an 
appendix reasons are given for changing Mmospora to Mormporella.~C. D. Sherbakoff. 

2714. KEis,5LnB, Kahl vo;^. Pilze aus Salzburg. [Fungi from Salzburg 1 Beil. Bot 
Ceutralbl, II. 38; 410-430^ 1921 .-Descriptions are given of new or rare speefo! collected by 
the author m Salzburg and now in the State Museum at Vienna. The following new species or 

combinations are giy^a: Be^onops^s graminea {Mollisia gmminea Karst.), B vallens 
^Ee^oum pallens Se.co ),Geopyxts Catinus Sacc. var. mkrospora, Hendersonia slagoLpor- 
i,,Ui Tass. var Dim ht (Bub ) Keiss . //umaria sMusuta var. rnlra (Rehm) Keissl.,^D 
^.ksula var, thelMaules (Alb. e Schw. apud Fr.) Keissl., Melanconium sphoerioUeum 
Lt. f. apiocarpon (Lk.) Keissl. et f. dulmxdemn (Vest.) Keissl., Seploria OrchidcarL West var 
tiitoue, Mapomxspora oompta (bacc.) Keis.sl.-The following were found to be synonyms^ 
CuMii Ft»m et Cav. (C rhao,nigenu,n Bub.), Cord, jeeps Ditimarn dJ [C 

ipectp ils B. et C.) Fusarium saUrcohm All. (F. Salkk Fuck.), Gnomonia spermo onioL 
Rehm {G. S«6. ft mt ) Luo/m»« (A. et S.) Rehm (L, kucophaeum Kant.) 

Lacheajtha (Boud. Sacc, (i. Jimbrzata Sacc.), Peronospora Knaulke Fuck, and P, violacL 
Berk, (P. Dipsaci Tub), Pezizaalbo-furfuracea Saut. {Lar.knum elandeslinum Karst,), Peiiza 
jitaBoud. (Lachnumfmbrmta),Ph,jUosttctaCaraganaeSyd. (P. Spaelhiana .Kll elSvd ) P 
rnami West.(ConMjrium rhamnigenum Bub.), Ramularia ha,nburgensis Lindau (fi. mirk 
vat, Huram Bauml), Septona Seneeioms-silvatici Syd. (S. SenecionU West.).-!,. Pace. 

2715, Krieoeh, Louis C. C. Schizophyllum commune with a stipe. Mvcologia U- 
47-48. 1922.'-The fungus, growing from shells of buried chestnuts, pro'duced stipef “just 
long enough to peniiit of the formation of the sporophore in the light.”— D, p, Rosen. 

2710^ Lbsd.nee, a. A propos de PheterothalUsme des Coprins. [Concerning heterothal- 
llsm In Coprlflus.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 12: 140-141. 1920. 

2717, Lendneb, a. A propos de I’heterothallisme des Coprins. IConceming hetero- 
thalhsm m Coprmus.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 12 : 337-352. Fig. 3 - 9 . 1020 -By means of 
ThlT C Coprinus davatus Fries is shown to be heterothallic 

Individual differences in separate strains 

®I Puccinia montanensis, P. Koelerlae, and P. 
“wteueTisM'on Bw'^' H- 1921— By sowing telial material of Puenma 

iioM! field evid. and Hydrophyllaeeous species no infections were obtained, 

we-w A ® possible relationship between a rust on the grasses Agropyron 

poresfmm the and aecia on BerberU Fendleri, sowings of aecio- 

hslrix with infoni- '' ‘n Colorado, were made on Ilordenmjvbatum and Uystrix 

P- gave intectinne I®''® nn Agropyron tenerum, A. Smithii, and A. 

Fendleri. It is therefore concluded that the alternate host of 
1 the uredinia is ® ''^’.*** Itiek-walled teliospores and numerous paraphyses 

Puccinia’ iTn / A morphological study indicates that this rust is distinct 

^llnirtiad previouaT'"*’ The Hydrophyllum aecia which 

“w considered to h / ''’''II' ® rust on Agropyron tenerum and Elynus virginicus are 

'cfiinioapores an d i Puecima apoerypia instead ol P. montanensis, P. apocryplo. having 
■ ll- Rosen. ® 'ospores which are markedly different from those of P. montanensis.— 


’“Usmea tol. 
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2720. Mains, E. B. Unusual rusts on Nyssa and Urtlcastrum. Amer. Jour. Bot. j; 
442-451. 6 fig. 1921.— A new genus of rusts, Aplospora, belonging to the family Melampsj. 
raceae; and 2 new species, Aplospora Nyssae and Cerothelium Dicenlrae, are here deactiboj. 
The position and relationships of the 2 genera are discussed, considerable prominence being 
given to the early maturity and germination of teliospores shown by both. E, W. Sinnsk, 

2721. Mahtin, Chahles Ed. Adjonctlon 4 la flonile mycologique Genevolse. [An addi. 
tion to the mycological flora of Switzerland.] Bull.Soc. Bot.GenAve 12: 136. 

euchroa Karsten known from Finland and France is reported for the first time from Switee,. 
land.— IF. H. Emig. 

2722. Melin, Elias. On the mycorrhlzas of Pinus silvestrls L. and Picea ahles Karst. 
A preliminary note. Jour. Ecol. 9 : 254-257. 1922.— The mycorrhizas of Pinus silvatns and 
Picea abies cause a limited development of rootlets. In the former the dichotomous branchitj 
is often modified by the development of nodules as large as peas composed of many denselj 
crowded short branches. Three mycorrhizal fungi have been isolated by the author froni tie 
2 species. They have been called preliminarily Mycelium radicis silvestris and M. radub 
abietii. They are aerobic organisms growing more vigorously in an acid substratum, sre 
exceedingly specialized, and develop slowly. No fixation of nitrogen takes place in pure cul. 
tures although there is evidence that the mycorrhizas of Pinus silvestris^ fix free nitrogei, 
Seeds of both trees germinate without the fungi and the fungi arcnot disseminated by the seed. 
The fungi from pure cultures infect sterile seedlings through root hairs and then develop more 
vigorously. At first the hyphae grow principally in the interior of cortical cells where thev 
form a pseudoparenchyma of the same appearance as in the fungus mantle of the completely 
developed mycorrhiza. Iiater the ‘'Hartig tissue” and the fungus mantle arc formed. Gee. 
D. Fuller. 

2723. Murrill, W. A. A fragrant polypore. Mycologia 14 : 4fi-47. 1922.— Tromelee 
suaveolens occurrmg on poplar {Populus grandidentata) as well on willows is reportcd.-H.ii, 
Rosen. 

2724. Morrill, W. A. Hygrophorus caprinus. Mycologia 14: 4S-49. 1922.— A collettioi 
from Massachusetts is reported and described.— H. R. Rosen. 

2725. Murrill, \V. A. Illustrations of fungl-XXXIII. Mycologia 14: 25-29. Pt.2-S 
1922.— The following fungi are described and illustrated: Chanter el fioccosus Schw., Clilot!,*! 
phyllophila (Pers.) Qudl., C. subhirta Peck, Melanoleuca Thompsoniana Murrill, M. edun/omu 
Murrill, Galerula Hypni (Batsch) Murrill, Gymnopilus ftavidellus Murrill, and Me!»* 
luteum Murrill. — //• R- Rosen. 

2726. Negri, G. Rlcerche sulla hiologia di un Peniclllo patogeno (Penicillium myceto- 
magenum Mant. et Ngr.l. [Researches on the biology of a pathogenic Penicillium.l 

R. Accad. Sci. Torino 56; 67-78. 1920.— A study is reported of a black granular myce 
apparently corresponding with Madura foot observed in a clinic. Granules were rem 
from the tissues of an amputated foot and placed on glycerine agar and Sabouraud m 
a Penicillium developed. The cultural characteristics of the organism are g:veii m 
siderable detail. — Harriet M. Libby. 

2727. Nienburg, W. Pilze und Flechten. [Fungi and Lichens.) 8 vo., tlS p. B- 
Teubner; Leipzig und Berlin, 1921. 

2728. OvERBBM, C. VAN, Mykologlsche Mltteilungen. Serie I. 

Stuck. tJber zwei Interessante Discomyceten. [Mycological notes. Series . 

Third part. Concerning two interesting discomycetes.) time 

Discina vertosa (Pets.) Sacc. is considered with respect to European distri u 
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and anatomical structure. The subspecies reticulata (Grev.) Rehm is regarded as 
'^'^r^betteV-devcloped form, reaching a diameter of from several cm. to 1.5 dm. The folding 
hvmenium is slight in small apecimens, but becomes pronounced in large ones, where it 
° finally resemble the reticulations of Morchella. The color of the hymcnium is at first 
darkechre-yellow, changing later toa chestnut-brown, or finally to black-brown. The lightest 
olor is where the folding is moat pronounced. In younger specimens, the stipe 

is only 1 somewhat less in diameter, and largely hypogcan, so that the apothecium 

pare to be sessile. As the hymenium folds, the stipe elongates and becomes HelvellaA\\ie, 
reaching 3 cm. in length and 2 cm. in diameter. Various stages of development have been 
regarded as distinct subspecies or even as species by some workers. As in the Morchellaceae, 
veral protoplasmic granules sometimes occur outside the wall at one pole of the “spore or at 
both poles, and these have been overlooked by several workers. The origin of these bodies 
■ unknown, but they appear to be absent in species in which there are oil drops in the spores. 
The author concludes that the Discineae, including Di&cina and Disciciis, with the Morchelleae 
constitute the Morchellaceae. Diccina veno$a is edible and is often found in the markets of 
coronaria (Jacq.) Boud. is seen infrequently, but is distributed over 
middle Europe. The size and color of the apothecium, the color of the hymenium, the size 
and form of asci and spores arc considered. Sizes of asci and spores are presented in tabular 
form from 9 authorities, and, excluding extremes, a conclusion is reached regarding the size of 
each. The validity of the subspecies macrocalyx (Riess) and the relationships of the species 
are considered.— Brtrre Fink. 


2729. Overholts, L. 0. Diagnoses of American Porias-I. Mycolngia 14: l-Il. Fl.l, 

jig. IS. 1922.— Porw ambigua Bres., P. ferruginosa (Schrad.) Fr., and f. nigrescens Bres. 
are thoroughly described.— /f. R. Rosen. 

2730. P^RKS, Harold E. California hypogaeous fungi— Tuberaceae. Mycologia 13: 
301-314. 1921.— An account is given as to where and how hypogaeous fungi are collected in 
California, together with descriptive notes of 16 species in various genera.—//. R. Rosen. 

2731. Patouillard, N. Clathrotrlchum, noveau genre d’byphomycStes. {Clathrotri- 
chttm, a new genus of Hyphomycetes,] Bull. Triinest. Soc. Mycol. France 37: 33-35. 4 Jig. 
1921,— A new genua, Clathrotrichum, with a single species, C. si^carneum, is established in the 
group Hyalostilbaceae. The diagnosis is given from a specimen collected on Sefaria in 
Ecuador by Lagerheim.— D. S. Welch. 

2732. Patouillard, N. line nouvelle Lepiote du Bresil (Lepiota Puttemansii). [A new 
Lepiota, Lepiota Puttemansii, from Brazil.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol, France 37: 81-83. 
1921. 

2733. Petrak, F. Mycologlsche BeltrSge. I. lMya>logical contributions. I.] Hedwigia 
W: 282-319. 1921,— This contribution is given in part to a consideration of the following new 
genera: Khekia, a monotypic genus of the Lopbiostomataceae resting on the type species K. 

(Pass.) Petr,, a parasite on species of Dialrypella. Allantoporthe, a valsoid genus, 
segregated from Diaportke; the genus is based on the single species A. iessella (Pers.) Petr, 
Dlscodiaporthe is also segregated from Diaporthe and contains the 2 species D. sulphurea 
(fuck.) Petr, and D. xanthostoma (Mont.) Petr. Botryosphaerostroma is another monotypic 
l?6niis, erected for B. qu&'cina (Sacc.) Petr, and closely related to Botryodiplodia of the Pho- 
luataceae. Dipbplacosphaeria likewise contains but a single species, D. ruthenica Petr., 
^ ich is closely related to Thoraeella and Placosphaerella of the Phomataceae. Gloeospori- 
l^lla is another monotypic genus, the type species of which, G. ribis (Lib.) Petr, seems to be 
^ ated to CoHefofricAclfa of the Melanconiaeeae. — New species, other than the above, are. 
‘^atrypcUa moravica Petr. & Keissl., Tapesia moravica, Phoma evonymicola, Stagonospora 
and Sphaeropsis kranicencis, — The remainder of the paper contains critical notes 
e following species of ascomycetes and imperfect fungi: Trichospkaeria nitidula (Sacc.) 
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Petr., CucuriUaria moravica Rehm, Sphaerdla septorispora Sacc., Diaporlhe takijornis 
Rehm, Yalsella Cralaegi Allesch., Cenangium dandestinum majm Rehm, Peziidla culnig^^ 
Sacc,, Lachnella fuscocinnahctrinum Rehm, Phyllostida aspervlae Sacc. & Fautr., Phomopi^i^ 
elastiM Petr., Cytospora Petrakii H. Zimm., Fusicocmm eornicolum Sacc,, F . corylinum Sacc, 
F. Ellisn Petr. & Died., F. ericeti Sacc., F. moravicum Bub., F. pulvinalum Sacc., DiphJi^ 
Kahatiann Bub., Septoria asari Sacc., Coniolhyrium incrustans Sacc., Sepiomyxa picea Sacc, 
Sporonema quercicolum C. Mass., Crypiosporiopsu nigra Bub. & Kab., Gloeosporium ribil 
(Lib.) Mont. & Desm., and Didymosporium Peirakeanwn Sacc . — Bruee Fink. 

27.14. Petronel, BENi'kMiNO. Sur l’ldentit4 du Splrospora Castaneae Mangtn et Vinceos 
et du Stephanoma italicum Sacc. et Trav. avec PAcrospeira mirabills B. et Br. [Concerniig 
the identity of Spirospora Castaneae.) Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37 : 56-61. 1821.- 
These 3 forms are shown to be identical, Acronpeira mirahilis B. et Br. having priority. A 
synonymy is given. — D. S. Welch. 

2735. PoTHON. Morilles sur le champ de batallle. [Morels on the battle field,] Bull, 
Trimest. Soo. Mycol. France 37: 75-77. 1921.— Morels have been found in unusual abundance 
on denuded battle fields and among ruins in devastated areas,— D. S. Welch. 

2736, Reinkino, 0. A. Higher Basidlomycetes from the Philippines, and their hosts, V. 
Philippine Jour. Sci. 19: 91-114. 1921.— The author enumerates about 110 species, the hosts 
being indicated for nearly all collections cited, — E. D. Merrill. 


2737. Rodway, L. Additions to the fungus flora of Tasmania. Part 3. Papers and Proc, 
Roy. Soo. Tasmania 1920: 153-159. 1921. 

2738. Schenk, Erna. Die Fruchtkdrperbildung bei einlgen Bolbitius- u. Coprinusarten. 
8 VO., 6i p., 18 jig. Diss. Heidelberg, 1919. 

2739. Shear, C. L. Review of Klebahn on life histories of Ascomycetes. [Rev. of: 
Kleb.ahn, H. Haupt-undNebenfruchtformender Askomyzeten. ErsterTeil,EigenelIiiter- 
suchungen. 8 vo., S95 p., 875 jig. Gebriider Borntraeger: Lcipsig, 1918.) Mycologia 13: 
348-350. 1921.— “This work will be of great value to all mycologists and pathologists, as the 
various papers which have been published on life history studies are much scattered 

As to Klebahn's plan of dividing the genus Mycosphaerella according to the spore types of 
the imperfect fungi which have been found to be connected with the ascogenous form, as 
Septori^phaerella with Septoria as the imperfect stage, Ramularisphaerella wiUi Eamukm 
as the imperfect stage, etc., the reviewer concludes “there is much more lobe said against the 
plan than for it.” — H, R. Rosen. 

2740. SiEGLER, E. A., and A. E. Jenkins. A new Sclerotlnla on mulberry. Science 55. 
353-354. 1922. — This new species, on fruits of cultivated .Morus alba, is described and name 
Sclerotinia carunculoides. — C. J, Lyon, 

2741. Tanaka, Ty6zabor4. New Japanese fungi — notes and translatlons-X. 

13: 323-328. 1921.— The following fungi occurring on Thea sinensir, originally desen e 
Japanese, are redescribed : Hypodermopsis Theae W. Hara parasitic on d 

Stagonospora Theae K. Hara saprophytic on trunks, Leplosphaeria Hottai K. Kara ‘ 
trunks, Sillia Theae K. Hara parasitic on trunks and branches, Ascochyta Theaeh. Hara p 
sitic on leaves, Valsa Theae K. Kara parasitic on weakened trunk, Diatrype Theae w 
saprophytic on trunks, and Hendersonia Theae K. Hara parasitic on leaves. 

2742. Thom, C. (Rev. of: Goilliermond, A. The yeasts. (Les levures.) Transla^h 
by: Tanner, Fred Wilbur. John Wiley and Sona: New York, 1920.1 Absts. 

1921.— This translation (of the 12th edition) follows the original very closely, too i 
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many cases'’ except in the chapters on physiology where it becomes a r^ision.— D. 
Reddich 

2743 Torret, George Safpord. Coronella nivea Crouan. Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. 
France 37: 88-93. PI- iO. 1921.— Cultural characters, morphology, parasitism, and affinities 
of the species are discussed ; a synonymy and short bibliography are appended.— D. S. Welch. 

'^744. Torrey, George Safford. Les conidies de Cunolnghamella echinulata Thaxter. 
fXhe conidia of Cunninghamella echinulata Thaxter.) Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37 : 
9.3-98 Pf>- ^ cytologica! study shows that the so-callcd conidia of C. echinulata 

are produced in a manner similar to the conidia of the Hyphomycetea. A double membrane 
waft not observed in any of the spores, in spite of these facta it seems possible to arrange a 
series of genera in the Mucorales which shows how this conidiuiti might have been developed 
from a sporangium. It is not necessary to suppose that the conhlia of the Hyphomycetea 
have had the same origin.— ». S. Welch. 

‘^745. ViNCBNS, F. Valeur taxlnomique du sillon germinatlf des ascospores chez les 
Pyrenomycetes. (Tazonomic value of the germinal ridge of the ascospores in pyrenomycetes.) 
Bull, Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37 : 29-33. 1921.— A previous publication by the author 
has been sharply criticized by Chenantais. Thi.s criticism contains no suggestions of a con- 
structive nature. That changes in the present systematic arrangement of genera would be 
caused by the adoption of the suggested criterion is not a good argument for its rejection. 
Chenantais fails to quote authorities, lie has himself said that the spore and its characters 
are the best index of relationship. The author proposes to maintain his former statements 
until shown that they are untenable.— D. S. H'cfch. 

2740. Welles, C. G. Cercospora leaf spot of Averrhoa carambola. Philippine Jour. Sci. 
19:417-451. PI. i-^. 1921.— Cercospora Acerrhoi, described as anew species, causes a serious 
disease of Averrhoa carambola. Control methods are indicated.— £. D. Merrill. 

2747. Will, H. Einige Mlttellungen fiber die Beeinflussung des Sporenblldnngs- 
vermSgens dutch das Auftragen der Hefe auf den trockenen Gipsblock. [Notes on Influence 
on the spore-fonnlng property of yeasts when transferred to dry gypsum blocks.] Centralbl. 
Bakt. IT Abt. 53: 471-480. 19'20.— In parallel experiments, ye.ast cells were transferred to dry 
arid moistened gypsum blocks. In 9 tests an appreciably bigber percentage of spores was 
obtained on tbe moistened blocks. — Anthony Berg. 

LICHENS 

2748. C,, A. H. [Rev, of: Smith, Axxie Lobr.vix. Lichens, xxmi + W p., 1S5 fig. 
University Press : Cambridge, 1921.) Jour. Botany 59 : 331-333. 1921. 

2749. D,, 0. V. Lichens. [Rev. of: (1) Smith, A.v.n'IE Lore-vis. Lichens, xxmii + 
li^2p.,l3$Jig. University Press: Cambridge, 1921. (2) S.mith, A.vxie Lorkain. Ahandbook 
of the British lichens, vii -(- 158 p. British Museum: London, 1921,] Nature 109: 5-6. 
1922. — The first is considered not well illustrated as a w'hole. The figure on p. 117 appears 
to be Cladonia unciatis instead of C. furcala. More reference to exsiccata are considered 
desirable. The fact that most lichens will not grow in polluted city air is regarded as perhaps 
a reason for the common lack of interest in them. — The second is only a key to tbe first. 0. A . 
8teuns. 

2750. Lesdain, Boult db. Lichenes prope Habanam in insula Cuba anno 1914 a cl. 
batre Ars4ne Brouard lectl. [Lichens collected near Havana, Cuba, by Father Brouard In 
1914.| Bryologist 24: 68-69. 1921 .—The list enumerates, with habitats, 28 species and varie- 
ties. Endopyrenium Brouardi and Tomasdlia Bromrdi ate proposed as new species, witbnew 
varieties in Caloplaca, Opegrapha, and Gyrostomum, and new’ combinations in Placodivm, 
Toninia, and Bacidia.-E. B. ChavAerlain. 
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2751. Mellok, Ethel. Les lichens vitricoles et leur action mlcanlque sur les vitrauj 
d'5glise. (On glass-attacking lichens and their mechanical action on church windows.] 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 173: 1106-1108. 1921.— A list of 22 species of lichens found 
growing on church windows is given. It is found that such windows become scaly and may 
become partly opaque and give the spectral colors. Corrosion of the glass may take place to a 
depth of 5 mm. and is believed to be due to the CO; given off in the respiration of the fungus. 
It is also aided by water and the mechanical action of the lichen upon the glass.— C. U. fan. 

2752. Strato, Cl. tjber Wachstum und Regeneration des Thallus von Peltigera caniia. 
[Concerning growth and regeneration of the thallus of Peltigera canina.] Hedwigia 63: 
11-42. Fig. 1-13. 1921. — The work was begun by Strato in 1913 and continued at intervals 
until he fell in battle in 1917, when F. Tobler undertook to bring the results together and 
finish the research. The plants were in part observed in their natural habitats, and others 
were observed in transplanted cultures, where control could be secured with respect to sub- 
strata and other conditions of environment. The sectioning was done freehand for the most 
part, and stains and other chemicals were used to secure desired results. The growth of the 
thallus was found to be marginal. The origin and development of the marginal unduktiois 
are not distinctly different from those of the isidia, except as to position, the latter appearing 
on the dorsal surface. Through injury isidia arc often produced in large numbers; the 
algal-host cells may appear at the surface, while the lichen hyphae grow upward around them 
and thus form the isidia. The frequent appearance of isidia in rows is related to their devel- 
opment along rifts in the thallus; the isidia sometimes function in vegetative reproduction, 
Small portions of the thallus also often function in regeneration, which proceeds mainly from 
the hyphae of the medullary layer below the cortical plectenchyma, the algal-host cells being 
thus carried into the regenerated thallus. The part of plectenchyma in regeneration is smail, 
The results are against the view that the algal-host cells originate from the hyphae and are, 
therefore, a part of the lichen as was advanced by Minks and later confirmed by Elfving.- 
Bruce Fink. 

2753. Zahlshuckner, A. Catalogus llchenum universalis. Vol. I, part 2. iv+SBf. 
Gebruder Borntraeger; Berlin, 1921. 


BACTERIA 

2754. Albert, Henry. A classification of diphtheria bacilli bas'ed on the toluidln blue- 
iodine method of staining. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5; 25. 1921. 

2755 Albert, Henry, Variations In the morphology of the diphtheria bacillus due to 
age. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 14-15. I921.-Marked differences in sire, shape, m 
gr&Dul&tioii arc noted for 125 cultures. — D. Reddick. 

2756. Ayers, S. H., and P. Rupp. Differentiation of hemolytic streptococci 
and bovine sources by the hydroiysis of sodium hippurate. Jour. Infect. Diseases 30: 
1922.— The beta hemolytic types of streptococci can be separated into those o ® 
udder, which hydrolyze hippuric acid into benzoic acid and glycocoll, an t ose o 
origin, which do not. — Selman A. Waksman. 

2757. Baker, H. R. Substitution of brom-thymol-blue for litmus In cartohydrste ^^^ 

[Abstract.] Absts. Bact. fi: 3. 1921.— The advantages of ® 'ji„ de- 

over litmus for quantitative determination of acid or alkali production y ac 
scribed. — D. Reddick. 

2758. Bayne-Jones, S., and Pauline Zinni.noer. The decomposition of 

staphylococci Without the production of indol. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. / in 

hundred fifteen strains of staphylococci w'ere tested on numerous media. giaphylococf'' 
which tryptophane was the only source of nitrogen served for the grow i o 
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but was not decomposed to indol.” It is coneinded that indol is not produced by staphylo- 
cocci . — ^ 


, Beauoette, F. R., and L. D Beshnell. A study of an organism Isolated from the 
)ed yolks of chicks dead in the shell. [.Abstraet.l Ahats Bart a- 1 Q_ork 1 nort 


2759. 

unabsorbed yolks of chicks dead in the shell. (.Abstract.) Absts Bact 6-19-20 1922- 
The organism, which is pathogenic, is described in some detail. It is near BacUlm puUorun 
in its reactions.—/). Reddick. 


2760. Behhens Chaeles A. The cultivation of Spirochaeta Novyi without the use of 

tissue from animal organs. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci. 1919‘ '>‘>5-228 1921 A c It f 

SpirochMta Novyi has been perpetuated for 6 generations iipon'a'scitic fluid eontainiig undl 
fibrmated normal blood. The cultural type differs from the normal blood type in its mor 

pliology and its staining properties.— F. C. Anderson. 

2761. Beroet, p. H A simple substitute for the Hiss serum-water medium Absts 
Bpt. 6; 5. 1922.-The substitute consists of a 1 per cent solution of casein in ordinary'peptone 
solution. It may be sterilized m the autoclav.— Z). Reddick. 

2762. Breed, Robert S. Some observations on the habitat and distribution of bacteria 

(.Abstract.] «; 11-12. 1922.-Tbe author discusses the use that can be made 

of the habitat and dptribution of bacteria in interpreting the probable evolutionary develop- 
ment of this group of plants.—/). Reddick. ^ ^ 


of batlerlal cultures. 

[Abstract.] Absts^Bact. 6: 5-6. 1922.-A layer of vaseline .about 1 cm, thick is added to the 
cu ture medium The va^line plug aets as a self lubricating piston and remains intact as it 
isfo cedup the tube by the gas. An all-glass syringe with a long needle is used as a gas- 
ometer. Tests of anaerobic and aerobic uses are described.— 2). Reddick. 

f b' 'Transparent milk medium. [Abstract.] 

•Absts. Bact. 6: 4. 19-2.-The medium is prepared by mixing 1 part of “skim milk,” 2 of water, 

reallv 1 ^ « 

DR dd Transparent milk possesses certain advantages over ordmary milk - 


Halophilic bacteria. (.Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 6: 38. 1922. 
-D Reddick halophilica and of Bacterium /lafop/iifiHcMm is presented in brief. 


2768. Rrot'xe William W. The staining of halophilic bacteria. [Abstract.] Absts. 


Coouniltee on Taxonomy. [Abstract.] Absts. 
Slreotomm, J ■■ r^”® Committee offers its services in regard to nomenclatorial problems. 

agreementb "u ** '®l®^‘®ll'®®°rrcctnamefortheordinarylacticacidorganismofmilk. No 
as een reached on the use of the term Bacterium as a generic name. — D. Reddick. 

Abste.^art^'s^M *^10]^' Imowledge of Bacterium tularense. [Abstract.] 

I»eicallv or ei.U., ' 1/ . ^ organism causes “deer-fly fever.” It is not related morpho- 
'an be vrnwi, ^ organism of bubonic plague. The only known media on which it 
are those containing egg yolk.— D. Reddick. 

iaated In thro^a^'^ .i^ ^™rHT. Virulent Micrococcus catarrhalts widely dissem- 

s during an outbreak of influenza. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 21-22. 1921. 
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2770. Conn, H.J. An abundant but little know group of soil bacteria. [Abstract.] Absts. 

Bact. 5: 8-9. 1921.— The group is characterized as follows: non-spore-forming rods, 0.2A),5 
^ gram-negative, non-motile or with 1 to few polar flagella, gelatin liquefaction 

slow or absent, growth in liquid media scanty or lacking, but abundant on the surface of agar. 
Fermentative and reducing activities must be tested on an agar medium mstead of in broth,- 
From 70 to 80 per cent of all the colonies on soil plates are of this type.— D. Reddick. 

2771. Conn, H. J. Report of Committee on Bacteriological Technic. [Abstract.] Absti, 

Bact. 5:1. 1921. 

2772. Conn, H. J. Repoit of the Committee on Bacteriological Technic. [Abstract.] 
Absts. Bact. 6: 1. 1922. 

2773. Denier, Pierre. Les bacterles des nodules des Idgumineuses. [Rev. of:h5uxis^ 
F. and Roy Hansen. Nodule bacteria of leguminous plants. Jour. Agric. Res. 20 : 543-55;. 
PI. 68-69. 1921 (see Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 1332).) Rev. Bot. Appl. 1: 24^29. 1921. 

2774. Fisk, E., and E. L. Borky. Study on the classification of streptococci. Jour, 
Infect. Diseases 30: 128-140. 1922.-A study was made of the classification of streptococci 
by the appearance of deep colonies in blood agar, fermentation, and agglutination reactiocs. 
Green and hemolytic streptococci were found to be distinct culturally and serologically. Tie 
sugar reactions, with the possible exception of inulin fermentation and the reaction of milk, 
are not indicators of serologic groupings.— Scfman A. Wakiman. 


2775 Fitch C P and D. C. Beaver. A study of an organism Isolated from cases of 
nephritis in sheep. [Abstract.] .Absts. Bact. 5: 17. 1921.-A small, non-motile rod, patko. 
genic for sheep “has been named Bacterium nephrilidie var. ovis.”—D. Reddwk. 


2776. Gilbert, Roth, and Marion B. Coleman. The relative efficiency of various dif- 
ferential media for the isolation of organisms of the enteric disease group. [Abstract .] .Absls. 
Bact 6 : 35-36. 1922.— Brilliant green agar, eosin brilliant green agar, eosm methylene Mae 
agar,' and Endo agar were tested. The first 2 can not be used alone because of the inhibitive 
action of B. dysenteriae. The third hasproved very satisfactory.— 2>. Reddick. 


mi. Grooitch, Veka. Contributions a I’etude de la floie bacterienne du Lac de Genire. 
[Contributions to a study of the bacterial flora of Lake Geneva.) Bull. Soc. Bot. G“eve . 
246-273. 1920.— Six species of nitrate reducing bacteria were obtained from Lake ten 
The cultural characteristics of the following new species are given in detai . a, oun a 
surface of the lake. Bacterium rhodopelagicum. Pseudomonas oligotmeha, P. “ 

P. genevensis; b, found at a depth of 10 m.. Bacterium pseudomesenteroides, 
erythraea, Micrococcus lacustris, Streptococcus lacustris, Sarema lacustns, and ho 
brackycoccum. — W. H. Emig. 


2778. Hall, Ivan C. A differential key for the identification of the spomlating anaerobes. 
Absts. Bact. 6: 8. 1922.— The key is presented in toto.—D. Reddwk. 

2779. Hall, Ivan C. The production of tyrosine hy a putrefactive anaerobe. j' 

Absts. Bact. 6: 6-7. 1922.— Rociiiiis centrosporogenes “n. sp,” B. „ uilsbk 

bifermenlans, and B. hislolyticus, in contrast with other putrefactive 

to metabolize tyrosin. A brief description of B. tyrosinogenes is presen e 

uT studies oc 

2780. Heller, H. H. Studies of colony formation in deep agar. vi. 3 

genic anaerobes. Jour. Infect. Diseases 30: 1-17. 8 fig. 1922.— A co basis 

bacilli corresponding in all cultural characteristics may be broken up into 
of colony formation in deep agar. The shape of the colony dejjends on t e repr 
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ol the organism and it® motility in the agar medium, the first depending on the enzymes formed 
(i metabolic activities. A change in these will give rise to a change in colony morphology, 
which can thus serve as a basis for the study of mutations. Preparation of colonies, their 
hotography, contamination, crowding, permeating growth, uniform conditions, and choice 
of medium are discussed.— Sdman A. H'ofomarr. 

2781. Hewlett, R. T. A manual of bacteriology. 8vo.,SlSp. J. and A. Churchill: 
London, 1921. 

2782. Hiichins, A. Pabkeb. The advantages of small percentages of agar. II. The 
biochemical relations of the anaerobic bacilli. [Abstract.] Absls. Bact. 6: 36-37. 1922. 

2783. Hitchens, A. Pabkeb. The production of yeast "sitamlne” in the laboratory for 
the cultivation of bacteria. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 6: 35. 1922. — The method is described 
in necessary detail. — D. R€ddick. 

2784. Hockeb,G. J. Amodificationandanewapplicatlonof thegramstaln. [Abstract.] 
Absts. Bact. 5; 3. 1921. 

2785. Htokee, G. j. Comparison of various methods of gram staining. (Preliminary 
report.) [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 6; 2. 1922.— Any one of 4 methods tested is good if a 
fresh mixture of stain is used and the time of decolorizing is kept under 2 minutes.— D. Reddick. 

2786. Uhckbb, G. J. Preliminary report on the flora of Cheddar cheese. [Abstract.] 
Absts. Bact. 6; 16. 1922. 

2787. Jones, F. S. An organism resembling Bacillus actinoldes cultivated from pneu- 
monic lungs of white rats. (Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 6t 19. 1923. 

2788. Kahn, Mobton C. A cultural study of anaerobic spore-bearing bacteria with strains 
purified by the Barber single cell technique. [Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 6; 9. 1922. 

2789. Kayseb, K. Mlcroblologie appliquee i la transformation des prodults agricoles. 
5S0 p. J, B. Baillifire et'Fils: Paris, 1921. 

2790. Kelsek, R. A. Bacillus necrophorus, its activities among egulnes during the 
worldvrar. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 6 : 21. 1922. 

2791. Koser, Stewart A. Differentiation of the paratyphoid-enterltidis group by means 
of the disaccharid trehalose. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 12. 1921 .—RacUhs suipestifer 
does not attack trehalose but R. paralyphosis, B. SchoUmdllen, B. aertryckei, and B. enteritidis 
ferment trehalose with the production of acid and gas. In a scrum water medium containing 
0.5 per cent trehalose and 1 per cent Andrade indic.ator, B. uerfrpe kef and R. cnfcrflidw produce 
a red coagulum in 3-4 days, while R. Schotirndlleri produces only a light pink or colorless 
eoagulum.-D, Reddick. 


2792. Layboubn, R. L. The effect of the reaction of media upon the morphology of the 
iipMheria bacillus. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 14. 1921.— Raciilus diphlheriae is longest 
most granular on uncoagulated Loeffler blood serum of pH 7.(h7.5. There is a propor- 
Wna decrease in length and in amount of granulation when grown on media either more acid 
^rmore alkaline than the ones indicated.— D. Reddick. 

j LeFevbe, Edwin. Pickle and sauerkraut erperlments. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 
It d' '®-~P«™entation in weak (5 per cent) and strong (10 per cent) brines has been 
le . The essential organism in all brine fermentations is Lactobacillus Brassicae I\eh- 
'““■-C. Bediick. 
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2794 Levine VictorE., andHEHMANM. Jahb. The reducing action of mlcro-organisa, 
on ammonium molybdate. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. S: 4-5. I921.-Certam organ®, 
reduce ammonium molybdate with the production of a blue coloration. It may prove possible 
to make use of this reaction as a differential test.-D. Reddick. 

2795. Lim, R. K. S. A parasitic spiral organism in the stomach of the cat. Parasitology 
12' 108-112 PI' 7'' f®-®' — organism is regarded as a new species of the Spirochaetoideae 
nssembling both the genus Sporonema and the genus Treponema; its exact position in the group 
is left undetermined. The organism is not common or parasitieally important.-C, fl, 
Sherbakof. 

2796 Lyon M W Jr., and Milo K. Miller. Case of meningitis in infant due to a 
thread-like organism. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5 : 22. 1921 .-An apparently new specie, „i 
microorganism. Bacillus trichodiphikeroides, has been isolated from a case of purulent men- 
ingitia. — D. Reddick. 

2797 MaciNNES, Jean. A bacterial disintegration of wool. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact.6! 
12. 1922.-Charaoteristic disintegration does not occur at any temperature unless the wool 
U very moist. — D- Reddick. 

2798. Mellon, R.-^lph R. Further studies on diphtheroids. Jour. Med. Res. 42: 111-126. 
1920-1921.— Additional evidence is presented to support previous publications 

duoed mutations from single cell cultures of the so-called C. Hodgkim [see Bot. Absts. 10, 
Entry 1071]. Certain criticisms made by Eberson are answered. Leacn. 

2799. Mellon, Ralph R. The diplococcus and bacilla^ stages of B. coll wi «>elrpoi. 
slble relation to growth cycles and sexuality. (Abstract.) Absts. Bact. 6. 24. i922. 

2fi00 Mishclow, Lucy, Differences in the character of the hemolytic actlea of strip- 
toco^and the relative value of various methods in demonstrating these differences, [.lb- 
stract.] Absts. Bact. 6: 36. 1922. 

2801. Mt.,HCLOW. Lucy, and Charles Khumwieue. The eHstence of different Innnun. 

logical types of B. pertussis. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 6: 28. 1922. 

2802. Morse, Sterne. A multiple pipette. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact, 6. 11. 19- 

2803. Morse, Sterne, and Nicholas Kopeloee. A slrnple method for anaerobic celt- 
vatlon in petti dishes. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 6; 36. 1922. 

2804. Neill, James. A comparative study of different types of streptococci. 

Absts. Bact. 6*. 32. 1922. 

2805. NonTON, John F., and Mary V. Sawyer, Indol 

Absts. Bact. 5; 2. I921.-Trypsinined peptone or casein is the best media 
agent is the most reliable.— D. Reddick. 

r J I PLurchill: L™*'"’’ 

2808. Obla-Jbnsbn. Dairy bacteriology. 8 m.. 108 p. J. and A. 

2807. Paxson, W. H., and Edwaru 

types and toiin-antltoiin relationship. [Abstract.] Absta. Ba . . 

2808. Fryer, R. W. The alkali producing organism in j "it 

Bact. 5; 22. 1921 .-The organism has been found on y in cases ' 

ably not a true bacterium” but may be a yeast. Itscultura c lara 
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2809 Reddish, George F., and Lbo F. Rettgbr. A cultural and biochemical study of 
certain known anaerobes. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 6: 7. 1922. 

2810. Reddish, Geq.F., and Leo F. Rettger. An investigation into the purity of strains 
of Bacillus botulinus obtained from different sources in this country. [D. S. A.] [Abstract.] 
Abets Pact. S: 14. 1921. — Attempts to obtain pure cultures of a toxic strain of B. botulinus 
were unsuccessful. Bacillus sporogenes is usually a contaminant in American cultures. Toxic 
strains of B. botulinus ferment sucrose with production of gas whereas the non-toxic strain 
does not. — D. Reddick. 

2811. Reddish, George F., and Leo F. Kettcer. Clostridium putriflcation (B. putriffcus 
Bienstock) a distinct species. [Abstract.] .Absts. Bact. 6; 9. 1922. 

2813. Rettger, Leo F., and Walter L. Kolp. A note on the choice of culture media for 
the study of Lactobacillus with special reference to the carbohydrates employed. [Abstract.] 
Absts, Bact. 6 : 24. 1922,— An agar medium containing 0.5-1 per cent galactose is a good 
substitute for whey broth and whey agar in the cultivation of LacioiacUlus acidophilus.— 

C. Reddick. 

3813. Rivers, T.M., and EbidaL.Lecschker. Hemolytic influenza bacilli. [Abstract,] 
Absts. Bact. S: 21. 1921.— The name influenza bacilli is urged for a group of unclassified 
bacteria usually found in throat culture.^, the characters of which are briefly described.— 

D. Reddick. 

2814. Roos, C,, and E. C. Earle. Studies on the group IV pneumococci. [Abstract.] 
Abets. Bact. «; 28. 1922. 

2815. Roos, C., and E. Mat Gray. Studies upon Streptococcus. 11. Cultural versus 
biological classification. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 15. 1921.— “The older cultural methods 
are inadequate for the classification of certain types of pathogenic microorganisms, notably 
streptococci. ”—D. Reddick. 

2816. Schneider, Albert. The microbial symbionts of the tongue and alveoli in health 
, and in pyorrhea alveolaris. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 21. 1921. 

2817. Sherman, J. M. Some notes on the lactobacilU. [.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 6. 
1921. 

2818. Sherman, J. M., and W. R. Albus. The cultivation of certain of the lactobacilU. 
[.Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5: 17. 1922.— A satisfactory medium for propagation of lactobacilU 
contains 1 per cent each of a fermentable carbohydrate, peptone, dried yeast, butter fat, and 
0.1 per cent agar; the reaction is adjusted to pH 6.5-7 .0.—D. Reddick. 

2819. Stribgel, Karl. Uber Typhus abdominalis. Paratyphus B u. A. 8 t/o., 68 p. 
Biss. Erlangen, 1920. 

2820. Vogel, J., und Zipfel, Beitrage zur Frage der Verwandschaftsverhaltnisse der 
legummosen-KuBllchenbakterien uud deren Artbestimmung mittels serologtscher Unter- 
suebungsmethoden. [Contribution to the question of relationships of the legume-nodule 
bacteria and their specific determination by sereoiogic methods.] Centralbl. Bakt. II Abt. 54: 
13-34. 1921.— This is a detailed study of the prepanation of imroime sera with cultures of 
BkUIus radickola. The groups of legume bacteria were separated by means of agglutinin 
and precipitin reactions. By the use of homologous sera, the leguminous bacteria can be 
separated into several groups, agreeing with those found by inoculation testa. I. Lupinus 

acteria. Immune serum from L. anguslifolius bacteria agglutinates in an equal mea.sure to 
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homologous bacteria; also those of L. luteus, L. perennis, Ornithopus mtivus, without leaving 
any influence on species II to VI. — II. Trifolium bacteria. Immune serum from T, 
bacteria agglutinates, in addition to homologous bacteria, also those of T. incarnalua, f 
rcpens, and T. hybriduTn, and has no action on the other 5 species. III. JHedicnpo bacteria.^ 
Immune'serum from Medicago saliva bacteria agglutinates, in addition to homologous bacteria 
also those of llf. lupulina, Melilotus albus, and Trigonella Foenum graecum, and has no other 
action on the other 5 species.— IV. Pisum bacteria.— Bacteria from P. sativum agglutinate, in 
addition to the homologous form, only the bacteria of Vicia saliva— Faia bactetia.- 
Immune serum of Phaseolus vulgarus agglutinates only homologous bacteria and no otherg.- 
This method of serum agglutination can also be applied to the study of legume bacteria founj 
in the soil. Azotobacter Chroococcum and Bacillus radicicola are found to have no relation 
whatever when studied by means of serum agglutination.— Anflion!/ Berg. 

2821. Wabd, Archibald B. The etiology of polyarthritis in swine. [Abstracts.) Abstj. 
Bact. 6: 22. 1922.— Bacterium erysipelatis-suis is the etiologic agent.— D. Reddick. 

2822. Wyant, Zab Northrop. A new upright counting apparatus for plate cnlhues. 
[Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 5 : 200. Pi. 1-2. 1921. 

2823. Wyant, Zae Nohthrup. A simple cremator. Absts. Bact. S; 209-210. Pis , 
1921.— A metal cylinder 30 X 6.5 cm., closed at one end except for a hole large enough to admit 
a gas burner, is placed over the flame used for sterilizing transfer needles. Sputtering droplet! 
fall against the hot metal and are instantly evaporated. — D. Reddick. 

MYXOMYCETES 

2324. BttchfjT, S. A propos d’un recent travail sur les Myxomyefites. [CoDcernisg a 
recent work on the Myxomycetes.] [Rev. of: Skdpienski, F. X. Recherches snr le cycle 
evolutif de certains Myxomycetes. (Investigations on the life history of certain Myxomycetes.) 
Thesis Paris, 1920.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37 : 39-43. 1921.— SkupiensU has 
published a thesis on the morphology and development of some Myxomycetes in which he hai 
made statements which the author regards as inaccurate or without proof. He has tailed to 
give former workers in this field the credit for their discoveries. The identification ol 
Didymium nigripes is incorrect. His conclusion that the yellow color of the plasmodiuTO b 
caused by bacteria is without proof. Skupienski has a false conception of the sclerotium m 
Myxomycetes. His .statement that plasmodia are able to “eat gelatin” must be qiiestimfd.- 
[See also Bot. Absts, 11, Entries 2825, ‘2S'27.]—D. B. Welch. 

2825. BncHET.S. Reponse 5 M. Skupienski. [A reply to Mr. Skupienski (sec Bot, .Ibs's. 
11, Entry 2827) .] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mycol. France 37: 83-87. 1921.— The author rea ms 
the statements which he has made in his recent review [see Bot. .Absts. 11, Entry 2824] eoncra 
ing the work of Skupienski. He assures the latter that his criticism is impersonal and aga 
invites him to a personal conference in his own laboratory where his knowledge and exper, 
may receive a fair test. After reviewing his arguments in rebuttal the author states a 
his intention to consider the discussion closed.— D. S . Welch. 

2826. Matz, J. A new vascular organism in sugar cane. Jour. Dept. Agnc. Porto 

41-46. Fig. 7-9. 1920.— An organism, here named Plasmodiophora vascularum n. 
found in the annular and .spiral traeheides and pitted vessels in the vasci^ bun 
lower internodes of cane suffering from yellow-stripe and top-rot disease. eo. 

2827. Skupienski, F. X. Reponse 5 la critique de M. Buchet,concernant un “ jj 

sur les Myxomycetes. [Reply to a criticism.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. My co . . 

1921. — The author discvisses the objections raised by bis critic and disposes o ea 
turn. [See also Bot. Absts. 11, Entry 2825-1 — D, S . Welch. 
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2828 . Wann, F. B., and W . 0. Mxjenschbb. A preliminary list of the Myxomycetes of the 
Cayuga Lake basin. Mycologia 14: 38-41. 1922.— About 800 specimens of slime moulds 
collected in central New York form the basis of the present list comprising “92 species, in 30 
genera and 11 families,”— R. Rosen. 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 
E. W. Beery, Editor 

(See also in this Issue Entries 2449, 2517, 2649, 3228) 

2829. BARTRtiM, J. A. Note on the Port Waikato Mesozoic flora. New Zealand Jour, Sci. 
and Tech. 4: 258. 1921. — The author records the following additions to the fossil flora found 
near Port Waikato, New Zealand r Araucariles ciitchensu Peist., Coniopteris hymenophylloides 
(Brongn.)i Stachytaxus (?) c. f. degam Nath., Elatodadus plana (Feistm.).— W. Berry, 

2830. Berht.E.W. A new genus of fossil fruit Araer, Jour. Sci. 3: 251-253. 2^?* 1922. 
— CaUtololdes eocenicum, a new genus and species of Icacinaceae, is described from the Wilcox 
Eocene of Texas.— S. W. Berry, 


2831. Berry, E. W. Additional occurrences of Pleistocene plants. Torreya 22: 19-11. 
1922.— From a railroad-cut near Mountain Creek, Chilton County, Alabama, are recorded 
Pinua glabra Walt., Arundinaria sp. (probably macrosperma Michx,), and Hicorxa sp., (prob- 
ably minima (Marsh, } Britton).— From a 35-foot well in the loess 5^ miles northwest of 
Covington, Tipton County, Tennessee, are reported fruits or seeds of Carex sp,, Persicaria 
sp., Mdbomia paniculata (L.) Kuntze, and Fthurnuwi sp. (probably nvdum L.) J. C. Nelson. 

2832. Berry, E. W. Carboniferous plants from Peru. Amer. Jour. Sci. 3: 189-194. 
1922.— The author describes a small Carboniferous flora from the peninsula of Paracas in 
fiouthera Peru.— F. W. Berry. 

2833. Berry, E. W. The flora of the Cheyenne sandstone of Kansas. U. S. Geol. Surv. 

Professional Paper 129: 199-225. Pt. 1922.— -The author describes a flora of 23 species 

from the Cheyenne sandstone of southern Kansas and determines its age as Upper Cretaceous. 
The flora comprises 4 ferns, 2 cycadophytes, 4 gymnosperms, 1 monocotyledon, and 12 dicoty- 
ledons— the last including a new species of fruit and a new Sapindopsis.—B. W. Berry , 

2834. Berry, E. W. The flora of the Woodbine sand at Arthurs Bluff, Texas, U. S. 

Geol. Surv, Professional Paper 129: 153-181. PI. 1922.— The author describes 43 

species of mostly well known Upper Cretaceous plants from the Woodbine formation of Arthurs 
Bluff, Texas, and concludes that they correspond in age with the Turonian stage of the Euro- 
pean Upper Cretaceous. The only noteworthy new form is the new genus Trochodendroides 
considered to be ancestral to the existing Trochodendraceae.—E. W. Berry, 

2835. Carpbntibr, A. Note sur quelques vegitaux & structure conservee des environs de 
Ste. Marie aux-Mines (Alsace). [Note concerning some plants with structure preserved in 
the vicinity of Ste.-Marle- aux-Mines (Alsace).] Rev. G4n. Bot. 33: 684-693. PI. 34. 1921. 
“■In a fragment of s'licified haeksel from the vicinity of Sainte-Marie- aux -Mines (Alsace), 
the author found a petiole of the genus Mydozylon; leaves of Alethopteris Grandini; minute 
leaves mth curved edges, and well developed palisade tissue; small roots perfectly preserved; 
some leaves of the Cordaitales; a leaf trace of the primary petiole of Anachoropteris (Zygoter- 
* cae);aad sporangial rings. Notes and comparisons with other specimens are included. 
“J. C. Gilman. 

2836. Cockerell, T, D. A. A fossil buttercup. Nature 109: 42-43. 1 jig. 1922,— 

® author describes an achene of Ranunculus jlarUsanlensis n. sp. from Miocene shale at 
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Florissant, Colorado. The achene shows 2 seeds. It would be interesting todetermije 
whether any of the present species have at first 2 ovules.— 0. A. Slmns. 

2837. Dabwin, Leonard. Organic evolution, outstanding difficulties and possible ei- 
planations. Cambridge University Press, 1921. 

2838 Fbbntzen, K. Keuperflora und Lunzer Flora. [Keuper flora and Lunz flora.] 
Centralbl Min. Geol. u. Paleo. 1: 28-28. 1»22.-Thc author concludes that the Lunz flora 
is contained in the equivalent of the Schilf sandstein and is lower middle Keuper in age.-£, F, 
Berry. 

2839 Fhitel, P. H. Contribution i I’dtude des flores tertialres. [Contributions to 
the study of tertiary floras.) Bull. Mus. Nat. Hist. (Paris) 27 ; 471-476. 1921--This comprise, 
an enumeration of the lower Miocene flora of Oropo, Greece, and an account of the discovery 
of the fruits of the Nipa palm {Nipariites Burlini) in the lower Eocene (Ypresian) at Gsii, 
Basses-Pyrenees, France.— A’. W. Berry. 

9849 Kurtz F. Atlas de las plantas fosiles de la Republlca Argentina. [Atlas of pint 

fossils from ArgMtina.) .Actas Ac.ad. Nacion. Cien. Cordoba ’= ^3-153. PI. 1-27. 1921.- 
This is a posthumous publication of the notes and illustrations of fossil plants from thc.irgen- 
tine Republic prepared by Prof. Kurtz of Cordoba. The work is more or less disjointed osmg 
to its nature but is most important since here is figured for the first time a large number o 
fossil plants from the Rhaetic, Lias, and Permian of Argentina. New species are proposed 
in the genera DanaeopsU, Acrocarpns, Sphenoptene, Sphenopterxdium, Rhacopteru, Odor. 
iopterU, Archaeopterie, Bergiopteris, and Neuropleridium.-E. W. Berry. 

2841 LraDB.NBEiN, n. Les Protophycees (Gloeocapsomorpha prlsca Zalessky) une flore 
marine du Silurlen inferleur de la Baltique. [A marine alga of the Lower Silurian of the 
Baltic.! Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 12 : 274-292. Fig. 1-7. I920.-Microscopic sections ot . 
Silurian bituminous schist present cell groups resembling Gleocapsa of the Cyanophy cese, 
though the radiating arrangement of the dichotomously branched rows of cells is more ite 
AM of tt eShytes of the Coleochctaceae. The author would classify fossil .go m ■ 
separate family somewhere between Cyanophyceae and Rhodophyceae.-IF. H. Em,g. 

2842 Pax, F. Die fossile Flora von Ueskiib in Mazedonien. [The fossil flora oi 

UeskL in Macedonia.! Bot, J.ahrb. 57 : 302-319. I921.-The paper is based on collects 
Lde by Dr. Gripp in 1918 and includes about 35 named species and govern! yet 
belonging to the following families: Taxaceac, Pinaceae, Typhaceae, Gramineae My _ , 

JuglaLaceae, Betulaceae, Fagaceac, Magnoliaceae, Lauraceae, Hama™olidacea 
nosae, Simarubaceae, Anacardiaceae, Aquifoliaceae. Celastraceae, Aoeraccae, 

Ericaceae, and Oleaceae. No new forms are described. The relat on ot 
Tertiary floras is discussed, this flora probably belonging ^bsoolv 

of Ueskub represents the remains of a forest vegetation of which trees and a few 1 ^ 

were preserved. Of the herbs nothing is known except in the o “0 of 

remains of grasses. The climate was comparable to that of wanner Ea 
North America. The occurrence of leathery leaves suggests a warm clirna^^,^ 
shows a strong relationship with the present flora of North America and , t 
little related to that of Eurasia and the Mediterranean. A few cases 
with tropical floras. The afiinities are similar to those shown ff 

floras. The flora is a mixture of Engler’s arkto-tertiary and „( tin 

Several species are noted which have probably sprung from f s«li« 

Tertiary in the same region, as for instance Juglans regia from /. acumina , 
from C. atavia, etc — K. M. Wiegand. 
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2843 , Bodnd, EdaM. AnnuUrla with Paleostachya fruit. Bot.Gaz.73:32&-328. Pig.t. 
1922 .— The author describes fruiting specimens of a new species, Anmlaria Clarkii, from the 
Rhode Island Coal basin, which shows that the Paleostachya type of cone is associated with 
the Annularia type of foliage, thus disproving the statement of Scott and some other writers 
OB the subject. -E. W. Berry. 

2844. T[homas], H. H. [Rev. of: Arbeh, E. A. Newell. Devonian floras: a study of 
the origin of Cormophyta. 100p.,Pfi(l- Cambridge University Press; 1921,] Jour. Botany 
59:357-358. 1921. 


2845, Weidenheich, F. Das Evolutionsproblem and der indivlduelle Gestaltungsanteil 
am Entwicklungsgeschehen. [The problem of evolution and the individual form function in 
development.] J. Springer; Berlin, 1921. 48 marks. 

2846. Wieland, G. R. Devonian plants. Science 55; 427-428. 1922. 

PATHOLOGY 
Frederick V. Rand, Editor 
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DISEASES CAUSED BY FUNGI 

2847. .\voNTjioU3. Potatoes. — Varieties immune from black scab or wart disease, 1921. 
Jour. Dept. Agric. Ireland 21 : 477-482. 1921. — Certain immune varieties are considered with 
reference to their replacing common susceptible varieties.— Donnid Folsom. 

2848. Anonymous. Yellow-leaf disease of Phormium tenax. [.Abstract and discussion 
of; Cockayne, A. H. Yellow-leaf disease of Phormium tenai. New Zeal. Jour. Sci. and 
Tech. 4:34-35 1921.] NewZealaud Jour. Agric. 22:297-298. 1921.— The fungus RoiriMlart'o 
fhrmii was isolated and considered the probable cause of the disease.— N. J. Giddings. 

2849. Blackman, V. H. The nature of immunity from wart disease. Rept. Intemat. 
Potato Conference. p.9l. Roy. Hurt. Soc.; London, 1921 [1922].— Investigations are in 
progress but as yet there is no certain knowledge as to whether resistance depends on anatomi- 
eal or physiological factors. It seems quite likely that susceptibility may depend on a balance 
or lack of balance between the physiological processes of the host cell and the parasite. — 
I'redeHck V. Rand. 

2850. Bottomlbt, A. M. Note on Urophlyctls Alfalfae on lucerne. Jour. Dept. Agric. 
0100 South Africa 4: 153-155. 1 fig. 1922.— The disease caused by Urophlyctis Alfalfae 

IS escribed and its economic importance discussed in view of the restrictions recently im- 
pose on the importation of lucerne seed Into the Union. — E. .4f . Doidge. 

lo ■ I of this section are tentatively offered as pigeon -holes for patho- 

with the idea merely of facilitating the search for specific material and 
deference to any particular pathological point of view. 
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2S5i. Boyce, J. S. The dry-rot of loceose cedar. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 871 . 

S pi.^ $ Jiff. 1920.— -The importance of incense cedar (Ldbocedrus decurrens Torr.), total-loss 
factors, dry-rot and secondary rots, and relative importance and control of dry-rot are dis 
cussed.— The results of this study indicate that the classing of incense cedar as an inferior 
species for lumber is due to the uniformly high percentage of injury caused by the dr}’-rot 
fungus, Polffponts amarus Hedg. Dry-rot can be largely eliminated by intensive fire pro 
tection, but can not be entirely controlled in this way because of other mechanical injuries 
such as pruning, lightning, and frost, which also open the way to infection . — Frederick V 
Rand. 


2852. Brereton, W. LcGay, C. O- Hamblin, and W. B. Stokes. Black spot of pear and 
apple. Some orchard experiments. Agric. Gaz. New South Wales 33: 123-130. Sjig. jgo'' 
— The black spot of pear and apple caused by Ventuiia inoequalis (Cke.) Aderh., kno^nin 
the U. S. A. as pear and apple scab, is found in Australia. The conidial or summer stage ig 
very common in New South Wales and this article shows that the winter or ascospore stage is 
also present. Extensive spraying experiments were carried on in a commercial pear orchard 
with lime-sulphur and Bordeaux sprays. The former was found to be injurious. Bordeaux 
at a 6-4-50 strength (with lead arsenate) sprayed twice gave good control on the coast. Later 
trials with Bordeaux (0-4-S0) also gave effective control. Methods of control of black spot 
on apple were not determined. Methods and results of spraying are tabulated in detail 
and general control and spraying methods ore outlined.— £», R. Waldron, 


2853. Brterley, William 13. Someresearchaspectsof the wart disease problem. Kept, 
Internat. Potato Conference p. 93~l0/t. Roy. Hort. Soc.: London, 1921 ll922].—ImmuDe 
varieties, stability of host and of fungou.s parasite, nature of immunity to disease, relation 
between disease and external factors, and soil sterilization are discussed in relation to the 
wart disease.— Since many susceptible varieties yield heavier crops than corresponding im- 
mune varieties, and since many of the well known and popular varieties are susceptible, where- 
as the immune sorts are more restricted in their time of ripening and often poorer in quality, 
the problem of breeding better immune varieties is still a live one.— Deterioration of yield in 
northern grown seed in the south may occur, but no authentic case is known of a breaking down 
in their distinctive quality of varieties immune to wart disease. Since sexual fusion occurs 
in the fungus, there would appear to be no certainty' of germinal stability, and until the vital 
question of the genetic stability of fungi and bacteria is settled there is no absolute security of 
tenure for immune varieties. — The immune varieties are divided discontinuously from the 
others; the former are a homogeneous body, whereas the latter show a continuous range from 
high resistance to complete susceptibility, depending on germinal potentialities and eaviron- 
mental conditions. The suggestion is strong of the presence of some perfectly specific sub- 
stance which is an integral factor in the metabolic structure of the immune varieties; 
the differing susceptibilities of the other group might indicate a structural basis such as 
differential thickness or tensile strength of the cuticle or turgidity of the cell.— Can cultural 
treatment increase the resistance of susceptible varieties or retard the physiological activitiw 
of the fungus? — The only safe and final solution of the wart disease problem is the killicgof 
the causal organi.sm. Extensive soil sterilization experiments are being conducted at 
Rotbamsted and Onnskirk . — Frederick V. Rand, 


2854. Brown, William. Studies la the physiology of parasitism. Vlll. On the exosmosis 
of nutrient substances from the host tissue into the infection drop. Ann. Botany 36 : lOW- 
1 jig. 1922 .—The passive exosmosis of nutrient material from the host cells through the cu^i^ 
cle into the infection drop is an important factor in the infective power of some 
Botrytis the incidence of attack of beans is dependent on whether sufficient nutrient 
is present in the infection drop to enable the fungus to germinate and penetrate the cu icu 
layer. In all the tests made it was found that drops of water w^hen laid on the sur ace 
plant structures showed an increase of conductivity which in several instances was a 
panied by an increased capacity for stimulating germination.—Liiftan C. Cash. 
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2855. Burk. Versuche der Saatbeize “Segetan I.” [Ezparimeats with “Segetan 
I” as a seed treatment against smut.] Ff, Wing’s Landw. Zeitg. 70 - 471-475 1921 -NW 
liquid fungicides, Segetan I, an ammonium compound of organic and inorganic acid salt" 
of copper with cyanide of mercury, and Segetan 11, an ammonium compound of organic and 
inorganic sal s of copper with cyanide of silver, were tested as seed treatments for Xat 

-“its. ■» '""r “ "S 


28a6. Cerasoi^ del composti cuprici anticritto- 

gamlci sulla superficie deg i organ! verdl della vite. (The solubility of fungicidal copp r 
compounds on the surface of green parts of grape vines.] Riv. Patol Veg 11 - 70-72 1991 

-When grape foliage attacked by Peronospora and sprayed or dusted with Bordeaux mixture 

>-s so 

2857. Chevalier, Aog. Sur une maladie des agaves. [Concerning a disease of the 
agave,] Rev.Bot Appl li 21-2,3. 1921 -Brown, elliptic spots which had been noticed for a 
long time on the lower leaves of sisal (A gave rigida Mill.), and also on the leaves of A . ameri- 
earn L^ “ f ^o China, the French Sudan, and southeastern France, proved to be 
caused by Colletotnckm agaves Cavara. Removing and burning the affected leaves is recom- 
mctiaeu. — r. 0-. Kussell. 


28oS. CiFERRi, R. Sul parassitismo secondario dell’ “Aspergillus varians” Wehm. eun 
parassita dl esso. [On the secondary parasitism of Aspergillus varians Wehm. and a parasite 
0 the latter.) Riv. Patol. \eg. 11; 89-93. \m. -Aspergillus vanam was found growing on 
ernels o maize that had developed on the extremities of ears of plants growing in soil of 

5 S: ^ 

28o9. CiFERRi, R, Un intenso attacco del “Rhytlsma acerinum” (Pers.) Fr. alle foelle 
Acer campestris. (A severe attack of Rhytisma acerinum on the foliage of Acer campestris 1 
fuonfrr ■ ’®21.-ln the province of Jfacerata where living trees are^used to 

trl il ''*®" . u Considerable losses resulted from the death of the 

either hv A I Til® was not controlled 

er h^li or by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. The disease was 

epidemic only m a limited humid zone.-F. .17. mdgett. 

the malattia del pomidoro ; la "carie.” [A new rot disease of 

but dX fiin^is belonging to the genus Pkoma 

Siicelsf I ® from Other Phomas described on the host was found on decaying tomatoes. 
The fim" “®4e using spores scraped from the tomato or the infected pulp, 

f • -If Phoma ferrarisn n. sp. A Ramularia was also found in these fruits.— 


Meta^ont Buddleia variabilis dovuta alia Phyllos- 

aartinii n^X?^ d* disease of Buddleia variabilis due to Phyllosticta Monte- 

described as^' ■ ”• lld-115- l^l.—Phylloslicla Montmartinii n. sp. is 

plant anrl « ® '^of spot on Buddleia variabilis, which is grown as an ornamental 

ona as a source of nectar.-F. M. Blodgett. 


Blister rust appears in the Puget Sound region. Amer. Forestry 
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2863. Donkin, J. E. Bunt-resistant wheat. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 4 - 
561-563. 1922, — Of 20 varieties of wheat tested for resistance to bunt, caused by TillcHu 
Triticij the durum, polonicum, and turgidum types showed evident resistance, but these are 
not first class milling wheats. — IH. M. Doidge. 

2864. Ducomet, Vital. Oidium de la pomme de terre et Oldlum de la betterave 
[Oldium on potato and beet.] Bull. Soc. Path. V6g. France 8: 153-154. 1921 
cichoraceanm DC.? attacks the following varieties of potato in the west of France: Pin. 
dustrie, The Factor, Majestic, and Saucisse. Institut de Beauvais is resistant.—Another 
undetermined Oidium attacks beets. — Jem Dujrenoy, 

2865. Dufr^noy, J, Les fanaisons de plantes par les Fusarium. [Blighting of plants 
by Fusarium spp.] Rev. Bot. Appl. 1 : 239, 240. 1921 . — ^This is a review of a number of recent 
papers on wilts and blights caused by Fusarium spp. — P. G. Russell. 

2866. Durrbll, L. W., and John H. Parker. Comparative resistance of varieties of 
oats to crown and stem rusts. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 62. 27-58. 1920.— Some 
200 lots of oats were tested for rust resistance from 1914 to 1918. The oats were artificially 
infected both in field and greenhouse, and the degree of rust was estimated according to the 
scale used by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Infection was most satisfactorily pro- 
duced by dusting the spores on wetted leaves by means of a blower. The greater susceptibility 
of seedlings to rust attack is pronounced, and the growth and maturity of rust is more rapid on 
young than on older plants. There is, within limits, a direct ratio between the number of 
spores applied to a leaf and the amount of infection obtained .—V arieties of the red-oat group, 
Avena sterilis, showed more resistance to crown rust than those of the common oat group, A, 
saliva. Apparently more varieties of oats are resistant to crown than to stem rust, though 
but few are extremely resistant to crown rust when subjected to a severe epidemic. White 
and Green Russian, Ruakura, and A . barbaia, A. orientalis mutica, and A . saliva grhea show 
a high degree of resistance to stem rust under rust nursery conditions. Only .4. soHi'a and 
varieties Green Russian and Ruakura were markedly resistant to both rusts.— A study of 
the effect of time of seeding on degree of infection indicates that crown rust infection ia 
greater on the earlier sown oats, and stem rust infection is slightly greater on later seediugs. 
— Florence S. Willey. 

2867. Earle, F. S. Sugar cane root disease. Jour. Dept. Agric. Porto Rico 4: 3-27. 
1920. — The symptoms of the serious root rot disease of sugar cane in Porto Rico are lack of 
vigor, yellowing and rolling of the blades, occurrence of top rot, development of the rind 
disease, and failure to ratoon. The rotting of the roots is attributed to certain facultative 
parasites which the author refers to as various species of Rhizocionia and a species of Pylhim. 
A strict parasite of a myxomycetous nature was found rather consistently within the vascular 
bundles of affected cane. It is thought that this organism lowers the vitality of the host and 
that this enables the facultative parasite to attack the plant, thus giving rise to the top rot 
and rind disease. Extensive varietal experiments show a wdde difference in resistance to root 
rot, varying from practical immunity in Kavangire and the North India canes to high sus- 
ceptibility in Otaheite, — Geo. U. Dungan. 

2868. Elliott, John A. A new Ascochyta disease of cotton. Arkansas Agric. E>^P' 

Sta. Bull. 178. 18 p., 4 pi., ^ fiQ- 1922. — The disease appeared as adestnictive blight folioving 

a period of continued rainfall. It begins as a leaf spot and spreads rapidly to all aerial pads 
of the plant, and under favorable conditions assumes the form of a blight on cotton pan 
comparable to “fire blight" on pear.s. — The causative organism was easily isolated and 
ous successful inoculations were obtained. Inoculations by means of spore suspensions 
possible only under conditions of high humidity, and the advance of the disease was c w 
completely by dry weather, — The fungus mycelium advances through the host 
mechanical penetration. The formation of pycnidia closely follows the advance o 
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myceimm, the life cycle being completed The fungus was found to live over winter 

as a saprophyte on dead co ton stalks m the field and to infect the young cotton plants the To 
lowing spring. Crop rotation is suggested as a means of control. Circumstantial eeiHcli 
indicates that the disease m restricted to the region in which it was found.-W B Grove iden 
tified the fungus as A&cochyta Goszypii Sydow.— JoAn A. Elliott. ' 

2369 EniKssoN Jakob. The of Puccinia Malvaceamm Mont, within the host plant 
andonitssurface Phytopathology 11:45^^^ 1®1, -Extracts from the results of severa 

years work with hoi yhock rust are given under 3 headings, a., follows: diseased and ound 
hollyhock races, wat ring of the culture soil with fungicides, and genuination of the spores 
It was found that infection may be divided into 2 periods, the 1st or summer stage (^0^- 
July) and the 2nd or autumn stage (July-Octoher). During the 1st period no infection oc- 
curred on a sound race, although the plant, were growing near plants of a badly diseased rac • 
but after July infection became severe on all plants in the experiment. By wateringpIanS 
a diseased race with copper sulphate solutions of various conceutrations the amount of rus 
developiag during the ^^tnmer period w^s reduced. But the sulphate had no apparent effec 
during the autumn period. Although all the spores of this rust are 2-celled, they are biologi 
cally of 2 types. In geimmat.on, the summer spores always send out long germ tiibL from 
the ends of which conidia are abstracted. These conidia, when placed on a hollyhock leaT 
empty their protoplasm into a Iiost cell from which it passes into the interior cells of the leai 
as mycoplasm; but pustules are not produced immediately. The autumn type of spores 

! Wh iXM t r promycelium and sporid 

which infect the host by means of a germ tube and produce pustules in S-10 days If sub- 

TpotTs -^£*5 germinate in a manner similar to that of the summer 

“ dispensable or not? Phytopatho- 
ogj 11. 3S5-388. 19.1.-Studies on seed infection by the grain rusts by Pritchard, Beauverie 

*®edling infection 

r” on t ute aTd! '7^^ intraseminal 

constitute a mode of hibernation fur the rust fungus must be abandoned.-A brief de- 

PJ the structure and the transition into mycelium of the mycoplasm of 

PMopWoru tn/estmis (Mont.) deBary and of Peromupora 3,nnaciae (Grev.) Laub. ^In both 

nd 0 ral r protoplasm from host 

biotic rat r 1 ^^Tiib.otically m the host coll. Later the mycoplasm assumes an anti- 
lotic phase, the nucleus, plastids, and other elements of the host protoplasm are destroyed; 

tvir ° "P® myeelium.-Thc existence of a 

mycopksm symbiosis stage in the life history of several other parasitic fungi is suggested.- 


196 downy mildew of lettuce. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull, 

cloudv W ti “iWew of lettuce, caused by Brmia Lactwae, is increased by 

forPi'nryTx^^ ^ f^^gus may develop on wild lettuce, hence plants in the vicinity of 

Check tto'*'**^* should be destroyed. Well ventilated houses and dry foliage are important to 
control spread of the disease. Since downy mildew is usually a seedling disease, 

is should be effected during the early stages. Bordeaux mixture (44-50) 

en ed for control, 2-3 applications being necessary.— P’torciice S. Willey. 


PhvtonRti. t"'*’ (Rhlzoctonia crocomm DC.) In the United States. 

The tun» ° .—RHzoclonia crocorum DC. was studied on the Irish potato, 
strands ove mycelium, usually violet colored, which often tends to form 

threads are a ““^rground parts of the plants. From this superficial mycelium infection 
internal hv netween the cells of young or soft tissues such as the eyes of tubers. These 
n cell cavit' intercellular spaces of the cortex. They occasionally enter 

work wltK “tanching profusely, initiate the so-called infection cushions. Previous 

tnn fungus is summarized.-^. B. Higgins. 
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2873. Gakd, MfofiHic. A propos de la gennlnatlon des conldles du mlldiou de la vigne 
(Plasmopara vlHcola (Berk, et Cur.) Berl. et de Toni.). [Gennlnation of conldla in miide,;,; 
the vine.] Bull. Soc. Path. V6g. France 8: 130-131. 1921.— The conidia germinate well at 
the surface of the water. Covered with a film in a drop of water or submitted to violent agita- 
tion the conidia do not germinate. Jean Dujrenoy. 


2874 Hamblin, C. 0. “Foot rot” of wheat caused by the fungus Helmlnthosporium. 
Agric Gaz. New South Wales 33: 13-19. 7 fig. 1922.— In 1921 damage caused by this disease 
in New South Wales varied from 2 or 3 up to 85 and 90 per cent, probably far more damage 
than from the well-known take-all. The macroscopic appearance of the 2 diseases is similar 
but a.field distinction can generally be made. Symptoms produced by “foot rot” are similar 
to those of the Helminthosporium disease described from the U. S. A. Measures of control 
suggested are better rotation methods, use of bare fallow, early seed bed preparation, use of 
good seed, and use of superphosphate. A scientific report of the disease is promised.— L.u, 
Waldron, 


2875. Hartley, Carl. Damping-off in forest nurseries. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull, 934, 
99 p., 1 pi., M fig. 1921,— Among the phases of the subject discussed are damping-off in general; 
damping-off of conifers, including the relative importance of several causal fungi; damping, 
off fungi as causes of root-rot and late damping-off ; and the relation of environmental factors 
such as density of sowing, moisture and temperature, and chemical and biological factors.— 
In nurseries damping-off is caused mainly by seedling parasites non-specializedastohost; 
Pyihium Deharyatium Hesse and Coriicium vagum B. & C. are probably the most important of 
these, Fusarium spp., Rheospnrangium aphanidermaius Edson, Pkytophthma spp., Pythiuin 
artotrogve (Mont.) De Bary, and Boirytie cinerea Pers. are also discussed in their relation to 
damping-off. The most serious losses in conifers are usually from the root-rot type of d.arapmg. 
off. Of the different conifers, reports are available as to the susceptibility of 63 species. 
The best control method appears to be the disinfectant treatment of the seed-bed soil before or 
immediately after the seed is sown. For conifers sulphuric acid has been found very useful- 
Frederick V. Hand. 

2876. Hayes, H, K., and E. C. St.ak.man. Resistance of barley to Helminthosporitun 
sativum P. K. B. Phytopathology 11; 405-411. l921.-Prcvious studies of varietal resistance 
of barley {llordeim sp.) to the spot blotch disease (caused by Hehninllweporium salicia) 
show that Manchuria barley is fairly resistant and a high-yielding variety. However, its 
rough awns are obj ectionable and attempts are being made, by crossing this variety wito hjon, 
a smooth-awned and very susceptible variety, to produce a high-yieldmg and smooth-amea 
variety resistant to the disease. Several smooth-awiicd Fo families from Ihis cross have slionn 
considerable resistance.— JJ, B, Higgins. 


2877. IIeinsen, E. Das Auftreten und die Verbreitung des Tomatenkrebses hel Ham- 
burg. [The appearance and distribution of tomato canker at Hamburg.] Zeitschr. 
kraukh. 31; 16-18. 1921.— The tomato canker, caused by Didymella Lpcopersici ^ 
{Ascochyta Lycopersici Brun.) caused serious damage in the region of Hamburg w er 
per cent of the plants had succumbed or were dying. The fungus first appeared in ■ 
the setting time of the fruit. In well ventilated spots the damage was less severe, y 
weather was found to fat or the fungus. Attempts to control the disease by remov 
diseased plants showed no favorable results. The author records having o sene 
plants surrounded by perfectly healthy ones though the reason the planti 

was not apparent. In April, 1920, the disease was observ-cd in the seed beds, in 
showed blackening of the stem just above or just below the surface of the groun . ^ 

suggests means by which control might be expected, and promises f\irther in orraa 
Giissow. ^ 

2878. Hollrung. Das Lauwasserbad als Entbrandungsmittel. varieties 

as ameans of destroying smut.] Fiihling’sLandw. Zeitg. 70: 96-110. 1921. ev 
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of wheat and barley were subjected to warm water treatments for loose smut. Each variety 
was subjected to 3 different treatments, namely: 24 hour’s immersion in water at 30°C^ 
4 hours at 40 and 1 hour at 45 . Germination tests were then made, including percentage 
germination, strength of gemimation, and length of sprouts at the end of 7 days in sand cuT 
tnres. Mereut varieties behaved somewhat differently. In general the best results were 
secured by treating the seed for 1 hour at 45“C.— A. T. iViancko 

the blister blight of tea caused by Exobasidiun vexan. Mass, h J broken out yearly siucriMS 
and Its damage seems to be very great. The author discusses his observatioL on the disease 
and states that control measures involve (I) the destruction of diseased plants by burning and 
(2) spraying with Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur.-T’atean Hemmi. ^ “ 

2880. Horn, S. Pink-disease on the Unsiu orange in the Miyazaki Prefecture Ann 
Phytopath. Soc. Japan 1 : 67-459 1921. (Text in Japauese.|-Th.s brief report of the a'uthor’s 
observation on the symptoms of the disease, which was found recently in the Miyazaki Prefec- 
ture, includes some discussion o the control measures. The disease, caused by Certicium 
sdmm, cohr B. A Br., is serious also m Formosa and the Philippine Islands.-Tofe™ Hemmi. 

W. Hori, S Witches’ broom of Paulownia In the vicinity of Tokyo. Ann Phvtooafh 

SoUapan C 70-71. f 1- ffextin Japanese.l-Thewitches’loomMFa,r;i^^^^ 
(Thunb.) Steud. caused by Giocaspmwn Kawakamii Miyabe is a well-known disease in the 
«land of ^'ushu m southern Japan. 'The author, who had never heard of the severe injury 
du to this ihsease in the vicm.ty of Tokyo, had his attention called in the spring of 1921 to an 
ouAreak at Shimura near Tokyo, where the numerous young tree.s planted in 1919 were affected 
hercTf ^ discussing his observations, the author points out the fact that the affected 

ffmf '■ooommended as a control measure.-ratoo 


882 Jones Frbo Repel. The leaf-spot diseases of alfalfa and red clover caused by 
Agric''R Pseudopeziza Trifolil, respectively. U. S. Dept! 

ecmomic in!^' I ^ f >fll9.-»cscriptions of the 2 diseases and discussion of their 
moZ Iv u ^ ' r ^ of ffio taxonomy, 

histories M th ™ *7** oharacters, physiology and pathogenicity, and studies of the life 
spot caused hv trT'* ‘’'■eamsms.-Tlne of the most important diseases of alfalfa is the leaf- 
leaf-snot M ! 4 i ilediccmie (Lib.) Face. A similar hut less important 

were olifaInBH ■ " TriJoUi (Biv.-Bern.) Fckl. Both 

I host to a, nth”' ™ proas inoculations from 

found the '' ““f°™*y f®'fpd and both morphological and physiological differeuces were 
perfect f„n„' r * justified m retaining the fungi as distinct species. None of the im- 

he reloterf *! regarded as a stage in the development of these fungi has been found to 

"inter (in 'dp''rl "“’y ffip ascospore form occurs in nature. The fungi live over 

source of neJ'- escape decay, and ascospores produced in spring furnish the 

ot new mfection.-Freden'ci V. Rand. 


kaki n ^sn ““'attia delle foglie del "Kaki” dovuta al Colletotrichum 

Patol. Veg ij. i “Kakl” due to Colletotrichum kaki n. sp.] Riv. 

f'fospi/ros tal-i T ' bobi is described as causing a leaf spot of 

hy Gloeosporium 'k7' f'l”"*’" pu'f‘"»ted in the botanical garden at Pavia. A disease caused 
"hether the o n- " ' found on the fruits and the author proposes to determine 

iseases are caused by the same fungus. — F. M. Blodgett. 
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2884. M-'IRTin, J. F., G. F. Ghavatt, and G. B. Posey. Treatment of ornamental wiutj 
pines infected with blister rust. U. S. Dept. Agric. Circ. 177. » p., IB jig. I921.-This 
compilation on the causal fungus (Cronariium rHicola Fischer), symptoms, and control ig 
written especially for those interested in ornamental white pines.— L. R. Hesler. 


2885. Matz, J. Investigations of root disease of sugar cane. Jour. Dept. Agric. Porto 
Rico 4: 2840. Fig. IS- 1920.— Isolation and inoculation experiments show that species of 
Rkizoctonia and PylMum are actively concerned in causing root rot of sugar cane. Maramim 
Sacchari Wak., Odontia sacchczricola Burt., and a species of Trickoderma gave negative re. 
suits. A 2nd form of Rkizoctonia is described. These organisms are common in the soils of 
Porto Rico, but the environment as well as the condition of the seed piece greatly infiiienoe 
their parasitic severity.— Geo. H. Dungan. 


2886. Muller, H. C., E. Molz, und D. Schroder. Weitere dreijahrige Versuche rut 
Bekampfung der durch Pleospora trichostoma (Helminthosporium gramineum) hervorgeruf. 
enen Streifenkrankhelt der Gerste. [Further three-year trials in the control of a stripe 
disease of barley caused by Pleospora trichostoma (Helminthosporium gramineum),] FiiU. 
ing’s Landw. Zeitg. 69: 321-331 . 1920.— The disease appears on winter barley and is frequeatly 
observed first on the young leaves in late autumn as long, light colored stripes and later as 
brownish spots or stripes, which, however, may not be very noticeable until the folloiiiDg 
spring after the plants have headed. At this time the dark brown stripes arc very marired and 
are accompanied bv shredding of the leaves. The disease is especially noticeable at the be- 
ginning of grain formation, when affected plants begin to dry up and fall while healthy plants 
are still green. Many of the affected plants do not head out. Earlier trial of control 
measures were reported in I,andw. Jahrb. (see Rot. Absts. 3, Entry 2710], Results of seed 
treatment trials extending over 3 seasons, 1917-1920, are reported here, Materials used were 
formaldehyde (40 per cent), copper sulphate, upsulun, corbin, fusariol, sublimo/orm, prepara- 
tion Ko. 6 of the Sacharin factory, Magdeburg, and preparation 777. The tabulated results 
show the effect upon germination, stand of plants, and percentage of diseased plants. In 
badly affected cases Ko. Owastheonly completely satisfactory remedy. In cases of moderate 
attack corbin and upsulun were rea,sonably satisfactory. Copper sulphate was also efiectire 
but injured the stand of plants. Formaldehyde, fusariol, and sublimoform were useless,- 
A. T. Wiancko. 

2887. Opitz, Obekstein, und Leipzioer. Kritische Betrachtungen zur Fusariumkrank- 

belt des Wlntersaatgetreides. [Critical observations regarding the Fusarium disease of the 
seed of winter grains.] Landw. Versuchssta 97 : 219-244. 1920.-In an effort to delermne 
the effect of Fusarium infection of seed grains of winter wheat and winter rye, infectec ana 
disease-free seeds were germinated in the laboratory and in the field. No consistent di J 
ences were observed. Both showed about the same germination and early growth, it ■ 
ment of Fusarium-infected seed with sublimoform, fusariol, and upsulun showed no “ 
beneficial effect. Observations on larger fields showed a favorable effect upon ‘ 

and earlv growth in some cases but during later development the untreated seed 

with the treated and the results at harvest were about equal. Trials should be rep 
determine satisfactorily whether or not treatment of the seed is beneficial as _ 

not such as to test thoroughly the effect of treatment upon survival through a severe w 
A. T. Wiancko. 

2888. Palm, B. T. The false mildew of tobacco introduced Into the Uidted 
the Dutch East Indes. Phytopathology 11: 439-432. 1921.— In regard to ® 

Smith and McKenney that Peronospora Hyoscyami de Bary may have been 
the U. S. A. on mats imported from Sumatra, it is stated that this fungus 
on tobacco in the Dutch East Indes. It therefore seems very doubtful that it coui 
introduced in this way. — B. B. Higgins. 
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2889. Pbtstbridob, George H. Some recent work on the potato blight. Rent. Internat 

Potato Confmence p. IIB m. Roy. Hort. Soc.: London, 1921 [1922].-The accoimta of 
studies of Phytophthora infestans by ranous investigators are brieay reviewed from the 
admirable early paper of Rev M. J. Berkeley published in 1848 down to some of the most 
recent work.-The author and his collaborators found that the oogonium at an early stage 
penetrates the antheridium at or near the base, grows up through it and emerges at the summit 
when it swells out rather rapidly forming a spherical portion in which develops an oosphere 
which becomes finally a thickened oospore. In pure culture on Quaker oat agar oospores 
often developed parthenogenetically ,n oogonia, apparently the change in nutrition acting as 
a stimulus. Thus ar germination of oospores has not been seen, and these reproductive 
bodies have been obtained only in pure culture.-Control measures are reviewed and discussed 
including spraying with copper sprays and the use of resistant varieties. Resistance to blight 
appears to dimmish in the course of years. From the small amount of work done it seems 
probable that resistance is not of a mechanical nature but due to the presence of some sub- 
stance in the cells which inhibits the develpomcnt of the fungus.— Frederick Y Rand 


. oslorn mor Th , The spraying of fruit trees. Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 
3 : 264-270. I921.-Thi3 is a program for spraying pear and apple orchards in the coastal 
regions of the western province for the control of insect pests and Fusidadium For com- 
plete control 10 sprayings with lime-sulphur are recommended.— £. M. Doidge. 


2891. Petronel, Beniamino. II mardume amaro o mardume del cuore delle mele e 
delle pere. [A core rot of apple and pear.) Boll. Mens. R. Stan. Patol. Veg Roma 2 ■ 23-27 
192L-Apples and pears in various parts of Italy are affected internally with a decay which 
begins about the core as a pale reddish discoloration and extends as a dry rot causingmummi- 
fication. The causal fungus, Tricothtcium roseum Lk. seems to gain entrance through the 
calyx end. The practice of placing the fruits with calyx end down seems to increase chances 
for infection, probably because of the increased humidity in the calyx cup.— i). Reddick, 


wo n Sderotinia rotof celery. Mew Jersey Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 

, • , IS fig. 192„.-Thi3 IS a semi-tcchnical paper dealing with the i^mping-off disease 
of celery, due to Sclerotima hbeiliana, in greenhouse soils in the muck farmareas where nearly 
otal destruction was obvious in some houses about planting time in April. The life cycle 
of the fungus in greenhouses, and the sources of infection were worked out in detail. The 
relation of the disease on different hosts is also given. A satisfactory control was obtained by 
replacing infected soils vrith new soils on which lettuce had not been grown and also bv steriliz- 
mg the infected soils with formaldehyde.— .1M. T. Cook. 


Rnli win resistant tomatoes. U. S. Dept. Agric. 

of « 'l • « characteristics and distribution of the disease, sources 

01 in.ectioD, and persistence of the fungus in the soil are discussed. Use of wilt resistant 
tioil “ rarans of controlling the disease. A high degree of soil infec- 

tioiia''** 4 ff maintained and resistant strains improved by further individual selec- 

Xort a A* • no improvement w.as noticeable. The Marvel, Columbia, 

snd T ' ^ rlington varieties developed by the author, and Louisiana Red, Louisiana Pink, 
a few proved resistant to wilt and suitable for commercial purposes. Only 

be a varieties showed resistance. Once established, wilt-resistance appears to 

the t 1 exception, the results of tests with wilt resmtant varieties showed 

avorable results in all sections of the country.— John A. Elliott. 

tomato of fertilizers and lime on control of 

Tbe ellert Ptytopaltology 11; 433-445. Fig. 1-16. 1921.- 

btiosphate ^ ' '?”*’** ffoontitics and ratios of sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate, acid 
hmperdd * '*^^'* eoPPO'’ sulphate on the infection of tomatoes by Septoria 

peg. was studied. The tests w-erc made in pots in the greenhouse. The fungus 



